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PROLOGUE 


The curtain rises on an impressionistic drama of 
the European theatre and on certain brilliant per- 
sonalities who are creating that theatre. The scenes 
are laid in Dublin, Prague, Budapest, Moscow, 
Leningrad, and many other cities where drama is 
alive. In modernist fashion some scenes are brief— 
an atmosphere invoked, a single figure seen in sil- 
houette; other scenes, laid in far places where a 
new drama is being born, prolong themselves in 
seeking to represent the spirit of the creators. 

This dramatic diary of a year spent in European 
theatres allows the actors themselves—Constantine 
Stanislavsky, Vsevolod Meierhold, Nikolai Mona- 
chov, Anders de Wahl, Gordon Craig, and others— 
to speak. With such an all star cast my part has been 
merely to set the stage and now and then speak a few 
lines for the chorus. 

For the opportunity of visiting Europe by the 
stage entrance, I am indebted to the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, and to my European hosts of 
the Dramatis Personae. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


in the order of their appearance 


(with a partial list of their achievements) 


St. Joun Ervine, dramatic critic, dramatist; John Fer- 
guson, Jane Clegg, The Lady of Belmont. 

Norreys JEPHSON O’Conor, poet, dramatist; Battles and 
Enchantments, The Fairy Bride. 

JoHN GALSworRTHY, novelist, dramatist; The Silver Box, 
The Pigeon, Justice, Strife, Loyalties, Escape. 

7E, (GEORGE RUSSELL), statesman, painter, poet, drama- 
tist; Songs by the Way, The Earth Breath, Voices of 
the Stones. 

WILLAM BUTLER YEATS, poet, dramatist; Plays in Prose 
and Verse, Plays and Controversies. 

FRANK Fay, actor, one of the founders of the Abbey 
Theatre. 

Lapy AuGusTA GrREGorY, a leader in the modern Celtic 
revival, dramatist; The Rising of the Moon, Spread- 
ing the News, Three Wonder Plays. 

ARNE KILDAL, President of the Normands Forbundet. 

Byjgrn By¢gRnson, director of the National Theatre at 
Oslo. 

Erik ForsBeErc, scholar, critic. 

ANDERS DE WAHL, actor, the Royal Dramatic Theatre, 
Stockholm. 

Harriet Bosse, actress, Concert House, Stockholm. 

Gorpon CRaic, actor, designer, producer, editor of The 
Mask; On the Art of the Theatre, Scene, The Thea- 
tre Advancing, Towards a New Theatre, Woodcuts 
and Some Words. 

V. S. Zaxa, director of the Theatre of the Rev- 
olution. 
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VsEVOLOD MEIERHOLD, actor, director of the Moscow 
Zon, chief regisseur of Russia’s revolutionary the- 
atres. 

CONSTANTINE STANISLAVSKY, actor, director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre; My Life in Art. 

VERA SOLOVIEVA, actress, second Moscow Art Theatre. 

S. G. BrrMANE, actress, second Moscow Art Theatre. 

M. A. CuHEKov, actor, regisseur, second Moscow Art 
Theatre. 

ALEXANDRE TArRov, actor, director of the Kamerny 
Theatre; The Notebook of a Regisseur. 

E. J. ZamyatTin, dramatist; The Flea, Attila. 

K. Cuuxovsky, dramatic critic, poet; Crocodile, The 
Marriage of the Fleas. 

V. A. SEMENov, dancer, director of the ballet school, 
Leningrad. 

Nixo.tat Monacnov, actor, Marinsky and Alexandrin- 
sky theatres, Leningrad. : 

E. Smitcats, actor, assistant director of the Art Theatre, 
Riga. 

ArTHUR BERZINS, actor, director of the National 
Theatre, Latvia. 

Dr. Hans RoTHeE, manager of Max Reinhardt’s theatres 
in Berlin. 

FELix STEINBOCK, actor, Sachsische Staatstheater Schau- 
spielhaus, Dresden. 

JENNY SCHAFFER, actress, Sachsische Staatstheater 
Schauspielhaus, Dresden. 

WOoLFANG, SCHUMANN, dramatic critic, Dresden. 

Dr. FRANTISEK PrAus, secretary of the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, Prague. 

VLADIMIR GAMzA, actor, director of the Art Theatre, 
Prague. 

Kare Capex, dramatist; R. U. R., The Insect Comedy, 
The Makropolous Secret. 

Franz BUSHBECK, director of the Burg Theater, Vienna. 

Dr. Franz HorscHeE, director of Max Reinhardt’s Vien- 

nese theatre. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


L. Ba.int, director of the National Theatre, Budapest. 

L. Mortin, director of the National Opera, Budapest. 

ANTON GuILIo BRAGAGLIA, actor, director of Il Teatro 
Indipendenti, Rome. 

Luici PrRANDELLO, dramatist; Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, Henry IV, Right You Are, Each in 
His Own Way, Naked. 

GrorcEs PriroeFF, actor, producer at the Theatre des 
Arts, Paris. 

WILLIAM LEON SmyseEr, dramatic critic, Paris. 

Stev Passeur, dramatist; La Maison Ouverte, La 'Tra- 
versee de Paris a la Nage. 

LapisLas Mencyés, artist, director of L’Ecole Medgyés 
pour la Technique du Théatre. 


Portions of this book have already appeared 
in Theatre Arts, The Tanager, and 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
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LONDON: THE PLAY BEGINS 


ONDON is inexhaustible. Gray, impressive 
ugliness, full of accidental beauty, strips of 
green unrolling in parks and gardens, golden streets 
expanding into palaces, black streets dwindling into 
docks. Climb perilously to the top of a bus and go 
careening off with the rest of the seven million to 
Piccadilly Circus, to Parliament, to the Tower, to 
the Zoo. Descend into the tube, be shot through 
acrid airlessness and violently ejected at Hammer- 
smith, or the Caledonian Market, or Elephant and 
Castle. A bit disconcerting to find no elephant and 
no castle, but you never can tell about tubes. Take 
the char-a-banc to Windsor Castle or Hampton 
Court or some other satisfying kingly place. Sit 
lazily in the sun at Hyde Park, watch pleasant, rosy 
cheeked old gentlemen reading the Times, listen to 
an excited orator in a linen duster telling three peo- 
ple to unite against capitalism, or to a less excited 
orator telling thirty people that the millennium will 
atrive next Thursday. Feed the swans in Kensington 
Gardens or witness at Buckingham Palace, the 
changing of the Guard, that grave, geometric rite 
of scarlet uniforms and horsehair plumes which 
symbolizes the unchanging nature of the British 


government. 
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Romance in England does not reside in the streets 
but passes through them, coming from nowhere and 
departing into mysterious obscurity. The people 
swarming through the streets do not reveal them- 
selves to you as in Prague, or Naples, or Paris, by 
stopping in their thoroughfares to fight, make love, 
laugh, sing, drink, eat, quarrel, or philosophize. 
They are marks scrawled on a blackboard to be in- 
stantly erased. 

What part of this civilization at once inchoate and 
crystallized, shall I find upon the stage? 


“Tt is very un-American of you not to understand 
London at first sight,’ Mr. St. John Ervine is tell- 
ing me. We are having tea in London with Norreys 
and Grace O’Conor and everyone is advising me 
how best to see England. “Americans are sometimes 
baffled by strange foreign capitals such as Paris or 
Berlin, but London yields up its mysteries to them 
in a single round of museums and churches.” 

“To understand England you must know her col- 
onies,” says Sir Malcolm Seton, who was for years 
Secretary to India. “It’s no good trying to sense her 
from Piccadilly or the Strand. Go to Quebec or Ran- 
goon.” 

“Or go to Stoke Pogis,” suggests Norreys irrev- 
erently. “I don’t know what there is about Stoke 
Pogis, but if you can once get a sniff of the yew 
trees, or hear the curfew toll the knell of parting 
day—’’ 
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“Try reading the Times,” offers Grace. “That is, 
if you can get past the first page. Personally I can’t 
resist the descriptions of ‘self contained’ apartments 
and country places with ‘heat and water laid on.’ ” 

“The front page of the Times is one of the things 
I understand least. I can’t face the spectacle of 
several million Englishmen consuming kipper to the 
accompaniment of ‘Sweetest, I am longing for you. 
Signed, Girlie.’ ” | 

“The English are essentially romantic,” explains 
Mr. Ervine gravely, to which his wife retorts, “Ab- 
surd! The only really romantic eels left on the 
face of the earth are the Americans.” 
~ Why try to understand England?” demands Cap- 
tain Stephen Gwynn, who fights when there is a war 
and writes books in the intervals. “At least, why try 
to understand it through the talk of Englishmen? I 
remember once on furlough, walking home from tea 
at the House with a man who'd been on the battle 
front for several years. He was a philosophic bird 
and had learned to like it, rather, but after hearing 
the talk of the members he felt very low, didn’t speak 
for a square or so, and finally burst out, ‘I say, old 
chap, this must be a hell of a dangerous war.’ What 
I mean to say is, there’s nothing hellish about being 
in England—but to have it explained to you—” 

“There is only one way to understand England,” 
says Norreys, “and I would have settled this long 
ago except that Iam a perfect host—the only way to 
understand England is to be born in Ireland.” 


3? 
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I make one more effort: “What I object to is that 
no one in England takes it seriously. London affects 
me solemnly. There is something ponderous about 
London which makes me want to hear it discussed 
profoundly.” 

“Will Rogers discusses it profoundly,” suggests 
Mr. Ervine. “I heard him describe England last 
night, and I haven’t been so moved for years. You 
will have to accept England as I accepted America 
—without reservations. Of course, there are certain 
things—for instance, the American frenzy for _re- 
frigeration. I never became entirely reconciled to 
starting a meal with cubes of fruit frozen into help- 
lessness and soup transformed into a quivering jelly, 
proceeding through courses accompanied by iced 
tea, iced coffee, iced water, and ending, at the time 
I needed biscuit and cheese, with cream of the tem- 
perature and altitude of Mt. Blanc. However, don’t 
misunderstand me. I like America. I like your sky- 
scrapers, and your acting, and the novels of Sinclair 
Lewis. And if you,” Mr. Ervine advises me, ‘‘find 
as many things to like in London you'll be doing very 
well indeed. And as for knowing London—there’s 
only one way to know any place. Go to the theatre.” 

In every other country in Europe it is possible to 
go to the theatre all day long, but in England it is 
difficult except at night. You are supposed to put on 
interest in the theatre with your evening clothes and 
it is not good form to prowl about theatres by day. 
In Norway and Germany and France such a desire 
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is considered understandable; in Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia it is gratified to an extent which leaves little 
time for food and sleep; but in England it is re- 
garded as unprecedented and vaguely suspicious. 

There is nothing for it but to see plays, as plays 
after all are meant to be seen, from the house. I go to 
many theatres and most of them are just alike. The 
theatres are alike, the settings are alike, the plays 
are alike, the audiences are alike. The playhouses, 
aside from a few, such as the intimate Everyman at 
Hampstead, the Birmingham Repertory, and the 
Gate Theatre—both the latter, unfortunately for 
me, closed at present—are of the kingly tradition of 
red plush and florid balconies: boxes, from which 
the stage is practically invisible, for a lordly price, 
comfortable orchestra stalls or dress circle seats for 
those who can afford them, uncomfortable pit and 
gallery seats for those who cannot, and the pit itself, 
where, for from one to three shillings you may stand 
or be stood upon for an entire evening. Soviet Russia 
can offer nothing more proletarian than the English 
pit and the queue, that proud institution which the 
hardened pitter enjoys more than the play. The line 
outside the box office begins forming hours before 
the performance; for an advertised success it often 
starts in the morning, and you may see people sitting 
on camp stools, patiently munching sandwiches 
through an eight hour day. During the Gilbert and 
Sullivan season, the queue, I am informed, some- 
times starts the day before, and devotees sleep on 
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the sidewalk one night in order to be on the list of © 
the Lord High Executioner the next. 

After you have stood in line for a few days and 
are finally allowed to enter, there are certain rites 
to be performed. You buy a program for _sixpence _ 
and “Please See That the Seal is Unbroken.” What 
the House of Lords would do ‘about it if a Seal were 
ever found to be Broken is a matter for grave con- 
jecture. You rent from an “attendant”—the phrase 
vaguely suggesting that the theatre inmate is ill or 
mentally unfit—binoculars, the largest and heaviest 
seagoing opera glasses in the world; you arrange 
for tea or sweets or an ice to be served at that mo- 
‘ment when your spirits are apt to be lowest. You 
break the seal and pore over the program “Licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain... smoking is not 
permitted . . . shoes by Gamba . . . Alcoholic re- 
freshments may be obtained until 11 p. m.... 
Later events of this Theatre will be announced in 
‘Due Course.” 

The seat meantime is growing harder and harder. 
There is no hardness in the world to equal the un- 
yielding unresiliency of a pit seat, especially if it 
be of the backless variety. ‘Didn’t arf paralyze 
’em,” says a cockney, watching with gloomy enjoy- 
ment the pitters painfully rise and stagger out dur- 
ing the entr’acte. 

And the plays? As the cockney might put it, what 
price paralysis? Musical comedy, (true, it was 
August, September) most of it imported from 
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America ; revues which, with one glowing exception, 
Nigel Playfair’s Riverside Nights, made of old Eng- 
lish ballad material, were of the same degree of 
banality as our own; “thrillers,” and drawing room 
plays for the most part of inconceivable triviality. 
Often I would have a bad moment—“I saw this last 
night,’ I’d think with a start, as the leading lady 
lit her cigarette. But no, this is not The Ringer, 
but The Ghost Train; it is not Caroline, but Bal- 
cony. 

Salvage from past seasons includes: Shaw’s Saint 
Joan with Sybil Thorndike; Sutton Vane’s revival 
with the original cast of Outward Bound; Sir Barry 
Jackson’s Dickensesque Country Wife; Sir Gerald 
du Maurier’s charming production of Lonsdale’s 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney; Rupert D’Oyly Carte’s 
inimitable productions of Gilbert and Sullivan. Also 
there is foreign material: Michael Hogan’s drama- 
tization of Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot, eloquently acted 
at the Barnes; Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars, an importation from the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin. O’Casey’s play is a flagellation of the Gaelic 
emperament—its poetry, fury, and inconsistent 
oyalties. From the tangle of motives making up the 
Irish Revolution leap forth characters startlingly 
live after the bloodless ladies and gentlemen of the 
irawing room dramas. 

Of the new plays by English dramatists one is 
1otable, Escape, by John Galsworthy, a psychological 
tudy of the reactions of a man who is attempting to 
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escape from prison, and of the reactions of the 
various people whom he meets. 

“Escape employs an old form of narrative tech- 
nique, recently rediscovered by the cinema,’ Mr. 
Galsworthy tells tells me, “Scenes episodic in nature, each 
presenting the central figure surrounded by a new 
group. A character can be more richly shown in 
relation to a definite environment, yet the life of 

much 4 sticcession of episodes. He moves es through . 
a series of groups, in each of which he is, to himself, 
the center; yet the groups are often connected only 
by the theeadike line of his own personality.” — 

The afternoon on which I have tea with Mr. Gals- 
worthy at Hampstead is to be remembered always, 
in detail: shadows falling sharply across clipped 
hedges; sunlight caught in the pattern of a bronze 
vase on the table; whir of motors passing rather far 
away; inflections of the leisurely, amused voice, “T 
suspect you of enjoying people to a really incredible 
degree—by the end of the year you should be by 
way of becoming an international connoisseur of 
people.” 

The house in its beautiful quietness of green ag 
and gardens is the wise and spacious place in which 
The Forsyte Saga might be written, but not The 
Silver Box. The room, a perfection of soft tones 
and deep rugs and far vistas of green and gold, is of 
the mood of the Man of Property, but not of Justice. 
The John Galsworthy of the novels and the John 
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Galsworthy of the plays are very different, and ae 
seeing Mr. Galsworthy, Tam more certain than ever 
that when he writes a play, he chooses a theme that 
has quickened his mind, but that when he writes a 
novel he does not choose a theme at all—the theme 
chooses him. When he writes a play he very carefully 
keeps the dice from being loaded, because in his own 
mind they are always strongly loaded against injus- 
tice, against the selfishness of the class to which he 
himself belongs. But when he writes a novel he does 
not care whether the dice are loaded or not. His plays 
are written with sincerity and distinction—but his 
“novels are not, in a certain sense, written at all. 
John Galsworthy is so fundamentally a part of the 
‘mellow, seasoned novel of English life that it gets 
“itself said through him. The place is in the novel— 
Gyp rides stormily along the graveled bridle path, 
old Jolyon sits in the autumnal sunlight of the gar- 
den, Fleur brings a flutter of laughter into the cool 
hall. Mr. Galsworthy, as he talks of Joseph Conrad, 
whom he reveres, and of London, which he criticises 
with the Englishman’s hidden pride, and of America, 
which amuses him more than he thinks courteous to 
admit, is in the novel, attaining the high reality of 
those characters he has himself created. 


Aside from Escape (and, in spite of the distinc- 
tion of its manner I am not certain that it does not 
belong with the others) the London plays are symp- 
tomatic of a great national weariness. “The needle, 
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Watson!” cries the public, and the dramatist pro- 
ceeds to administer shots of excitement in the form 
of detective tales, or shots of sentiment in the form 
of parlor comedy. Miss Royde-Smith, for instance, 
writes a play called Balcony in which the audience is 
asked to take seriously the anaemic amour of a wife 
and the puerile ravings of her artist husband, who 
reads aloud portentous passages from Russian nov- 
els, pieces together the torn telegrams in the waste 
basket, and swoons with ecstatic memories at the 
odor of wistaria, “her fragrance.” 

Mr. Noel Coward enlivens the season with an opus 
entitled The Queen was in the Parlour, in which a 
beautiful lady becomes, unexpectedly to all con- 
cerned, every inch a Queen. Because of her “peo- 
ple’’—whose presence is attested to by an occasional 
yammering off stage right—she renounces her lover 
in favor of the young and extremely decorative 
‘King. Needless to say, the renunciation does not 
take place until after ‘a mad hour,’ during the prog- 
ress of which the curtain is discreetly lowered, to 
the vociferous derision of the pit, and the well bred 
disappointment of the stalls, equally cheated of this 
high moment of scenic sin. Mr. Coward wrote the 
play tongue in cheek, and in that same manner he 
addressed the audience on the opening night. In 
response to many impassioned calls, he appeared, 
looking charming and boyish and holding Miss Tith- 
eredge tenderly by the hand, he remarked that the 
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play was nothing, the play was a very bad play in- 
deed, but that Miss Titheredge was so lovely that he 
felt sure the audience would not mind. Apparently 
the audience did not mind. 

Apparently, indeed, the audience does not mind 
that the theatre in London is dead. Curious to see 
rOWS- and rows of people politely applauding a dead 
‘thing. “The theatre is dead because there is no won- 
der i in it and no belief. Once there was belief in Eng- 
Tand, and drama was born in the nave of the cathe- 
dral; again, there was amazement at the strangeness 
of life, and men crowded into an inn yard to marvel 
at ghosts and heroes. Strangeness has gone from the 
theatre, and with it reality. No bells ring in the lines 
‘of the dramatist, hor in the soul of the eee 
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Sticcession of Hs eines aed drawing-rooms 
of Congreve, of Pinero, of Henry Arthur Jones, of 
Granville Barker, of Barrie, of Shaw, of Noel 
Coward. Long ago the English actor learned to 
enter a room—no mean achievement in art or life— 
to wear dinner clothes well, to convey or conceal 
emotion by underemphasis of tone and gesture. It is 
not his fault that the rest is silence. 

The stage designer, too, must be dejected. Shaw 
or Galsworthy flings him an occasional eloquent im- 
possibility, but for the most part he, too, is confined 
in a drawing-room. The great actor, the great de- 
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signer is scarcely demanded by a polite drama, po- 
HONE 


The mistake I made about seeing Shakespeare in 
England was in too much leading up to it. I exer- 
cised to be able to appreciate it. I used to go to Dan 
Rider’s Bookshop and pore over the old prints, with 
Mr. Rider pointing out their perfections. Here is 
Mr. Kean as Iago, in scarlet trousers, gold cuirass, 
white gloves, side-burns, and a suave expression 
which would have deceived anyone. Here is Mr. 
Mead as Hotspur, breaking all the laws of balance 
as he advances, sword in hand, upon the enemy. By 
some curious law of perspective, between the noble 
legs of Mr. Mead is the castle, but one knows from 
his undaunted expression that to kick over a castle 
or two is all part of the day’s work. I cannot tell you 
about all of Mr. Rider’s prints, but something must 
be said about Mr. Creswick as a fiercely mustachioed 
Hamlet astride the battlements at Elsinore, and 
about Mr. Anderson, very gory, as Macbeth. Noth- 
ing in the world has ever been so grand as Miss Clara 
Novello as Cleopatra. 

It is unreasonable to expect any modern actor to 
fulfill the expectations aroused by the old prints. I 
think I did, however, expect just that, and hence the 
productions at the Old Vic, robust and honest as 
they are, left me with a vague feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The informal audience, the only audience I 
saw in London in which the majority of people in 
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the stalls were not in evening dress, is apparently 
drawn from all classes of English life. It is an at- 
tentive, uncritical and responsive audience, eating, 
smoking, and listening to Shakespeare with equal 
gusto. Perhaps that is the way Shakespeare should 
be enjoyed . . . “Piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts.” ce 

Certainly it is an achievement to give good Shake- 
speare to the public every week from September to 
June; and certainly the credit goes to the indefati- 
gable director, Lillian Bayliss. Is it an exaggerated 
worship of Shakespeare to feel that good produc- 
tions are not enough for him, nor for the land that 
produced him? 


Stratford on a sunny day with crowds of tourists 
may be the commercialized modern town the guide- 
book deplores; but in the fog it lies remote and still. 
True, there are shops full of effigies of Shakespeare 
done into doorknockers and toasting forks, but 
there is also a door through which I enter a long past 
century. Books, books, books: scaling the walls and 
spilling onto tables and heaping the floor. Old books, 
rare books, books yellow and watermarked, books 
pulling the walls down about my head. The old book- 
seller, hair awry and glasses pushed high on his 
forehead, is far too engrossed in his own reading to 
care whether I wish to buy, or merely to possess, his 
books. A steep ladder, and in the dim mustiness, 
books from floor to rafters. Rain beats on the 
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gabled roof, grayness trickles through cobwebby 
windows. Quietness, sound of rain, smell of old 
books, steel engravings, “for here lies Juliet, and her 
beauty makes this place a feasting presence full of 
light.” 

The Avon is peaceful. And once, at dawn, from 
my austere walnut room in the White Swan, I heard 
a bell tinkle and saw a shepherd lead his flock across 
the village square. 

Two houses in Stratford, it seems, were the birth- 
place of Shakespeare. A learned person has dis- 
covered that he was not born in Stratford at all. I 
find it not difficult to believe that he was born in 
several houses; or that he first saw light in some 
place other than Stratford; or that he sprang full 
grown from the brain of Zeus; or that he was im- 
maculately conceived. “God is great and now and 
then his prophets come into the world.” 

During the Shakespearean festival at Stratford 
I saw four plays—The Merchant of Venice, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Henry IV, 
Part [I—under the spirited and intelligent direction 
of Bridges Adams. Mr. Adams has a special gift 
for making history move as if it were being newly 
created. He tells me that next season he hopes to 
do the historical plays in historical sequence, an 
achievement which would leave us all indebted to 
him. Mr. Adams is at once fortunate and unfor- 
tunate because of the Stratford fire: fortunate, be- 
cause the theatre was a mistake architecturally and 
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theatrically ; unfortunate, because for the present the 
performances must be given in a hall unsuited to 
the production of Shakespeare, an institutional look- 
_ ing auditorium with a great gulf between the stage 
and the audience. Mr. Adams attempts to bridge this 
gulf by directing the plays in a simple, modern man- 
ner, unlike the more conventional and orotund 
method of the Old Vic. The acting is naturalistic, 
_the lines spoken and not declaimed, the scenery im- 
pressionistic, ‘chiefly lovely curtains of decorated 
silk, which, under changing lights, indicate both 
place and mood. The result is a clear and beautiful 
Shakespearean production. “Yet a faint savor of the 
academic remains: partly the hall, partly the audi- 
ence, for, due to the fact that the plays are planned 
in connection with various schools throughout Eng- 
land, the spectators are chiefly teachers and students. 
To permit youth to study Shakespeare by seeing the 
plays is in itself reason enough for the existence of 
the Stratford theatre, but it inevitably tempers the 
production. 

The lack at the Old Vic and at Stratford is the 
lack of the madness mentioned in the Phedrus. For 
Shakespeare, sanest of men, was also mad. 

“There is also a third kind of madness which 

is a possession of the Muses; this enters into a 
delicate soul, and there inspiring ipa 
awakens lyric and all other numbers. . But 
he who, not being inspired and having no touch 


of madness in his soul, comes to the door and 
thinks that he will get into the temple by the 
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help of Art—he, I say, and his poetry are not 
admitted: the sane man is nowhere at all when 
he enters into rivalry with the madman.” 


By the end of my stay in London the three likes 
allotted me by Mr. Ervine have expanded to include 
drives in the country lanes of Surrey, Sir William 
Wood’s concerts, Sundays on the Thames, English 
weather reports, the horse guard at Whitehall, din- 
ner at the Old Ship Inn, English understatement, 
and above all, English people. 

But in the theatre of England I have seen no play, 
save one written by an Irishman, which might not 
have been conceived before the war. Based on the 
pretense that the past ten years have caused no 
change in the world, the social order, or the British 
Empire, the theatre in England is totally dissociated 
from life. Plays are to be taken in moderation after 
dinner, along with biscuits and cheese. 
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EAVING London is bearable only if one says 
“T will come back.”’ The drive to Paddington 
becomes a sentimental journey compact of cameos 
glimpsed or remembered: Trafalgar Square with 
Nelson’s monument luminous in the sunset; Covent 
Garden on a July morning with blocks of violets, 
vegetables, and verbenas offering themselves in 
democratic friendliness; Buckingham Palace with 
the toy soldiers gravely illustrating Milne; Liberty’s, 
an Orient bazaar; Soho with De Quincey meeting 
little Ann. I feel a sudden attachment for the bob- 
_bies on the corners—how pleasant if I could take a 
cordon of them into Russia! 

No one else however, seems to feel tragic. Every 
one very gay. “Write us from Siberia! Love to the 
Soviet! Let us know about the golf course in Stock- 
holm! You'll be coming back— ‘Oh, to be in England 
now that April’s here-—what!... Cheerio!... 


Cheerio! .. .” And we are really off and it’s the 
last of Bovril and Chatham’s Chocolate for a long, 
long time. . . . However, I am fortunate enough to | 


be going to Ireland with Norreys and Grace O’Conor | 
and it is their suggestion not to say, “I’m leaving | 
England”—but “I’m going to Ireland.” 

What will it be like? The fairy tales or the funny 
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papers? A revolutionary battleground or the Land 
of Heart’s Desire? Greenness, a great deal of green- 
ness . . . an unforgettable vivid face and an Irish © 
voice singing 

“A gra ma chree ma cushla 

shant la gale mavourneen” ... 
St. Patrick . . . the Tara brooch . . . the Ardagh 
chalice... the Abbey Theatre... 

“Norreys, tell us about Ireland. Anyone with a 
name like Norreys Jephson O’Conor should be able 
to talk about Ireland all the way from Paddington 
to Fishguard.” Cathleen O’Conor with the preroga- — 
tive of four years, goes to sleep in a corner of the 
carriage, while Grace O’Conor and I listen to Nor- 
rey’s Gaelic voice as he reads from Battles and En- 
chantments. 

“Long years ago, a great fleet set out from the 
northern isles of the world. On board the ships were 
the Dedannans, People of the God Whose Mother 
was Dana. They had outgrown their own country 
and were seeking new lands, leaving behind them 
their four cities, where they had learned not only the 
arts of peace and the science of war, but magic, in 
which “they surpassed the sages of the arts of heath- 
endom.’ 

“They steered south and landed on the northern 
coast of Ireland, or Eriu, occupied by a people called 
Fir Bolg, Men of the Bag, so named from their cus- 
tom of marching to battle headed by bagpipes. The 
fisherfolk of the coast did not offer resistance to the 
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Dedannans, who had burned their ships in order that 
they might never be able to retreat; but when the 
country folk saw the smoke from the burning vessels, 
they sent word to the Fir Bolg king, at Tara, that 
a race of strangers had descended from the clouds. 

“Headed by their white-robed druids, the Dedan- 
nans marched into full view of the waiting company. 
The eldest druid chanted the history of his race, 
their devotion to art and to science, their achieve- 
ments in war, the names of their kings and their 
great men, and, finally the favor which they promised 
ever to accord to the Milesians. Then he raised his 
harp, and the sunlight reflected from the gold so 
dazzled the Milesians that no man was sure there- 
after of what he saw. The accompanying druids 
raised their harps of silver, and together all played 
music of such sweetness that the senses of the on- 
lookers were dazed. During the tumult of melody, 
the Dedannans appeared to be dressed in green and 
to move rapidly. The side of Sliab Mish opened, 
and from within the mountain came a marvelous 
fragrance. Into the opening went a great company 
of the Dedannans, singing and laughing like happy 
children. In a miraculous way, the whole island be- 
came visible to the Milesians, who saw bands of 
Dedannans disappearing into other mountains, and 
under many lakes, the waters of which closed over 
them. Until that time none of the Milesians had 
realized the full beauty of the land, but now every 
man said to his neighbor, ‘This is my country! ” 
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Dawn over the Irish Sea, a quiet sea slipping past 

smooth, green shores. Ruins of round towers where 
the monks once took refuge. An old gray stone 
castle fallen half across a stream where goats are 
nibbling grass. Low whitewashed stone houses with 
little fields like pocket. hankerchiefs. Flocks of geese 
on the golden gorse (like a song? but so is Ireland 
like a song, a wistful song that will come back to 
haunt one). Sunrise now and figures on the land- 
scape: boys playing hurley in the fields; peasant 
women in gay shawls in the doorways of the thatched 
cottages; huntsmen in scarlet coats leaping the 
double banks between the hedgerows. 

“How late are we?” Norreys asks the steward, 
comparing the scheduled arrival at 9:30 with the 
10:30 of the ship’s clock. “Late, sir?” says the 
steward in surprise. ‘““We’re not late at all, sir. I’ve 
traveled on this ship for ten years, sir, and she’s 
never what you’d call late. But the wind and the 
tide are always against us and we get in some time 
between ten and twelve.” 

In spite of wind and tide, however, we do put in 
at Cork, and along the cobbled quay the jaunting cars 
are drawn up to meet us. There is a great clamor of 
Irish voices and much Irish mirth at our refusal of 
a sensible conveyance and our reckless chartering 
of enough of the enchanting cars to carry our party 
and our array of luggage. Nothing in America has 
prepared us for the technique of gracefully mount- 
ing the Irish national equipage, a high wheeled cart 
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with the seats placed back to back. We are helpless 
with laughter by the time we are precariously bal- 
anced and off along Patrick Street under the mildly 
disapproving gaze of Father Mathew’s statue. Our 
progress here, as elsewhere in Ireland, is compli- 
cated by the fact that we are accompanied by Cath- 
leen’s two imaginary playmates, Logical and Pogi- 
cal. The origin of these mysteriously yclept beings is 
“a matter of conjecture. They appeared with Cathleen 
one day after she had walked with her nurse in 
Kensington Gardens, and became at once an inti- 
mate and uncompromising part of the family mé- 
nage. Pogical is rather delicate, must be sheltered 
from draughts and carefully wrapped in steamer 
rugs, but even at that I prefer her to Logical, who 
is a large and lumpy child with a penchant for sit- 
ting on laps and consuming tea cakes. Any questions 
as to the previous existence of Logical and Pogical 
meet with disarming details from Cathleen. “The 
King,” she says gravely, “in his palast. But not now. 
Once. When I was an ancient statule.’ My mind 
reels back to that aeon when Cathleen was an ancient 
statule and I clutch Logical to keep from tipping 
out of the side car. 

The only dramatic excuse for being in South Ire- 
land, except that one has to go through it to get to 
North Ireland, lies in a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Colleen Bawn. 

“Melodrama!” I had once said scornfully of the 
Boucicault play. But in Ireland one gets back to the 
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real Meaning of the word—‘“drama with melody.” 
Ireland is music, the lakes and hills are tunes, 
the very names sing themselves to you—Kingdom 
o’Kerry, Craig-an-ceol, Brickeen Bridge, Innis- 
fallen Island, the Colleen Bawn. 

During the long, sun-filled afternoon an occasional 
Gaelic exclamation from our old boatman and the 
rhythmic plash of his oars are the only sounds on 
the Killarney lakes. Before the wistful loveliness of 
Ireland we are silent. For the mystery of color, jade 
and amber and amethyst, we find no words. Innis- 
fallen is full of dreams. Muckross Abbey lies under 
a spell. The barefoot monk, his brown robe and 
cowl blown into sculptured folds, is not real, but a 
reincarnation of some Franciscan friar who sat six 
hundred years ago beneath this same yew tree. 
To-night when the moon is high the Princes of Des- 
mond will rise again, and the O’Donaghues of the 
Glen will ride from Tore Mountain down through 
the Gap of Dunloe. 


Going to Dublin means going to the Abbey Thea- 


tre. It means also exploration of winding streets | 


lettered in Gaelic; an impression of the battle flags 
and the armor of knights in the transept of St. Pat- 
ricks ; a temptation to linger on St. Stephen’s Green, 
gay with flower gardens and children feeding the 
ducks in the ponds; but, above all, a pilgrimage to 
the Abbey, the wheels of the side car echoing Lionel 
Johnson’s lines to the theatre,— 
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“Come then and keep with us an Irish feast 
Wherein the Lord of Light and Song is Priest, 
Wrought with the flaming ecstasy of art, 
Sprung from the dreaming of an Irish heart.” 

The Irish create nothing in which the creator re- 
nains hidden. Always the personal element is strong, 
ind this is true of the very building in which one 
yf the earliest little theatres in Europe is housed. 
Phe entrance hall is hung with oil portraits of Yeats, 
ind of the F ay brothers. In the refreshment room 
re etchings and sketches by Irish artists, and plays, 
iow translated into many languages, which exist 
yecause twenty years ago a group of artists believed 
hat a drama of Ireland might be written, produced, 
ind preserved. 

Because of the peculiar construction of the wooden 
yuilding, originally a music hall, you enter by long 
assage-ways ending in doors near the stage. Your 
irst view is of the audience, a very different audi- 
nce from any in England, more alive, responsive, 
ritical, more varied as to classe’ represented, more 
| part of the experiments on the stage. 

In this old theatre during the next ten days I saw 
everal productions, met many young actors, 
vatched the grave and sensitive direction of Arthur 
shields. But I had come at a bad time. The more 
nature acting company had gone to London with 
"he Plough and the Stars; the season’s event, the 
Edipus in Yeats’s translation was not yet in re- 
earsal. I had happened on a week of fillers. There 
vas The Lord Mayor, a concession to public taste, 
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given a better production than it deserved ; there was 
Ann Kavanaugh, underwritten, undeveloped, sig- 
nificant only because it showed the Abbey still en- 
couraging unknown dramatists; there was a transla- 
tion of Sierra’s Two Shepherds which was neither 
Spanish nor Irish. Two productions, however, could 
not have been played so authentically by any other 
group: Apartments. O’Grady’s uproarious farce, 
which swept the audience along on a tide of laughter 
threatening the safety of the old building; and 
Thomas Muskerry, played with an understanding of 
Gaelic temperament which left no nuance unrevealed. 

I found the Abbey not in the theatre but outside 
it: in the studio of 72, where one meets the most 
“exciting people in Dublin; in the stately Adams 
house of William Butler Yeats; in the Arts Club, 
listening to Frank Fay; in the Bonne Bouche where 
Lennox Robinson, Arthur Shields, and others gather 
to talk theatre; above all during the quiet days at 
Coole Park with Lady Gregory. 

Down a Dublin street, through a gate under an 
elm, up a flight of steps to a door left ajar. As we 
step into the hall AZ comes himself to welcome us. 
Tall, powerfully built, a magnificent head with griz- 
zled hair and beard, there is about him something 
leonine and majestic. Physically he suggests Walt 
Whitman, his simplicity and intense reality develop- 
ing the likeness, but in his paintings, which fill the 
rooms, he is akin to Blake and Gabriel Rossetti. 
None of the pictures are realistic. In none does the 
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drawing count as much as the dream, the essence, 
the spiritual core. There are landscapes of the hills 
of Donegal, of County Kerry veiled in mist, half 
tones ineffably sad, or brilliant oils with a pointillage 
of color. There are portraits, usually of a man’s 
face, arresting, troubled, all linked in a curious way 
with Jack Yeats’s amazing head of James Stephens, 
the mouth characteristically twisted half for comedy, 
half for tragedy. Dominating both landscapes and 
portraits, creating the feel of the place, are the dream 
pictures, suggesting 7Z’s own Babylon and Magic. 
Over the paintings is the light that never was on 
land or sea: endless stretches of sand where children 
meet, where nymphs and dragons rise from the foam; 
castles built to music in whose high casements ap- 
pear the Queens of the Enchanted Isles. All of these 
paintings are Ulalume. 


“And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the sun-dials hinted of morn— 
At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 
Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn.” 


The rooms are crowded with people, painters, 
musicians, writers, statesmen. There is much talk 
of Ireland, of the differences between North and 
South, of the old prophecy, “Limerick was the cap- 
ital, Dublin is, Cork shall be.” There is discussion of 
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difficulties, agrarian, political, religious; of the 
revolution, which they euphemistically call “the 
trouble.” Hearing the stories of men shot down in 
Dublin streets, J am reminded of Captain Stephen ~ 
Gwynn’s casual, “The world war was not so much 
for anyone who had had his head bashed in in various 
counties of Ireland.” 

The talk swerves to art, for 7E has just returned 
from Paris, where he saw several exhibits of the 
post impressionists. He thinks the craze for modern 
art a form of hypnotism, people being afraid to say 
what they really think for fear of being out of it. 
“It all started with that very dull Cézanne. No one 
is more overrated than Cézanne. Yet people are 
afraid to say what they really feel. ‘Look at it from 
this angle,’ says someone in a rapt tone—and we are 
afraid to answer that from any angle it looks bad, 
bad in conception, design, execution. Hypnosis is so 
easy,’ A® goes on, while we all prove it. “If I were 
suddenly to point to that shadow under the chair 
and say, ‘Do you see how its blackness corresponds 
to the sublimal soul depth?’ everyone would mur- 
mur, ‘I quite see.’ ” 

Someone defends the idea of the artist’s personal- 
ity becoming visible and 7X says, “Art is merely a 
transparency through which is revealed the essence 
of life,’ and uses Millet and Corot to prove his 
point—“Not just figures or background, certainly 
not the artist, but all in divine accord, all moving 
together, ‘the stars singing together.’ ” 
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Ina discussion ¢ of American art, 7 says that . 
the quality w we lack is leisure, revery. “You are “still” 


in in the r motor age, tossing ‘skyscrapers to the heavens, 
flinging railroads across a continent. There. will 
come a literature tremendous as your blended nation 
1S is tremendous. “Whitman was the forerunner, but 
there have been none since, save O’N eill and Dreiser, 
and they are both too violent. Whitman was vast; 
he filled the whole continent from Maine to Gi 
fornia. He had violence, but also tenderness, quiet- 
ness. He sounded his barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world, but he also knew ‘when lilacs last in the 
dooryard bloomed.’” — 

People begin to ask about various writers. Edward 
Arlington Robinson? “A dessicated Browning.” 
Frost? “Good, but cold, stony, like the country he 
describes.” Sandburg ? “Terrible. When I read ‘Hog 
Butcher to the World’ I am discouraged about 
America.” Edna St. Vincent Millay? “Lovely, but 
isn’t she a bit of a poseur? Not so great as Emily 
Dickinson. . . . No, no art without revery. Thoreau 
and Pilon en it. Hawthorne, because he got 
away from your struggle between pagan and puritan 
and meditated upon it. Whitman, always. He had 
everything. He oe a prophet of what America will 
one day give us.’ 

On this evening as on every subsequent one in 
Dublin I reflected how curious it is that almost the 
only Irish characters who come into American litera- 
ture are variations of the perennial Pat and Mike 
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hauling bricks or tending bars; yet actually one feels 
in Ireland an aristocracy which existed in the days 
when the Britons wore bear skins and talked in 
guttural syllables. 

This aristocracy is epitomized in such a home as 
that of the Verschoyles, whose ancestors have lived 
in Ireland for some five hundred years, whose home 
is rich with the accumulated treasure of generations. 
The Verschoyles illustrate the individualistic char- 
acter of many Irish families: Mr. Verschoyle is pri- 
marily interested in the land, Mrs. Verschoyle is 
Winifred Letts, the poet, and Miss Verschoyle is the 
young sculptor whose Adam was displayed in a 
recent salon. It was at a dinner given by Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle that we met Mr. Frank Fay and his delight- 
ful wife, formerly an actress on the London stage. 
Mr. Fay with his brother William helped to start 
the Abbey Theatre and he recreates for us those 
early days. 

Lady Gregory, Yeats, Edward Martyn, and 
George Moore had made a three years’ experiment in 
Dublin with the Irish Literary Theatre, in which 
Irish plays were acted by an English company. The 
Fay brothers, becoming interested in the plan, di- 
rected a number of plays, among them 7’s Deirdre 
and Yeats’s Kathleen ni Houlihan. A year later, the 
small company, of which Yeats had become Presi- 
dent, met with such success in several productions 
given in London, that it led to the founding of the 
Abbey Theatre. A generous subsidy given by Miss 
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Horniman financed the project until it was taken over 
by the National Theatre Society. 

“The Abbey actors were given professional dis- 
cipline,” Mr. Fay tells us. “My brother and I were 
young actors trained in the tradition of the London 
stage. We hadn’t gone to any of these dramatic 
schools so popular to-day. We were brought up in 
repertory. Do you know what a London stock com- 
pany in the eighties and nineties meant? For a 
guinea a week (lucky if you got it!) you were hired 
as ‘utility,’ which meant five to fifteen rdles a week. 
You were given a book, you copied off your ‘side’ 
and learned it after you went to bed, or during the 
endless rehearsals. You sat on a pile of scenery in 
the dark and dirty backstage and boned away at 
your lines and dreamed of the day you could act the 
young blade in London Assurance, or the tar in 
Black-Eyed Susan, or startle an audience with 
Douglas, or Cato, or Virginius. In between times 
you learned to dance, to sing, to pantomime, to speak 
the English language—for that was before these 
mumbling modern days. You worked day and night, 
you were cold and discouraged and a bit hungry, 
and in consequence, if you were a dilettante you left 
ifter a few weeks. But if you stuck it out, you 
earned to act—yes, by Jove, to act! All in the past, 
nowever. Acting is a lost art. But I don’t blame the 
ictors entirely. I blame the dramatists. Why don’t 
hey study their Shakespeare and learn how to write 
lays? What can an actor do with such lines as—'Is 
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it yourself will be comin’ in to tea?’ or ‘Shure and 
we’ve lamb for the christening’? All this modern 
stuff—tosh, perfect tosh! Shaw—people sitting in 
rows and discussing philosophy. Folk drama—dirty 
old men in kitchens mumbling something unim- 
portant and unintelligible! ‘Maeterlinck—people say- 
ing ‘Yes—no—no—yes—ah—oh—ah—um—ahhh’ 
—and looking idiotic as the curtain falls!” 

“What do you consider a good play?” I ask, in- 
advertently releasing the lightning. “One that gives 
the actor a chance to act!” declares Frank Fay, “One 
in which he is not John Jones or Henry Smith, but 
an actor, using voice, body, magnetism, to create an 
effect! And from what spot on the stage should the 
effect be gained?’ Hypnotized, I venture: “The cen- 
ter,” and Mr. Fay snatches the word in mid-air, 
“Certainly the center, and no place but the center! 
Not whispered in some corner, not delivered back to 
audience. Actors turn their backs on their audiences 


Ss nowadays because they don’t know what to do with 


their faces. Every young whippersnapper thinks he 
can walk on and ‘be himself.’ That’s just what he is, 
not an actor, but a nice young college man. That is 
why acting is a lost art.” 

Thinking to lead the conversation into safer chan- 
nels, someone mentions stage design. ‘““A word to 


cover weakness in acting,” says Mr. Fay. “Pro- 


ducers think if the setting is spectacular the audience 
will not notice that the leading man cannot enter a 
drawing room correctly. They think if the stage is 
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lighted by a purple spot, the audience will not ob- 
serve that the heroine sits with her toes pointed in. 
‘No! A nice painted set is good enough for me. Noth- 
ing unusual, nothing that will distract attention from 
the important thing—the actor.” 

I ask whether he thinks Gordon Craig’s plan for 
pillars and screens might not be unobtrusive yet at- 
mospheric. “Screens are silly,” he replies, “except, of 
course, in such a play as The School for Scandal. 
Curtains I hate—no chance to make a proper en- 
trance or exit. There’s a great deal of nonsense about 
the theatre written nowadays. I just read a very 
silly book by Constantine Stanislavsky all about his 
‘Life in Art.” I open my mouth hastily, then close 
it again. “The book is tosh,’ says Mr. Fay suc- 
cinctly. “It doesn’t get you anywhere. It doesn’t show 
you how. There’s more common sense in old Joe 
Jefferson’s Autobiography than in fifty such books. 
Jefferson knew that acting is the art of getting an 
effect. He shows you how to turn the trick.” 

Later, ina Moscow Theatre, I was to watch Stan- 
islavsky steadfastly refuse to show his actors how to 
turn the trick, to watch him working with infinite 
patience that the miracle might be performed from 
the inside, out. Yet on certain points Constantine 
Stanislavsky and Frank Fay would be in agreement ; 
in their respect for the discipline of the actor, in their 
indefatigability, in their insistence upon perfection 
of vocal and bodily control. 

Dublin is one of the places in which drama is 
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discussed. In England and America people 1 talk about 
plays, a a very different matter. But in Ireland, as in 
‘Russia and in Czechoslovakia, there is an absorption 
in drama not only as revealing but as creating the 
fabric of life. It puzzled me that the theories were 
so divergent among the people working together for 
the national theatre. Here was O’Casey photograph- 
ing Ireland through merciless personal experience; 
Z~ urging that the dramatist make himself merely 
a medium for spiritual truth; Fay demanding that 
the drama be written and produced solely for the ac- 
tor; Robinson fearing too great nationalism, plan- 
ning a varied repertoire. Yeats, in spite of the mood 
of many of his own plays, does not feel that the fu- 
ture drama of Ireland lies in a mystic approach to 
beauty. “There has been no real drama since the 
Elizabethan,” he said, “only echoes of the past. The 
Elizabethan drama was great because it was born 
of a mighty passion, the passion for romance. The 
drama of to- -day will also emerge as a great drama, 
born of the passion for reality.” 

How all this talk about drama ever came to frui- 
tion in a theatre remained a mystery to me until one 
afternoon in a Dublin gallery I saw a portrait by 
Mancini. It is done in somber tones, a study in values 
rather than color: against a background of dull 
brown and olive, a woman in black, her widow’s 
veil shadowy over white hair. The portrait hangs on 
a dark wall in a dimly lit room, yet the face of the 
woman lights the entire place. Seeing it prepared 
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me for Coole Park, where I was to find, as many 
have found before me, the center and source of the 
Abbey Theatre, the creative power behind the mod- 
ern Celtic revival—Lady Augusta Gregory. 


From the loveliness of South Ireland, and the 
stern beauty of North Ireland, I travel westward 
into the primitive. The rolling green hills, the 
streams in flowering meadows, the thatched cottages 
with clothes blowing gayly on the hedges, give way 
to a treeless landscape of furze and stocky shrubs. 
Stone everywhere now, stone walls, often fallen into 
decay, stone castles eyeless and dark, stone fences 
around hard fields, whole villages of stone, strange 
villages—Mullingar and Athlone. Green gives way 
to gray, the gray of sod houses and peat bogs, the 
gray of encircling mountains, with the beat of the 
sea not far distant, and the somber sky overhead. 

At Ballinsloe a boy of about ten gets on. He has 
the high color, the vivid blue eyes, the arrestingly 
beautiful face so often seen in Ireland, and he sits 
very still clutching a brown paper parcel in a small 
lean hand. He says he is going to Gort, and when I 
ask, “For a visit?” he says, “No, for keeps.” He 
looks rather pitiful to be going anywhere by him- 
self for keeps, but he explains with a touch of pride, 
“The throuble it got me father an me two brithers, 
an now there is no one at all, for me mither’s mind 
is not what it should be, what with the throuble an 
all. So it’s to Gort I’m goin’, to a situation.” Just 
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then we reach Gort, and I can only say, “I’m sorry,” 
to which he responds, “A good luck to ye,” with a 
brilliant smile which still returns to me at unexpected 
moments. 


At Gort I am met by Lady Gregory’s old coach- _ 


man, who tucks me into the decorative jaunting car, 
wraps me in colored rugs, and entertains me on the 
ride to the Park with tale after tale of hunts and 
house parties in the gay days “‘before Master Robert 
went away to the war.” “Well I remember when the 
news came Master Robert was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor in France,” he says. “Every man 
in Gort put on his best and sent some sort of a 
present to the big house; and there was a bonfire 
in the square and a celebration indeed, for not a 
man in Gort but was proud of Master Robert. Such 
a one he was to pass the time of day with everyone, 
much like my lady. . . . But after that it was no 
time at all until word came he was killed in Italy, 
and then such a sadness in Gort as we have not got 
over yet, for not a man or woman in Gort that is 
not beholden to my lady, and fond of Master Robert, 
besides.” 

As we enter the gates of the Park we are in great 
avenues of trees, the seven woods of Coole stretching 
away to the left, orchards to the right, a long arch- 
way of holly and oak evergreen sweeping up to the 
slope where the old gray house, generous in outline, 
waits. Lambs are playing on the lawn, a flight of 
swans rises from the lake, and, waiting by the 
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portico, her black lace shawl blown about her wel- 
coming face, stands Lady Gregory. 

We go into the library, a room noble in proportion, 
rich in temper, with books from floor to ceiling on 
three sides, the fourth side opening on the Park. A 
fire of peat and holly branches lights the portraits 
of bygone Gregorys. It is a warm room, a living 
room, of the present, yet full of the past. It has the 
wisdom of a room in which great men of five genera- 
tions have gathered. Portraits with inscriptions are 
here of Robert Browning, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
of Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. “With Mark 
Twain one always had the most serious discussions,” 
said Lady Gregory, “for like most people who write 
humorously, Mark Twain was deeply philosophical. 
Bret Harte would thrill one with tales of America; 
he believed that the west of Ireland, like the west 
of America, was a man’s country.” 

Among Americans at Coole Park, Lady Gregory 
mentions Mr. and Mrs. George Pierce Baker, asking 
with great interest about the expansion of the Har- 
vard 47 Workshop into the Yale Theatre. ““Won- 

.derful America,” is her comment, ‘‘to recognize his 
genius—we won’t say for teaching people to write 
plays, for he and I agree that that is impossible—but 
for placing people in an environment where their 
early plays can be discussed, criticised, and given the 
acid test—production.”’ 

Before Lady Gregory’s fireplace for the past 
twenty years, poets, dramatists, painters, have 
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gathered to talk of Ireland and of art, to read aloud 
to one another plays and poems in the making. 

“T remember the evening when Synge read Riders 
to the Sea,” she said. ‘It was a stormy night, with 
the lake beaten into spray, with rain lashed against 
the panes. Yeats was here and, I think, A®. Since 
the day when I first met Synge wandering among the 
peasants on the Aran Islands and resented his in- 
trusion (I afterwards learned he resented mine!) 
we had become great friends. Largely through the 
influence of Yeats he was turning aside from the 
rather imitative writing of his Paris days, and was 
writing of the Islanders. On this night he sat by the 
fire, bent over, frowning, and read as was his cus- 
tom, without expression. The room grew instantly 
still. For the entire twenty minutes we scarcely 
breathed. When he finished we could not speak. He 
sat bowed down in his chair, forgetting us. And we 
sat forgetting everything except Ireland, and the 
sea, and the sadness of human life.” . 

There is a sense of leisure at Coole Park. The 
days are unplanned, free for walks and talks, for 
solitude, for the unexpected. There are mornings in 
the sunny breakfast room with its gay collection of 
Staffordshire china figures, amusing miniature Vic- 
torias, Garibaldis, O’Connells; and its portraits of 
Burke and other Irish statesmen who were family 
friends. There are walks in the garden with Mrs. 
Robert Gregory, whose conversation is as original 
and vigorous as her work in illustration and paint- 
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ing. There are voyages of exploration and discovery 
with Mrs. Gregory’s two young daughters, Ann and 
Catherine, who are filling vacation days with garden- 
ing and horse back riding. 

Memorable the hours spent in Lady Gregory’s 
salon adjoining the library, a gracious room with 
exquisite statues set among ferns, a richly personal 
place with shelves of books inscribed to her, with 
portraits and miniatures of friends, and paintings 
of Coole Park by artists who have shared its beauty. 
At the desk drawn up by the window facing the 
Park The Workhouse Ward was written and The 
Rising of the Moon and many other plays, as well 
as Gods and Fighting Men, Visions and Beliefs, and 
The Life of Hugh Lane. 

Here Lady Gregory shows me portfolios of the 
early days of the Abbey, copies of the Samheim, 
their theatre magazine, old programs amusingly em- 
bellished by cartoons and limericks, press clippings 
of the American tour in 1911. There are many 
sketches for design and costumes and many carica- 
tures done by Jack Yeats, W. B. Yeats, AL. 

“The problem of design was from the first a dif- 
ficult one. We were in the days of realism, yet some 
of us felt that realism was not right for the Irish 
plays, particularly for the faery plays. I remember 
the storm of dissent caused by Yeats’s article on de- 
sign written in 1899. 

“The theatre of art must discover grave and 
decorative gestures such as delighted Rossetti and 
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Maddox Brown, and grave and decorative scenery 
that will be forgotten the moment an actor has said, 
‘It is dawn.’ The theatre began as ritual and it can- 
not come to its greatness again without recalling 
words and gestures to their ancient sovereignty.” 

We walk through the greenhouses, Lady Gregory 
carrying a basket and pruning shears and stopping 
to show me favorite shrubs and vines, and, as we 
walk through the grounds, pointing out the growth 
of acres of trees which she herself planted. 

“Tt was here by the summer house that the idea 
/of the Abbey Theatre was born. We sat here and — 


\/ talked as we often did of our effort, especially of the 


work of Yeats and Douglass Hyde, to restore the 
ancient spiritual beauty of Irish legend. Yeats had 
written a play and Edward Martyn had written one, 
and I said “We'll have to organize a theatre to get 
them produced! The theatre was organized then 
and there, and the first rehearsal took place, as many 
early rehearsals did, here in the garden.” 

We stroll along the flower-bordered path and sit 
in the sunshine near the great autcgraph tree, and 
Lady Gregory tells me stories of the men whose 
names are engraved there: George Bernard Shaw, 
Lord Dunsany, Augustus John, Masefield. The 
freshest carving is that of Sean O’Casey. “My 
youngest,” smiles Lady Gregory, “and sometimes 
I think my most exciting. You see, not so very long 
ago Sean O’Casey was working as a day laborer, 
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sometimes on the roads, sometimes in factories. He 
had never had a day’s schooling and could not read 
nor write, though he had in his possession a box of 
books left him by a father he cannot remember but 
who was, I suspect, a man of learning. One day 
Sean heard two men quarreling over a point in Irish 
history and one said, ‘If the one or the other of us 
could read now, we could settle it.’ ‘Would such as 
that be in a book?’ asked Sean, and set about teaching 
himself to read. He began on the book at the top of 
the box, which happened to be Locke On Human 
Understanding. Not exactly a text book for a be- 
ginner, but it proved effective. By the time Sean was 
twenty he was reading everything he could lay 
hands on. One night he dropped in at the Abbey 
Theatre, saw his first play, and resolved to write 
one. The manuscript came in so carelessly scrawled 
on scraps of paper that it was difficult to read it, 
but I felt in it a flash of power. I had it typed in 
order to judge it more fairly, but in this form it was 
even more impossible. I took it back, told him that 
it showed a gift for making people talk as people do 
talk, and asked him to rewrite it. The revision took 
him a year. When we read it and saw that it wouldn’t 
do, I think that I was as distressed as he was. 
Fortunately, being Irish, he added rage to distress, 
and swore he would get a play on in spite of us. 
The result was The Shadow of a.Gunman which we 
at once produced. Then came Juno and the Paycock, 
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and The Plough and the Stars, and there will come 
others, for I think he has not yet reached his full 
power.” 

On a rainy afternoon Ann and Catherine pick 
apples in the orchard, for they are packing a box 
of the choicest to send to George Bernard Shaw, 
their favorite of all the guests who frequent Coole 
Park. They tell me with amusement how Shaw was 
lost in the woods near the lake. He strolled off in the 
morning and didn’t come back for luncheon, nor 
for tea, nor for dinner, and it was well past dark 
when the searching party found him. “Of course he 
wouldn’t ever admit that he was really lost, but he 
never teased us again about seeing something in the 
woods—because after that, he knew.” 

I imagine he did . . . For how it may be in sun- 
shine I do not know, but I am sure that on a gray 
day when the swans are motionless on the lake and 
the air silent save for the drip of rain through green 
branches, the seven woods at Coole are full of pres- 
ences. The moss-covered rocks are beasts, men, and 
gods under enchantment. The myriad, upspringing 
brown trunks set free imprisoned spirits of the soil. 
The druid altar in a shadowy entanglement of vine 
is not without its sacrifice. Faery rings are here, and 
faery mounds, and everywhere the splendor of Deir- 
dre, for whom men have died and by whom men live. 

Out of communion with the living silence of the 
woods at Coole Park, poetry, drama, and painting 
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have been born. To walk there is to be stirred by 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. 

Evenings at Coole Park are rendezvous before 
the fire. Everyone returns from wanderings actual - 
or spiritual and brings what treasure he has found — 
“as s offering. There is criticism, wise, humorous; in- | 
‘stant recognition of the thing attempted; ince 
suggestion, inspired flash of phrase. Above all there 
is an atmosphere of creation, whether Lady Gregory 
is playing games with Ann and Catherine, whether 
she is telling of some village happening, or reading 
aloud, her voice peopling the dim room with folk 
from a Gaelic Saga. 

Lady Augusta Gregory has created more than 
bears her name. She is of the women who achieve 
through men. She is wiser than her wisest book, she 
is more beautiful than the beauty dedicated to her. 


GHOSTS IN OSLO 


BSEN’S room. Here at the arch of the window 

he stood and looked across Karl Johans Gate to 
the theatre in which his plays and those of Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjdrnson were advancing the reaches of 
drama and of human understanding. Here, after his 
years abroad he returned to write The Master 
Builder, Litile Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, When 
We Dead Awaken—the four plays which carried 
him “up into the mountain peaks.” Here, giving him- 
self to the mood of The Master Builder, he first ex- 
pressed it in one of those poetic preludes in which he 
was accustomed to compress the essence of a play 
before starting to work upon it. 


They Sat There, the Two 


“They sat there, the two, in so cozy a house, 
through autumn and winter days. Then the house 
burned down. Everything lies in ruins. The two must 
grope among the ashes. 

“For among them is hidden a jewel—a jewel that 
never can burn. And if they search faithfully, it 
may easily happen that he or she may find it. 

“But even should they find it, the burnt-out-two— 
find this precious unburnable jewel—never will she 
find her burnt faith, he never his burnt happiness.” 
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Bjgrnson_ later lived 1 in this same room, when he, 
too, was fighting for an ‘independent. national Nor- 
wegian theatre. The place is filled not only with 
poetry and drama, but with music, for at the old 
flugel with its yellow keys, Grieg composed the 
Peer Gynt suite. The snow is falling noiselessly out- 
side, the room is shadowy. Why leave this theatre 
of remembrance for any moment of any modern 
play? 

Yet even the present of Norwegian drama is 
linked with the past, for Bjgrn Bjgrnson, the son, is 
now director of the National Theatre. “Bjdrn Bjgrn- 
son is the man for you to see,” says Arne Kildal, 
head of the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
Norway, who is planning my dramatic program. 
“You must see performances at the National, and 
the Central, and the Norske, but first of all you 
must talk to Bjgrn Bjgrnson,” and we battle our way 
through the first blizzard of the Norwegian autumn, 
to the National Theatre, where Bjdérn Bjgrnson, a 
courtly, white-haired gentleman, receives us with 
ceremony. He is particularly interested in the Gug- 
genheim Foundation and wishes that each year there 
might be an exchange of students from one country 
to another. “That is the real internationalism—and 
it is especially important in drama. We should have 
some place a great clearing house for plays and for 
designs and for methods of work. 

“Do you try as you go from country to country 
to learn of the history of the various theatres?” he 
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asks. “Though perhaps that becomes too difficult, 
too involved since your object is to see what many 
countries are producing in one given year. With us 
the history is brief, for the first Norwegian theatre 
building, the old Comedy House in Bergen, was 
built as late as 1799.” 

He breaks off abruptly with a question as to 
whether I am going to Sweden, at which he and 
Arne Kildal both laugh—‘Because if so, we may 
as well confess at once that it was a Swede, Strgm- 
berg, who took the first step toward the foundation 
of a National Norwegian theatre. And if you’re go- 
ing to Denmark, we may as well add that it was a 
Danish cast that opened the first Oslo theatre, a cen- 
tury later. You see, we were dependent on Denmark, 
dramatically, during those years—and did you know 
that it was Olé Bull the violinist who founded, in 
1850, Bergen’s National Stage?” 


J tell him that I heard much in Ireland about Olé 


Bull's enterprise, that Lady Gregory and Frank Fay 
told me that it was the Norwegian group which first 


suggested to them the possibility of an Irish national 


theater. 

“Olé Bull was a genius in all that he touched. 
What but genius led him to choose, as ‘theatre poet’ 
for the Norwegian Theatre which he was establish- 
ing at his own risk in Bergen, a scarcely known 
young writer up here in Christiania? Henrik Ibsen 
had written a few plays—an historic tragedy, a 
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‘music-tragedy,’ but certainly nothing in which the 
average person could read a prophecy. Olé Bull 
could. He not only brought Ibsen to Bergen, but 
arranged for him to study the theatre in Germany 
and Denmark, so that when Ibsen came back here 
from the Bergen theatre, in 1857, he had finished 
six years of apprenticeship and could justify Olé 
Bull’s belief that Norway could write and produce 
its own drama. 

“Tbsen, my father, and their associates, Jonas Lie 
and Alexander Kielland, headed the movement to 
make Norway artistically independent. All literature, 
but particularly drama, developed as a result of their 
activity, which became a sort of struggle of youth 
against conservatism. 

“They laid out a path for us in the theatre, and 
you shall judge for yourself how we are follow- 
ing it.” 

The National Theatre of Oslo is formal and florid 
in style, with a balcony overhanging the Park, where 
statues of Ibsen and Bjgrnson gleam through the 
‘snow; with a promenade commanding a view of 
Karl Johans Gate, the wide avenue which leads down 
to the harbor of many colored ships, and up to the 
imperial palace. 

The audience of men and women whose proud 
carriage suggests the figure heads on Viking ships, 
is an audience responsive rather than critical. Dur- 
ing the intermission the talk around the small tables 
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in the refreshment .room, is seldom of the play; 
during the performance the spectators remain cor- 
dial to the production but aloof from it. | 

Upon the stage substantial dramas are given sub- 
stantial life, Gunnar Heiberg’s inexorable studies 
of love as a destructive force of nature—Love’s 
Tragedy, and The Balcony; robust early comedies 
of Ludvig Holberg; Hans Wiers Jensen’s historic 
Anna Pedersdotter. 


The acting, as befits the theatre and the plays, is 


in the formal manner of realism, characters are por- 
trayed with fidelity, but with the slight enlargement 
which takes full cognizance of the footlights. One 
has the sense that here is a theatre which has pur- 
posely preserved its tradition of setting, of acting, 
that The Master Builder played to-night would be 
given as nearly as possible in the manner of three 
decades ago, perhaps in the manner of that dis- 
tinguished cast from L’CEuvre, with M. Lugné-Poé 
as Solness, and Mme. Berthe Bady as Hilda, on 
that night when Ibsen exclaimed, “This is the resur- 
rection of my play.” 

The adherence to traditional methods on the part 
of the National, and to a less extent on the part of 
the Central Theatre, where foreign plays are pro- 
duced, including at present Ilya Surgutcheff’s Vio- 
lins of Autumn, may perhaps account for an ap- 
parent lack of youth on the stage. The Merchant of 
Venice, for instance, however lavish its production, 
cannot but lose effectiveness if Portia and her suitors, 
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as well as many of the revelers, seem to be well past 
middle age. This same lack of a young spirit is also 
manifest in the staging, which is competent, but 
‘ultra conservative, clinging to the box set, strong 
‘footlights, “and baldly painted scenery. 

For sentimental reasons N orwegian drama should 
be preserved exactly as it is, but for further develop- 
ment it has a need of youth thundering at the door. 

One of the ironies of change exists in the attitude 
of the “compact majority” towards the recently 
established Norske Theatre which works for a 
restoration of the early Norwegian language— 
landsmaal—as distinct from the speech tinctured 
with Swedish and Danish. The theatre plans to un- 
earth folk material, and to encourage new plays 
written in the dialect of the country. The one pro- 
duction I saw there, Othello, seemed a curious choice 
in which to insist on a form of language so pure that 
far from all of the Norwegians in the audience could 
understand it. It was a crude performance which 
on the surface seemed to justify the older theatre’s 
attitude, courteous but cold. It is understandable 
that conservatism should regard the venture with 
one auspicious and one drooping eye—yet less than 
a hundred years ago, the present National Theatre 
fought against conservatism for a national drama. 
Ibsen, seeing the case for the minority, might write 
about the situation to-day another Enemy of the 
People. 
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After the Greeks, silence. Silence after Shakes- 

thsen. 

“Tn the cities, drama is dormant, but in the coun- 
try along the fjgrds, in the villages, somethin 
‘astir. The setting for a national drama is there; hill 
folding into the unknowable north; ravines suave 
with snow but suggesting the loins of a giant ; forests 
of pine aching with a burden of snow; gaunt bushes 
reflected in half frozen fjgrds. Wooden bridges 
buried under snow; wooden houses painted blue, 
painted orange, painted green,—ugly little houses 
glorified with snow. The sun rises, and the sky, 
which has been dim and vague, full of coming snow, 
takes on chromatic hues, casting a violet haze over 
the whiteness, turning the sheets of half frozen 
water into an incredible rose flame. A long line of 
horned oxen winds down the valley; women in full 
dark skirts and white kerchiefs are milking the 
goats; around the bend of a distant fj¢rd comes a 
boat, the rowers black specks against the sunrise. 
The setting is here; and the people; and drama 


will come. Knut Hainan is writing, and Johan 


Bojer and Nini Roll Anker and Hedge Krog. We 
shall have dramas of The Growth of the Soil, dramas 
of such dwellers in the far woods as Pan, dramas of 
these Last of the Vikings. 

“Have you seen the relics of the Norsemen?” 
Arne Kildal asks me. “The ships, the sledges, the 


drinking horns, the figure heads? Because that is 
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how Norwegian drama must be made. It must_be 


carved by hand. Our climate, our character, will 
not “stand a flimsy drama ‘made of softness, pretti- 
‘ness. Norse ships were made of wood; Norse drama 
must be made of elemental things—bread, pain, sun- 
light, darkness. Our writers have made a mistake 
of late in trying to make our plays less stern and 
dark. They have only succeeded in making them 
trivial. To be real, our drama must be in our own 
mood, in the temper of our people, as was the drama 
of Ibsen and of Bjgrnson. Our drama must be full 
of thunder and lightning, of burning ships, of the 


knowledge that ‘all things perish, going down to the 


999 


sea. 
The room of Ibsen, dim in twilight, is full of 
presences: Rita of the “gold and green forests” 
. Borkman pacing on the balcony . . . the rat 
wife with her black bag . . . Solness building his 
high towers . . . Hilda come for her kingdom .. . 
Harps are in the air . . . and from the sea is borne 
in the poignant cry, “the crutch, the crutch is float- 
ing.” 


Norwegian drama is perhaps as yet too close to 
its giant to do more than listen to a “massive sandal 


set on stone.” 
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N a medieval map of Scandinavia the three 

nations are summed up in those pithy syllables 
which are the special gift of map makers. “Denmark 
is partly an island and would be quite an island were 
it not attached to Germany. Norway is surrounded 
by the sea and touches Sweden on the east: her 
men are big and not gentle. The Swedes were at 
first a ferocious people and caused much sorrow to 
Europe, but to-day their Christian reputation stands 
high and there is happiness among them.” 

Both the reputation and the happiness have gone 
on increasing since those words were written in the 
fifteenth century, until to-day there is no capital in 
Europe with a greater air of peace and prosperity 
than this proud white city. In contrast to picturesque 
Oslo, Stockholm is a modern city with magnificent 
parks, drives, and buildings. The town hall with 
its colonnade of marble arches opening on the luster- 
like blue of Lake Malar is a superb setting for the 
deliberations of a people whose history, interwoven 
with that of Norway and Denmark, goes back to the 
ninth century. Kingship in Sweden was not heredi- 
tary but appointed, until Gustavas Vasa rose from 
the common people to be King by Divine Right of 


Power in Battle and in Peace. A superman Vasa, 
52 
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and a super-king, knowing art, science, warcraft; 
therefore when he said, “From now on the Kingship 
of Sweden is vested in the line of Vasa,” no one 
denied him: the Parliament in 1544 made the king- 
dom hereditary, and his descendants ruled Sweden 
until the French line ascended the throne in the early 
nineteenth century. 

“From Kings and Councillors of the earth, good 
Lord deliver us,” we pray in the churches, making a 
mental question mark after Sweden. For her pre- 
served peace, her economic security, her splendid 
system of education, her impressive art galleries, 
concert halls, theatres, are all due to kings and coun- 
cillors. 

“A good king is the greatest guarantee of national 
security and honor,” Erik Forsberg told me. “Noth- 
ing so holds a country together as a united affec- 


tionate interest in a royal house, and the quality of © 


life of any people depends on the quality of life of 


its royal family. In America it seems to me from my ) 
reading of your literature you have made for your- | 
self a royal house, not in Washington, but in Holly- } 


wood.” 

The feel of a country comes best from living with 
her people, and it was through being in the home of 
Erik Forsberg, his wife, and daughter, through 
meeting their friends, through the long drives when 
we visited the ancient shrines of Thor and Odin 
it Upsala, or stood in old churches heavy with his- 
ory, or shared experiences over the good red wine 
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of Sweden, that I came to love the country and to 
marvel at the intellectual riches of the lives of her — 
people. Erik Forsberg, typical of many Swedes 
whom I met, is a business man who reads, speaks, 
and thinks in several languages, who has a com- 
prehensive knowledge of history, world politics, 
science, art. He sells separators, performs experi- 
ments in his laboratory, translates Shakespeare, and 
collects etchings. “Is there anything your husband 
does not know?” I ask Mrs. Forsberg, who replies 
placidly, “If so I have not found it.” And Inga, 
back from school in France remarks casually, “It 
is so with most.Swedes. With us it is a disgrace to — 
understand one one thing. It is like speaking a 


one language.” And to my question they reply, “Of 


course all cannot travel, all cannot study, but you 
will find the average of intelligence high. There i is 
no illiteracy in Sweden.” vi 

We drive through the countryside, golden fields 
spreading like an open fan before us, pine forests 
pungent and cool, sturdy farmhouses, painted in 
bright colors, each in a tranquil grove. The beauty 
of Sweden is a strong beauty, piercingly pure, like 
the water from her wayside springs. 

When it is time for “Eftermiddagskaffe” we stop 
at the home of a friend. Perhaps it is a great country 
house, its long living room decorated in red— 
red draperies, red rugs, red satin couches, a con- 
servatory of blossoming plants, a beautiful white 
enamel stove. Sometimes it is a simpler home, but 
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always it is incredibly polished and shining, always 
there are gay prints on the wall and homespun linen 
on the table, and welcome on every face. Afternoon 
coffee, a fascinating array of jugs and pitchers 
and inspired confections in the way of little cakes, 
is merely preliminary, however, to the real function 
of the day, the impressive Swedish dinner, which 
starts at the buffet with an amazing assortment of 
smorgdsbord—caviare, tiny raw fish and cheese 
balls, advances through a proud procession of bread 
and cheese, clear soup, fish baked whole and gar- 
nished with green salad, meat variously garlanded, 
vegetables, puddings in ornate molds garnished with 
wine sauce—each course accompanied by its ap- 
propriate wine and all followed by coffee, fruit and 
a Swedish punch, in which, if you have not by that 
time lost consciousness, you pledge your hostess, 
your host pledges you, while everyone rapturously 
choruses, “‘skaal!’’ 

The tranquillity and vigor of Swedish life are 
jualities reflected in the theatre: in the audience, 
4t once primitive and intelligent, poised in secure 
power; in the acting, full bodied, yet controlled; in 
he repertoire—Wagner, Shakespearean tragedy, 
sycles, rather than single plays, from the Miracles 
und Moralities, from Strindberg, and Pirandello. 
Modern plays are robust: Goetz’ satirical Menageri 
owerfully acted at the Comedy Theatre; The First 
Violin at the Royal Dramatic Theatre, with Nils 
Persone impersonating Moller. Revues, especially 
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those of Rolf’s circus, are spontaneous and original. 
Ernest Rolf, as amusing as his own productions, is 
known as the Swedish Balieff because during the 
days of the war he started a cabaret which has since 
become famous through northern Europe. “But Ba- 
lieff, not Rolf, discovered America,” says Rolf with 
a shrug and a laugh, “Like Columbus and Leif the 
Lucky, eh? However, I plan soon to come to Amer- 
ica bringing an all Scandinavian revue.” 

Two lines of development are evident in the Swed- 
ish theatre: one, traditional, best exemplified in the 
acting of Anders de Wahl; one, experimental, grow- 
ing out of an attempt to interpret Strindberg. 

_Anders de Wahl, whose versatility permits him to 
play many modern roles as well as Everyman, Ham- 
let, Othello, Pierrot, bases all of his acting on the 
Swedish theory of mental planning. Yet so rich and 
varied is his emotional expression that he creates 
that illusion which is the aim of the realistic theatre 
—an illusion of reality. In the old university theatre 
at Upsala—the Upsala of Strindberg and Linné and 
Swedenborg—on the small stage with flickering 
lights from open candles, with the silk curtains of 
the improvised setting blowing in the draft, with 
an eager audience of students hanging from the 
wooden galleries, de Wahl uncannily creates the 
atmosphere of Pirandello’s Henry IV. An electrical 
current racing between actors and audience; the 
hush, the sharply intaken breath, more significant 
than applause. Pulsing voice, pause for an incalcu- 
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lable second before the swoop into a new emotion, 
eloquent hands, tortured mask, the eyes alone living. 
Later, in his library at Stockholm, Anders de Wahl 
explains to me his conception of the role. 


“All réles must be first mastered with cool accu- | 
racy. Only after you know may you be permitted to | 


feel. Otherwise you might feel at the wrong time. 
To work out Pirandello you must demand insistently 
“What does he mean?’ 

“Henry IV awakes from his injury completely 
sane but condemned to insanity by the belief of 
others. ‘Very well then,’ he thinks, ‘I am ruined, 
I am lost, my life is over. They have pulled the 
strings for me—I will now pull the strings that 
they may dance! So the mad game goes on. Then 
comes the girl. ‘Perhaps,’ he thinks, ‘love may again 
be mine.’ Then he makes the bitter discovery that 
she comes only in search for sensation. ‘Very well 
then, she shall have sensation’-—and madder the 
game becomes until unreality is all,” 

In Rome I told Pirandello of de Wahl’s interpre- 
tation, and he said, “I should like to see it played so, 
going from bitter sanity, through agonized laughter, 
to the moment when the unreal becomes more real 
than the actual.” 

Othello is the character about which de Wahl 
talks most eagerly, walking up and down the room, 
thrusting excited hands through his thick gray hair, 
stopping to act a scene to prove his point. 

“Othello is a child, a great child, a simple child. 


— 
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He must not be played in stately manner as a King, 
or in a darkly frowning manner, as a barbarian. 
His nobility is the nobility of a child. When he 
stands before the senate he is half laughing, half 
embarrassed. ‘See here, I’m not good at speeches. 
You see, I’ve done certain things—trained wild 
animals, lived with savages—all that sort of thing— 
and Desdemona loves me for it—that’s the way it 
is.’ All very simple, naive. Othello has little intel- 
lectual power, but great moral power. He is a strict 
moralist. He doesn’t want his officers to drink. He 
expects dignity, morality, chastity. He believes and 
trusts people—Desdemona, Iago, Cassio—everyone. 
It is absurd to say the play is a play of groundless 
jealousy—or of jealousy at all. Iago cannot make 
Othello groundlessly jealous. Othello laughs, he 
laughs, he adores Desdemona. The line, ‘Excellent 
wretch, perdition catch my soul how I do love thee!’ 
often read as a jealous line, is purely a rhapsody of 
endearment, as one might say to his beloved in a mo- 
ment of transport, ‘You little devil how I love you! ” 
“Tt is at this point,” de Wahl urges, “that it becomes 
apparent that the theme is not jealousy, but betrayal 
—the betrayal of a great and simple soul caught in 
a web of villainy. Othello does not murder Desde- 
mona, but offers her up as a sacrifice. 
‘It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars—’ 

is a prayer. It is not as a lover, but as a priest that 
he cries 
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‘Desdemona, have you prayed to-night?’ ” 


Anders de Wahl has the variety of interest char- 
acteristic of the Swede. His home overlooking the 
Baltic is rich with evidences of travel in many lands: 
tapestries from Persia and Turkestan, cabinets of 
unset gems from Gibraltar and Egypt, editions of 
rare books in many languages, records of a quarter 
century on the Swedish stage. 

“When I am thinking out a part as I am now \ 
thinking out The Emperor Jones,’ he tells me, “TI / 
walk here on my balcony. You see how the spires and / 
ships are reflected in the water? It is well for any } 
artist to look often at reflections in the water and } 
to remember that what he gives back is never the ) 
thing itself, never life, but the reflection of life.” ! 

Harriet Bosse, the third wife of Strindberg, who, 
since his death has dedicated herself to the inter- 
pretation of his plays, abandons the type of acting 
and production which attempts. to reflect life. She is 
concerned with stating abstract truth in terms of the 
stage. In her experiments she is helped by the New 
Concert House, Greek in conception, a lofty pillared 
temple. Discarding cumbersome scenery, as Strind- 
berg and August Falck had done at the Intimate 
Theater in 1907, she and her associates make the 
stage, through steps rising from the pit and ascend- 
ing irregularly toward an unseen goal, a symbol of 
progression. Costumes are of no place, of no period, 
suggesting in their simplicity, pilgrim robes. The 
acting, notably that of Harriet Bosse herself, pos- 
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sesses objectivity, detachment. Unemphatic, cool, 


she seems to be pon dering | rather than feeling her 
lines. Across the vast uncurtained stage move the 
plays of Strindberg, not palpitating fragments torn 
from a body of thought, but the body itself made 
manifest. As the dramas unfold in solemn proces- 
sional it becomes clear that all of them are about a 
search Strindberg was making, a search for har- 
‘mony. How may man, cast with no volition of his 
‘own into the caldron, escape the fire? By creating 
a dream world, Swanwhite, The Crown Bride, The 
Dream Play? By deliverance over to the sharp em- 
brace of flesh, Miss Julie, The Stronger, Simoon? 
By revulsion, a shuddering away from life in its 
sickening revelations—Debit and Credit, The Thun- 
der-Storm, After the Fire? By acceptance of the 
fire, by walking with charred feet Towards Damas- 
cus? 

Here in the theatre is searching for truth. We are 
not audience, but communicants. 

“Strindberg can be understood only if his plays 
are acted together, in a cycle, as we act him in 
Sweden,” Harriet Bosse says with quiet intensity. 
“In America, giving only now and again a single 
play, you must have a false impression of him. To 
take one play out of its order is wrong. All of his 
plays belong together, in the order written, like 
threads in a tapestry. Only so can you understand 
what Strindberg was seeking, only so can you un- 
derstand why he suffered so terribly. . . . You have 
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one writer who suffers in that way, and I think for 
the same reason. He is Eugene O’Neill, a very great 
artist., I read many American and English books. 
They are pleasant if one does not wish to think, 
_ but they are not important. But O’ Neill is important. 
“He knows about the real world that is underneath 
the world of flat, upper things. I think he must be 
a sorrowful man, but it is always true that to think 
about life makes one sad. i cian 
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The kings and councillors neglected nothing in 
their lavish giving. “I will take you to see a little 
theatre that existed before you Americans fought 
your Revolution,” Erik Forsberg promises. And on 
the grounds of the pleasure palace of the kings at 
Drottingholm, he shows me a gem of a miniature 
eighteenth century theatre built for King Adolphe- 
Frederick in 1764. It has so completely the air of hav- 
ing been forgotten through the centuries that I be- 
lieve I have discovered it until the old curator, 
amused at my exclamations over the mountains, 
caverns and battlefields of the thirty sets, over the 
machines in which one descended from heaven or | 
arose from hell, informs me that “another American | 
went queer about the theatre a year or so ago. He | 
came out every day and ran around taking pictures 
and writing in a little book.” 

Drottingholm Theatre, it seems, belongs by right 
of recent discovery to John Mason Brown, but he 
will allow others to go occasionally to see the stage 
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on which experimental, “home talent” casts per- 
formed for the amusement of the court. You may 
sit on the hard and humble seats in the rear, gra- 
ciously reserved for His Majesty’s Second Valets 
and Barbers; or place cards will direct you if you 
prefer to imagine yourself a Cavalier, a King’s 
Great Watch, or a Lady That Has Been Presented. 
March solemnly down the strip of red carpet leading 
to the golden chairs of the King and Queen; or, if 
you come incognito, enter one of the upper boxes 
with its grilled railing—inclosures which after cen- 
turies still preserve a faint aroma of romance. 

Backstage, huge canvas figures of gods and god- 
desses tower in the gloom, suits of armor covered 
with dust suggest The Indian Emperor, or The Con- 
quest of Granada, favorite thrillers. Gigantic angels, 
moth eaten but heroic, and fat cupids disporting upon 
still fatter clouds recreate the world of Handel and 
Gluck operas. In the workshop the king himself 
often designed and painted scenery and made model 
sets, some of which have been preserved; the ladies 
of the court designed and made costumes; and Des- 
prez, the king’s chief stage painter created designs 
which are marvels of ingenuity. 

Since the restoration of the theatre at the com- 
mand of the present king, many of the rooms have 
been given over to an exhibition of pictures and 
costumes demonstrating the history of scenic art 
from the early days to the period of Adolphe-Fred- 
erick, There is much foreign material among it: 
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Primaticcio’s designs for a féte at the court of 
Francois I, a number of original sketches by Des- 
prez, and a collection of rare French and Italian de- 
signs from the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. An illustrated history of the collection by 
an eminent Swedish authority is soon to appear. 

In the meantime the little theatre at Drottingholm 
remains deserted, its beautiful curtain, with the in- 
tertwined initials of the Queen never raised except 
as a favor to some chance comer, who is, as the old 
curator expresses it, “tokig.” 

“When they get to thinking too much about the ) 
theatre something happens to their heads. They’re — 
never the same again. It was that way with Adolphe- | 
Frederick—never the same after he began writing | 
plays and building his theatre. Then his son took to — 
theatre going—and what happened to him? Mur- | 
dered in the opera house at Stockholm at a fancy } 
dress ball! It all comes of too much pretending that 
what isn’t so, is.”’ : 

... I ride back with my friends through the 
autumn woods; and because it is sunset, and fare- 
well, we stop at the cellar of the Golden Peace and 
drink to certain Kings and Councillors, to little thea- 
tres past and present, and to a return engagement 


in Sweden. 
Skaal! 


GORDON CRAIG 
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nothing at all save a person. A Frenchman, writ- 
ing an exhaustive aécoufit of each city visited, has 
after Venice a single notation, “To-day I met 
Byron.” As I write of Denmark I find one over- 
shadowing event: here I met Gordon Craig. Al- 
though there are several theatres in Copenhagen, 
I spent my time in one, unique in modern Europe, 
a city of entertainment in itself, the Royal Theatre, 
to which had come as guest director of an Ibsen 
play, Gordon Craig. 
“Do you know how it was built?’ demands Gor- 
don Craig, standing in the Square and pointing to 
the pillars and dome of Det Kongelige Theater. 
“It was a present from the King. All the glories 
of Europe are presents from Kings or Dukes. Look 
behind a theatre and find a King. What in God’s 
name will we do for art now that the days of Kings 
and their Dukes are passing! Yet what a clutter of 
bad art, bad taste, we’re sweeping away with ’em. 
When we get rid of the patchwork of the past, and 
have done with all this talk of the ‘new,’ then per- 
haps we shall have the theatre which is for all and 
forever, of no time, of all time. However, even now, 
64 
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_ we have this theatre of a King—and a very swagger 
theatre it is.” 


Two hundred years ago Christian the Fifth or- 
dered that opera, ballet, and drama should be given 
interchangeably night after night in the playhouse 
he had bestowed ; to-day, in the theatre which stands 
on the site of the old, the director, William Norrie, 
carries on the tradition. During the past year the 
company produced dramas by Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Goldoni, Chekov, Holberg; op- 
eras by Wagner, Debussy, Puccini, Salomon, Verdi, 
Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti; ballets by Fokin, Saint- 
Léon, Benois, Schmedes,—a record possible only be- 
_cause of the repertory system, and the theatre school, 
“in which recruits from the ages of ten to fifteen or 
thereabouts are given two years’ training in acting, 
singing, and dancing before they are taken into the 
company. Is it this training which gives to Danish 
acting the ease which is apparent in every actor? 

Here is the grand manner which Gordon Craig 
describes as the Fourth Scene in the march of the 
theatre from the past to the present: 

“Bring the sea on our stages ... the world... 
the stars and the winds . 
Now change—presto the underworld. 
Now the abodes of the Gods . . 
Now the palace of the Xuxiemes, Emperor of 


Ly 
Now the source of the river Tiber . 


”? 


In a week which includes a Schubert opera, Uncle 
Vanya, and a revival of a hundred year old Danish 
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vaudeville, there is an elaborate production of The 
Tempest, where in sky and sea meet all the moods 
of the unearthly music of Jean Sibelius. All effects 
procurable by machinery are to be found in Johannes 
Poulsen’s production: the drunken ship wallowing in 
the waves; the table, flower laden, candle lit, rising 
from the rocks; Ariel, unbelievably soaring. 

However, it is not with machines that Gordon 
Craig will do The Pretenders. 


“The scene stands by itseli—and is monotone. All the 
colour used is produced by light . . . a scene of form and 
colour without any paint at all—without any drawing on 
it—scene simplified, with mobility added to it.” 

In the workrooms at the theatre, carpenters, 
trained in an older tradition, are working with 
an absorbed interest on the fifteen designs which 
are to project the play. The production is being 
created in one of Gordon Craig’s rooms at the Hotel 
Angleterre. The room is the core of the production 
and Gordon Craig is the core of the room: drafts- 
men are working at long tables; the director comes 
in to ask if all is well; Johannes Poulsen comes in to 
take Craig to rehearsal. Watching these stage men 
who have run a theatre for a quarter of a century 
consulting Gordon Craig on every conceivable point, 
hearing his advice, terse, imaginative, sound, I think 
of the description, in a wise theatre book, of the 
Master of Drama. 


“Now the best man at Drama must be the best man at 
Theatres and at playing with Theatricals. 


GORDON (ReAIG fe 


At one period he is Moliére, the actor writer. At an- 
other time, Sophocles, dancer-actor-writer. At a third 


_ time Andreini, actor only. At a fourth time Shakespeare, 


actor-writer ... 


All these men thought in terms of the stage—lived 
theatre—brought man, mountains, passions, sun, light, 
dreams, ghosts, into the Theatre: not only by means of 


_words—by any means they could contrive—and to the 


end of time this will be so and may be so.”’ 


To this list of best men at the theatre, add the 
name, of Gordon Craig, artist-actor-writer. In the 
days when he was a young actor in the company of 
Sir Henry Irving he began to study painted scenery, 
“avenues leading up to goodness knows where and 
which no one could walk on. ...I would gaze 
longingly at the mountains painted there or the 
twisted highroads which led to the mountains, 


and I would fancy myself walking along them,’ he 


writes in Towards a New Theatre. ‘““My whole de- 
sire was to get into the picture, and I always re- 
gretted that I could not do so. It was for this reason, 
I suppose, that when I came to design scenes for 
myself I avoided putting any place in my picture 
which could not be traveled into actually by the 
actors.” The scenes which Gordon Craig began to 
dream in those days drew not only upon his Gaelic 
heritage of beauty, but upon the rich theatre expe- 
rience of his mother, Ellen Terry, and upon the 
wisdom of his father, a famous architect; drew, too, 
as the years went on, upon his extensive study of 
theatres of the past and present, about which he 
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has written brilliantly and authoritatively in The 
Art of the Theatre, The Theatre Advancing, and 
in The Mask, his theatre journal published in Italy. 
Actor-artist-writer, he is also producer, and it is 
part of his genius that he plunges into each produc- 
tion as if it were the first and the last. 

“T am having a magnificent time,’ Craig tells 
me, speaking of the rehearsals of The Pretenders. “I 
work here all day and most of the night—we start 
at seven in the morning, and go on and on. Poulsen 
is a delightful fellow—I could work with him for- 
ever.” When I confess that I cannot read the play, 
Gordon Craig is amused. ‘‘Neither could I for a long 
time. Poulsen wanted it because he wished to play 
the role of the Bishop, but there seemed nothing in 
it for me, or for any producer. I would read an act 
and then I would say to myself, ‘What a terrible 
play. I cannot do a thing for this terrible play.’ Then 
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one night I read it once again rapidly, as plays — 


sometimes must be read, and I saw that it was a 
great play. I saw the Pretenders rising on steps. 
There is one scene—but come—I will show you—” 
and he opens a portfolio and takes out a sketch for 
a winding and intricate wall, ending in a crooked 
gateway. “There is where the Pretender and his 
sons are murdered. They cannot be murdered in an 
open space because the assassins are not men who 
would meet them openly, but mean rascals, petty 
tradesmen. In the open they would shirk it—but in 
adarkalley . . .” he breaks off and makes a gesture. 


a 
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— “So all is crooked and mean.” He looks at the design 


—the look of genius, the look that knows in a flash 
without being taught. 
“But these designs are in the flat—and can be 


really seen only when joined with the acting. No. 


stage design is worth its salt unless it helps the actor. 


“People think because I published a book full of 
designs that I consider designs to be more important 
than acting. I hold no such view. I published the 
designs because I hoped that stage people in England 
would like them and get me a theatre in England 
where the designs could be built for actors to play 
on. Actors like them—Tomasso Salvini, for exam- 
ple, said they would ‘liberate’ the actor—but actors 
have no money, so my theatre is still unbuilt. 

“I have loved two things—the art of the drama, 


and England. All that I have said and done and 


written has been for one or the other of these two. 
‘Yet some have said that I do not love England. I 
love her too much to overpraise her backward _thea- 
“tre. Also some have said I am ‘too great an artist to 


“be a man of the theatre.’ This insults the theatre and 


it doesn’t flatter me. I am first and always a man of 
the theatre. But the theatre must be always advanc- 
ing.” 

With one of his sudden swoops to another sub- 
ject, he suddenly cries, “Do you know anything 
about color? Take hold of color with both hands. 
Don’t be afraid of it. Hold onto it until it gives you 
a blessing . . . When you go to Italy you will see, 
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flashing by the train windows, mosaics of color like _ 
the background of the old master’s paintings and 
not unlike the foregrounds of the modern masters, 
and you will say to yourself ‘I always thought 
the colors were overdone’... But you will be 
reverent in Italy ... No one must say a word 
about color until he has seen Italy—But who cares 
about color ?”’ he goes on with another swerve, “How 
many lumps of sugar in this small cup of coffee?” 

He asks to see my old much worn copy of Scene 
_ which I have brought from America, At my mar- 
ginal notes he exclaims indignantly, “You have put 
black marks on the pages—and it is held to be a 
rather nice looking book. Do you prefer white kid 
gloves when blacked? And here I see you have writ- 
ten, ‘What does he mean by saying that stone is 
more genuine than paint? Does he mean that a thing 
must be permanent to be genuine?’—I only meant 
that a stone palace as built on a Greek stage was © 
more genuine than one painted on canvas on a mod- 
ern stage. I hate ‘theatrical’ scenery. It is not pos- 
sible to put the human body against painted canvas 
and have either truth or art result. Three dimen- 
sions are needed, a background for the actor, simple, 
but capable of infinite variety through light. Play, 
actor, and scene should be one.” He proceeds to 
illustrate by going through the plates in Scene and 
in Towards a New Theatre. The designs exemplify 
Mr. Craig’s definition: 
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“THEATRE.—According to Professor Skeat, a 
French word . . . Derived from the Latin theatrum, de- 
rived from the Greek ®<azpov, a place for seeing shows, 
derived from the Greek @cdoua, I see... . 

“Note: Not a word about it being a place for hearing 

30,000 words babbled out in two hours.” 
The designs of Gordon Craig strip a play to its 
spiritual core: as Stanislavsky once said of Hamlet, 
“it disemboweled the entire contents of the pictured 
moment.” 

In their stern simplicity the scenes are the despair 
of small actors who know that to act within, or 
rather, as a part of them, requires a corresponding 
nobility of spirit. The despair, too, of literal minded 
producers. “But there is no door,” a German theatre 
director said to Mr. Craig, referring to his plan for 
Otway’s Venice Preserved. Mr. Craig replied, 
“There is a way in and a way out.” The “way in” 
to the stage designs of Gordon Craig is almost as 
difficult a way as that leading to another Kingdom. 
Falseness, artificiality, tawdriness cannot enter. No 
man may enter except he become, imaginatively, as 
a little child. 

So we talk—he gives, I receive—color, woodcuts, 
Italian paintings, the production of Hamlet in Mos- 
cow, and his friend, Constantine Stanislavsky. He 
speaks of theories of acting; of his mother, Ellen 
Terry; of Greek drama; of Shakespeare as an actor ; 
of Moliére’s stage settings. To attempt to record 
the conversation of Gordon Craig is to attempt to 
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describe a sword flashing. His mind passes rapidly 
from picture to picture. He speaks of Macbeth—a 
witch standing on a stone—he may pass at once to 
Stonehenge, for the witch may become part and 
parcel of the stone to his mind’s eye—but quickly 
he is gone from this, for the circle of stones which 
makes Stonehenge has reminded him of the theory 
that the place was once a temple— “‘A theatre rather, 
a theatre of reality. People talk to-day of our ‘real- 
istic’ theatre, but of course that is nonsense. The 
theatre of to-day is based on pretence: paint pre- 
‘tending to be stone, actors pretending to be certain 
characters. The Greeks never pretended. They be- 
lieved fiercely in what they performed. What they 
performed revealed their inner life and its values. 
Our drama to-day does not reveal life but parodies 
it—it is dead because it is beliefless. The actors do 
, not believe, the spectators do not believe, and unless 
\ actors and spectators collaborate there can be no 
) great drama. 

“Think of the great dramatic collaborations of 
the past; India, China . . . religious ritual uniting 
audience and performers in ecstatic worship... 
Mingle with the forty thousand people on a Greek 
hillside, watching in the clear Attic sunshine a phal- 
lic procession; hear the sublime words ‘when mortals 
have to do with more than man’ . . . In the nave 
of the cathedral witness drama reborn as spectators 
kneel before a miracle enacted by their priests . . . 
Join the delighted crowd in an Italian street and 
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watch the antics of Capitano and Pulcinella .. . 
Jostle your way into the pit in that other open air 
theatre and see a tremendous, exciting new play by 
Will Shakespeare. All of these theatres were real 
because belief lived in them. . . . In no one of them 
did ten thousand spectators lounge and loll and yawn 
and say, ‘Amuse me. Pick me up.’ . . . Preposter- 
ous! Art, I repeat, is not a pick-me-up, it is a com- 
munion.”’ ie 


— 
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As an appropriately grateful gesture to the gods 
of drama, I go out to Elsinore and stand in the 
courtyard of Hamlet’s castle. An old woman who 
looks exactly like a Hogarth drawing comes out of 
a cottage, regards me curiously, and remarks that 
the festival was over last August; this being October 
Iam in no luck at all. As nearly as I can gather from 
her mixture of Danish and German, I missed the 
most sensational dramatic event in Europe—the five 
hundredth anniversary celebration of Elsinore: 
pageants and spectacles, jousts under the silver and 
blue, plays by great actors of Sweden and Denmark, 
and the burning of a witch in Gronnehave on the 
very spot where such affairs were common three 
hundred years ago. I am sorry to have missed the 
witch, yet I think I prefer the lonely Elsinore which 
is mine on the long afternoon .. . “bounded in a 
nutshell I count myself a king of infinite space.” 

As I come back, I receive kaleidoscopic impres- 
sions: swarthy faces in the bristling spires of ships; 
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marble bridges spanning the canal; dragons gleam- 
ing above the Bourse; King Christian’s signet on 
Renaissance towers. Yet these are merely back- 
ground. 

Among the many pictures of Gordon Craig of 
these days, I like best to remember three. : 

I slip into the back of the theatre to watch a 
rehearsal of The Pretenders, marveling again at the 
vigor and indefatigability of Johannes Poulsen. 
Within ten days I have seen him rollick through a 
Danish vaudeville, direct a stupendous production 
of The Tempest, and act Caliban, investing the part 
with a monstrous bestiality, yet withal a bitter heart 
of rumination: 

“Setebos, Setebos, and Setebos! 

’*Thinketh, He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the moon.” 
Yet with all these productions going on, Poulsen 
spends hours every day directing The Pretenders, 
acting the Bishop. And when Johannes Poulsen re- 
hearses, he acts. He leaps about, he seems to grow 
taller, to become superhuman, to collapse, to die. 
Incidentally he curses with full favored Danish oaths 
anyone who misses a cue or bungles a line. During 
the rehearsal Gordon Craig enters the back of the 
stage from the workshop, strolling along with huge 
black coat flung back like a cape. He sits down un- 
seen in the stalls, and as he watches Poulsen act, he 
completely loses himself. I read in his face the tribute 
one artist gives to another. The light falls in such 
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a way that his great coat fades into the darkness 
of the house, his hat gives a complete blackness of 
background to his long white hair, while the high 
light catches his nervous hands and his face, the 
sensitive, exalted face of Ellen Terry. A study in 
values, a drawing in that black and white he uses 
so tremendously. 

The second picture is of Gordon Craig in the 
famous old Copenhagen Oyster House, where we 
have for our farewell celebration, a table and the in- 
terested service of the entire staff of waiters. Gordon 
Craig regards the small Danish flag on the table 
with disapproval. “The lady is an American,” he 
tells the fascinated waiter, “We must have the Stars 


and Stripes.” After excited conferences with the 


management, an American flag is produced and 
Craig begins ordering, an impressive function, as 
waiter after waiter, hovering near, is drawn in and 
consulted. “The lady desires a Danish dish,” he ex- 
plains imperturbably, though I am consumed by 
laughter, “Why, I do not know, but such is her 
peculiar request. A Danish delicacy for the lady, 
then, and let it be prepared in your best manner. 
Though it be caviar to the general, let it be nectar 
and ambrosia to the lady.” The waiter hopefully 
scribbles “caviar’’ and is still more elated when Mr. 
Craig orders a whisky and soda. “But stay!” he 
cries as the waiter is about to dash off, “Should I 
have it? I am also having oysters—many of them— 
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raw—on shells—should I at the same meal con- 
sume whisky? Is there not some old tradition which 
forbids it?” 

While the staff prepares our remarkable repast, 
Gordon Craig opens the Danish newspaper with as 
much ceremony as if he could read it. “Will you be- 
lieve it, there is not a word here about Us,” he com- 
ments darkly, “Not a picture, not an interview, not 
an Intimate Glimpse. Not a syllable about Me. Less 
than a syllable about You. I really do not know what 
the press is coming to. . . . Something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” 

We outstay all the others, and Gordon Craig, with 
his gift for drawing people into the picture, delights 
the puffy proprietor, by pointing out with his cane 
the beauties of the mural decorations. 

“Oh, this is nice! I say, you know, this is really 
extr’ordinary. I like pictures of ships, I do indeed. 
This, you know, is the real way to see pictures— 
not in galleries—galleries are indecent, galleries are 
shambles. But a good picture now and then, taken 
in moderation, after an excellent dinner—”’ There 
is a large lithograph marked mysteriously Ostens 
Map, and when I guess Oyster Map, Gordon Craig 
accepts it solemnly, “Ah, of course, an oyster map. 
Habitat of wild oysters and of oysters which may 
be eaten with impunity. Incredible, marvelous in- 
tuition of woman! No man would have known it for 
an Oyster Map.” 

As Gordon Craig walks in the Square at Copen- 
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hagen he points with his cane, and designs in light, 
shadow, architectural mass leap out in response to 
his words. The contour of a certain building ar- 
rests his eye and he is off on a description of an 
eighteenth century playhouse; light falling in a cer- 
tain way suggests an etching, perhaps Blind Tobit 
by Rembrandt, the dramatic invention of the old 
man groping his way to meet his own shadow; 
children playing with toys in the street, and he is 
lost in musing—“Interpreting their dreams... 


marionettes ... as the Buddha in a temple is a 
marionette, or the Figure on the Cross in one of 
our churches . . . perhaps someday we shall know 


what use we could make in the theatre of these silent, 


_ these obedient actors. 


“Life is over too soon,” Gordon Craig interrupts 
himself abruptly, “Artists have not time to come to- 
gether, to work together. I think we are not getting 
one fiftieth part out of our art because each man 
works for and by himself. No longer are there 
apprentices, eager to work—all are fussing to get 
on, not to hold back. To-day the young artists copy 
the faults only, and out of these faults modern 
schools are made. This is bad. It comes from the 
too great haste of the age. The modern notion is to 


‘bother a master for three months, to get kicked out 


of his studio for cheek, to go off and boast that he 
‘studied with Balint,’ to get some fool to engage him 
at a good salary on the strength of the boast—to do 
all this from vanity and ignorance so as to gain 
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money. It is a disagreeable thing to do, it leads no- 
where, and it harms the public, who naturally prefer 
to get fresh eggs for their money. Out of the six 
hundred men claiming to have studied with me, or 
to be following my principles, you will not find many 
genuine students. The genuine-ones went to the war 
and are dead. Young Lovat Fraser was one of 
them. I held him in great regard and his death was 
a considerable loss to the British stage—more than 
it supposes—if it ever stops to think of it at all— 
which is most unlikely. 

“But a number of excellent fellows are coming 
along. I hope their country will not starve them out 
of their ideals and even out of their sound common 
sense. Countries do that, you know, quite uncon- 
sciously, of course, but nevertheless fatally ... 
Young artists must again become apprentices and 
labor as long and as modestly as they once did, or 
the loss to art will be irreparable.” He breaks off 
abruptly, “Do you know what a masterpiece is? Last 
year an old Italian artist told me . . 

“A young artist comes to a master. At first he 
helps just by cleaning the studio, by arranging the 
brushes, by polishing some stone. Always he is 
modest, because always he fears the grandeur and 
terrible nature of art. After several years he begins 
to paint. The artist looks at his painting, suggests, 
corrects; it is rubbed off and done again. They work 
together quietly. As the older artist, the great one, 
grows tired, the young one comes, in time, to be able 
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to finish his work. People looking at the picture do 


_ not know that all is not by the hand of the master, 


so unerringly have the lines been drawn. All is of 
a piece. But the young artist never claims a part of 
the praise. He never signs himself ‘Assistant to the 
director.’ He never says, ‘See, I can do it, too! He 
goes on quietly, working for the master, proud as 
Punch to put a stroke of the brush here and there. 
Later, much later, he comes to be working on his 
own painting, and sometimes the master says, ‘We 
must try again,’ and sometimes he says, ‘Almost 
you have found it! . . . The young artist goes on 
working, and one day the master pauses, stands for 
a long time looking at the picture, then says, ‘I will 
come back and look at it again.’ He comes again 
and yet again, while the young artist stands anx- 
iously in the shadow. At last the master turns to 
him. ‘Now we must part,’ he says sadly and joy- 
fully. ‘I can teach you no more. This is your master- 
piece.’ 


It is both tragic and ironic that a unique artist, 
whose influence permeates the finest work of 
theatres throughout the world, whose conceptions 
are appropriated by lesser artists everywhere, should 
have no theatre of his own. 

John Masefield, writing of a London exhibition 
of designs, scenes, and models of theatres of the 
world, makes a plea for a theatre set apart for the 
production of plays by master dramatists of “beauty, 
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majesty, or mirth of mind,’ a theatre under the 
direction of Gordon Craig: 
“There stood the work for England and made mute 
Our enemies who mocked us with decay ; 


There was a life’s devotion come to fruit, 
Enduring beauty keeping death at bay. 


Here is the work. Who, greater than his age, 
Will use this work to consecrate the stage?” 


HORSES’ BACKS 


$f ORDS are hoops, through which we leap 
upon meanings, which are horses’ backs, 
bare, moving.” 

To leap upon the meaning of Russia to-day re- 
quires a plunge over the cliff of prejudice. To leap 
upon a live reality, stripped of all trappings by which 
we are accustomed to cling, is dangerous. To keep 
a footing, even though the pace be violent and at 
times destructive, is difficult. Yet if we are to under- 
stand, even in the limited sense of its relation to the 
theatre, this profound convulsion, this significant 
reshaping of a social order, it is necessary to make 
the leap. 

Obviously, no one who has spent only a few 
months in Moscow and Leningrad can presume to 
speak with authority about a country so vast, so in- 
explicable that even her own people fail to under- 
stand her. Yet no one can live, even for a short time, 
in a country, going into streets, shops, schools, fac- 
tories, churches, theatres, homes; meeting a varied 
group of people—workers, students, politicians, sci- 
entists, artists—without receiving definite impres- 
sions. I went to Russia because I wanted to under- 


stand the circumstances under which developed the 
81 
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incomparable art which we have seen in Stanislav- 
sky’s Theatre, in the Chauve-Souris, the Musical 
Studio, the Ballets Russes, the Habimah; and be- 
cause I wanted to see for myself what part the thea- 
tre plays in the new order, and how it is influenced 
by that order. The answer to both questions proved 
to be so bound up with the whole social experiment 
that I became absorbed by the drama outside the 
theatre, the strange, stirring, and glorious drama 
that is Russia. 

Before I entered Russia I had gained from news- 
papers and from conversations, chiefly with people 
who had never been there, a mass of misinformation 
only equaled by that which I have heard and read 
since I came out. I was told, among other things, 
that it was useless to go in at all because I would be 
allowed to see only what “They” wished me to see; 
that I’ would be under espionage, day and night; 
that if I commented unfavorably upon anything I 
saw, although I might escape, the Russians to whom 
I spoke, or any Russians entertaining me, would be 
in danger ; that I should be led to think that everyone 
in Russia was in favor of the Soviet, because no 
one would dare on fear of death, to breathe a word 
against the government; that it would be impossible 
for me to talk with anyone in English, German, or 
French, because all the people who formerly spoke 
these languages had been exiled, shot, or placed un- 
der terror of admitting that they were intelligentsia; 
that the only people one met in Russia to-day were 
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ignorant and loutish peasants; that all churches in 
Russia were either demolished or closed by order of 
the Soviet; that streets were so unsafe that a woman 
could not walk about alone; that sanitary conditions 
meant certain illness; that it was useless to go to 
Russia to study the theatre since the drama, together 
with all other art, was dead. 

Riding hour after hour through desolate stretches 
of Poland where the pines move in sombre proces- 
sional, I think occasionally of these warnings, but 
oftener of Russia, this vast, unknown, unknowable 
land stretching from the Arctic to Turkestan; a re- 
gion so immense that one may travel for weeks by 
sledge through silent steppes, seeing only now and 
then a peasant village; or for days by camel through 
burning desert; or for weeks by boat down the Volga, 
and yet never leave the domain which covers one 
sixth of all the surface of the earth. This land in my 
imagining is peopled not by Ukrainians, Finns, 
Turks, Tartars, White Russians, Georgians, Cir- 
cassians, but by characters from novels and plays 
of Tolstoy, of Andreyev, of Dostoyevsky, of Gogol. 
The Seven that were Hanged are there, and Luka 
speaking to the miserable ones in The Lower Depths; 
Tsar Fyodor in all the splendor of a court un- 
paralleled in glory; Anna Karenina, and Anastasia, 
and Sonia, and all the women who flame like meteors 
through the pages of Russian literature. The rich 
fabric of their lives, passionate, yearning, tragic 
with world sorrow, with understanding of man’s sin 
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and weakness, is shot through by the music of Rach- 
maninov, of Tschaikovsky, of Glausonov, of Chalia- 
pin, and threaded by the colors of Rjepin and Vrubel 
and Zurikov. 

The Russia of their art is not so much an actual 
place as the uncharted region of the soul of man. 
The conflict is not so much external as an internal 
and undying struggle for truth. Coupled with this 
ceaseless spiritual striving there is an acceptance of 


life difficult for an Anglo Saxon to understand. In- 


terminable pages of talk about life, death, love, sin, 
disease, war, murder, suicide, prostitution, poverty. 
point ‘of view, but nothing done about it. An intensi- 
fication of all emotions and intellectual reactions, 
coupled with a seeming paralysis of action. The in- 
firm, the aged, the ill; epileptics, idiots, wastrels, 
criminals—people in terms of pain—it is chiefly of 
these twilit souls that Russian artists Lae chosen 
to write. 

Are the people we know through Russian litera- 


)ture, these acceptors of life, of a different blood 


from those who now reject life on the old terms, who 
annihilate beliefs, standards, codes, upon which their 
civilization stood? Or is their negation of the old 
scheme of things and their struggle for a new a 
part of this same search for truth? 


First glimpses of Russia, vivid, unforgettable. 
After the Polish frontier, an ever increasing aus- 


es 
ry 
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terity of landscape: endless stretches of frozen 
ground, harsh, unyielding; occasional fields in which 
peasants in broken boots and rough dark garments 
bend over the stubble; trees gaunt against a remote 
sky. 

Minsk, glimpses of the clustering wooden houses 
of the town; the platform full of Soviet soldiers in 
their olive uniforms, long coats, close fitting caps, 


not the fiercely bearded men of the cartoons, but 


smooth faced, serious boys, who look less indecipher- 
able than the station signs in those baffling heiro- 
glyphics which are incantations. At Borisov on the 
Berezina, a Russian beauty in full black skirt, cerise 
blouse pulled tightly over abundant bosom, high 


heeled slippers, Spanish comb in her black hair, 


sways, hands on hips, laughs, flirts with a crowd of 
men who press around her. The laughter, the Slavic 
ejaculation, rise in crescendo; a toothless old woman 
in the background cries and mumbles. The whole 


_ thing is like something out of the Chauve-Souris. 


Strange villages now, dirt villages. Inclosures 
with heaped up dirt for walls, dirt yards, dirt huts 
with roofs of sod. Frowsy peasants peering from 
doorways .. . Millions of such peasants in Russia. 
Millions. Left for centuries to eat, sleep, live, love, 
work in terms of dirt. Can any dream that they shall 
become free men? Some dare to dream it. 

Smolensk, and though it is not yet four o’clock the 
dark unrolls swiftly like a curtain. From now on the 
somber landscape, the dirt villages, the stolid peas- 
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ants are seen only in the infrequent wavering gleams 
from lonely villages. 

Moscow itself stretches flatly from the station, 
an expanse of cobbled streets, sodden with wet and 
slippery mud. Droshky drivers, bundled to the ears 
in fur, crack their whips over horses whose attire 
is the most picturesque thing left in Russia—rags 
that are none the less colorful for being tattered and 
worn. Moscow by droshky, amazing, incredible, a 
city unlike anything I have seen or dreamed of; a 
city of workers, of people plainly dressed in dark, 
rough clothes; trams loaded with workers; workers 
pouring into theatres; shops bare of extravagance, 
showing only the piace food and clothes._A great 
city with no display of luxury, no people richly 
“dressed, no procession of motors. A heavy sky, a 
drizzle of rain but not quite coming through, as if 
it were too apathetic to rain. Above the dirty streets 
the sudden, contradictory beauty of cathedrals, rose, 
blue, and gold. Grim upon a central hill, surrounded 
by high stone battlements pierced by circular stone 
towers, the Kremlin, walled fortress of the Tsars. 
Within the Kremlin the cathedrals, monasteries, 
palaces of eight centuries, now turned into museums 
of the past and government offices of the present. 
Over the Kremlin that most significant of many 
strange contrasts in Russia, the red flag of the 
Soviet flying above the black eagles of the Romanovs. 

During the first few days and nights in Moscow 
I am under a spell. I can not eat nor sleep. I do not 
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want to go to theatres, to talk to anyone. I want only 
to walk in this ugly, beautiful, baffling city, to be 
lost in the tumult of voices, to become a part of the 


' splendor of old Russia, and a part of the strange- 


ness of new Russia pouring irresistibly through the 
streets of Moscow. There is, by the way, no sense 
of espionage. No one asks me who, why, or what I 
am. I am completely inconspicuous and unimpor- 
tant. 

To be sure I usually lose my way in these wan- 
derings, and since being lost is inevitable, I do it 
thoroughly. I am lost in Bolshaya Pirogovskaya and 
in Neglinny Proyezd and in Petrovsko-Razumov- 
skoye, and although I can neither pronounce nor 


_ read them, it is diverting to attempt to do both. I 


discover the irregular lanes of Kitai-Gorod, the in- 
ner city, the Chinese city; and the Arbat, a market 
square where peasants bring fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, where bourgeoisie sometimes display for sale 
the last of family treasures, where the statue of 
Gogol looks down with a melancholy as profound 
as that of the Dead Souls of his creation. I watch 
the mothers and children in the small, rather dreary 
parks; it surprises me to see so many babies, ap- 
parently held in some regard. From press accounts 
I had supposed that the privately run perambulator 
had gone into the discard along with the marriage 
lines. On the contrary, the best dressed, best fed 
people in Russia to-day are the babies, of whom 
there seem to be an inconsistent number. 
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I pass palaces which have been turned into 
museums, into government offices, into libraries; 
low built, porticoed houses, the former dwellings of 
aristocrats, now children’s courts, experimental 
schools, workers’ clubs; six story houses, former 
homes of the bourgeoisie, which are now subdivided 
into apartments, each one of which accommodates 
more people than formerly occupied the entire build- 
ing. No one in Moscow has a house larger than 
the needs of his family, each person being allowed 
a certain amount of space. This regulation works 
both ways: the workers have more room than be- 
fore the Revolution; the bourgeoisie, and the intel- 
ligentsia, have less. The leveling process is both up 
and down. One of the puzzling, yet consistent con- 
tradictions in Moscow is that although living quar- 
ters are extremely congested, and the housing prob- 
lem unsolved, yet there is an amazing amount of 
space devoted to theatres, museums, libraries, sci- 
entific laboratories; stations for all sorts of social, 
educational, economic investigation, schools and 
clubs for factory workers, clinics for maternity and 
infancy; academies and universities of agriculture, 
mining, forestry, economics, literary history, Ori- 
ental studies, music, theatre, art, applied art. Every 
inch in Moscow is used, but rather for public than 
for private good. 

I pass the Imperial Riding School, now a motor 
garage for the Soviet, and come to the Troitzkiya 
Gate inscribed with words from Cicero: 
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“When Socrates was asked what country he came from 
he answered, “The whole world is my native country.’ ” 
. . . When I am tired of being lost I can always 
find a droshky and attempt the name of my hotel and 
the sum I will pay. “Bolshaya Moskovskaya,” and 
“adeen rouble.” “Nyet! Nyet!”’ he always exclaims 
with injured dignity. “Dwa rouble!” ““Nyet! Nyet!’’ 
say I haughtily, having been informed of the droshky 
game. As I walk on, all the other droshky men crack 
their whips in my direction, so my izvoschik hastily 
capitulates with, “Horosho!” ‘Very well” which 
conveys, according to inflection, anything from an 
insult to a compliment. “Horosho!” say I with a tol- 
erant shrug, and clamber in. Or, in case the izvos- 
chik cannot understand my carefully rehearsed Rus- 
sian, I have only to call “Tovarish!” and immediately 
passersby—women with babies, or workers with 
bundles, or students with books, come up and help 
explain to the droshky man, all talking with the 
babel of excited voices which attends the simplest 
transaction in Russia. For the most significant word 
in Soviet Russia is Tovarish, comrade. 
~~This does not mean that the streets of Moscow 
are rosy with an aura of friendliness. Since I can- 
not go about shouting ‘““Tovarish” if I am caught in 
a crowd on the tram, I fight my way through a solid 
mass of backs wedged into an unyielding wall: in 
the after-theatre rush to the cloakroom I am elbowed 
and shoved with all the democratic impersonality of 
the New York subway mob. One difference between 
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the old and the new Russian courtesy is exemplified 
by an episode at my hotel. I am on friendly terms 
with the doorkeeper, a whitehaired old aristocrat 
who greets me each morning with a courtly bow, 
calls my droshky, and tucks the robe about me in 
the grand manner. If I say I am walking or going 
by tram he is always distressed. ‘“Canaille!” he says, 
with an expressive gesture toward the comrades 
pouring into trams and along streets. One morning 
when I come down-stairs, ask for my galoshes and 
sit down to put them on, the old doorkeeper hap- 
pens to be standing where he can see me. The two 
cloakroom attendants whose duty it is to sweep up 
each avalanche of snow from incoming galoshes, 
stand stupidly watching me as usual. It has never 
occurred to me to be irritated by their stolidity: this 
is Soviet Russia—why should any person put on 
the galoshes of any other person? But the old man 
utters a furious ejaculation, strides into the cloak- 
room, seizes the two comrades, and with an ava- 
lanche of Russian terrifying to the ears, knocks their 
heads together, bangs them against the wall, flings 
them limp and stunned in a heap on the floor, spits 
upon them, advances to me as I sit petrified, kneels 
down, and in spite of my protests, proceeds, with a 
magnificent gesture, to put on my galoshes. 

After he has made a dignified and triumphant 
exit, the porter, who is still barricaded by the desk 
behind which he took refuge at Ivan’s entrance, 
speaks in an awed voice, “He called them sons of 
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pigs and sons of dogs and other words which I may 
not translate. He is of the old order and does not 
understand the new freedom, in which no person 
should buckle the boots of another.” After this oc- 
currence, each time I enter the cloakroom an attend- 
ant, one apprehensive eye on the door, proceeds to 
revert to pre-revolutionary standards. 


Often in the dim Moscow dusk I walk through the 
Place of Revolution. The wet and muddy streets 
are an expanse of dreariness, gleaming with an oc- 
casional light from the torches of vendors’ carts 
drawn up along the street. In the cigarette stand 
a languid girl with a shawl over her head coughs in- 
cessantly. The bootblacking stand is, as always, 
ironically empty; Petrushka, a scarlet handkerchief 
tied over her black braids, is behind the booth of 
red caviar; old men in dirty aprons offer baskets 
full of brown and black and white bread; a boy with 
a face like a Zuloaga painting is selling sunflower 
seeds for ten kopeks a glass. 

Enshrined between two archways of the gate lead- 
ing from the Place of Revolution, stands the chapel 
of the Iberian Virgin, its blue dome spangled with 
stars and crowned with a golden crucifix. Inside, 
the odor of incense, pale tapers burning, the voice 
of the priest intoning, worshipers kneeling, making 
the sign of the cross, touching their foreheads to 
the ground, kissing the glass over the sacred images, 
glass thickly overlaid with grease. This was the most 
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famous shrine in Russia before the Revolution. Dur- 
ing the plague and famine its sacred ikon was often 
carried by troika to hundreds of dying in a single 
night. Light from the candles shines upon the beg- 
gars outside the door, old women with feet tied up 
in straw and sacking; shines also upon the inscrip- 
tion on a building near by, 


“Religion is an opiate for the people.” 


Out of the chapel, through the Iberian gate into 
Red Square, once Parade Square, where trade routes 
from the Baltic and the Orient met, where ships 
landed from the Moscow river. Here in the Middle 
Ages the Tartars fought interminable battles with 
the native princes. Here Napoleon entered the city 
and stabled his horses in the cathedral. 

The October Revolution was fought in and around 
Red Square, and since then it has become a ren- 
dezvous for workers. The old fortress, impassive 
Soviet guards drawn up at the entrance gates, takes 
on solemnity at twilight. The massive tomb of Lenin 
is shadowy and still. The Square is deserted. save 
for the long line of people filing quietly past the 
mausoleum. 

St. Basil’s, dark and proud, looks down on the 
Square. Up the steps to the portico swept the robes 
of Ivan the Terrible on the day when he first beheld 
the cathedral. “Let the eyes of the architect be 
struck out,’ commanded the Tsar, “lest in future 
he duplicate these thrilling proportions.” 
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The beauty of the Cathedral of St. Basil cannot 
be told. It must be experienced emotionally. West- 
minster one can sense from etchings, St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s exist even in the poorest reproductions, 
but St. Basil’s with its voluptuous and tortured 
beauty must be sensed to be known at all. Desert 
sands and palm trees are back of it, processions of 
Moors with proud black faces and jeweled turbans; 
Byzantium is there, cypress and sandalwood, ar- 
gosies with purple sails from Nineveh and Tyre. In 
its basic central dome is the controlled power of an 
ancient civilization dying without explaining itself. 
In the encircling minarets, irregular in color, size, 
and contour, are the ancient mysteries of the dance, 
music, sculpture, and painting. In the colors, exist- 
ing after centuries with passionate ineradicability, 
is a secret of the past. In the throng of people pass- 
ing the neglected shrine of St. Basil to pay reverence 
at the tomb of Lenin is a comment on the present. 

On the western Poklonnaya Gora, the Hill of 
Salutation, I stand with a Russian, a member of the 
new order. Hearing his words I look down on Mos- 
cow through the long course of centuries. 

“This hill was part of desolate steppes during that 
dim antiquity when nomadic tribes from the East 
moved westward, while the Slavs of the North still 
lived in their deep forests. It remained wilderness 
through the ninth century when the northmen, 
called by the Slavs, Russ, came south along the Vol- 
hov and the Dnieper to the shores of the Black Sea. 
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The slow tide southward left cities in its wake— 
Novgorod, Smolensk, and Kiev, cities which rose 
with Byzantium and fell before the Mongolian in- 
vasion. Meanwhile in the north and east rural com- 
munities grew up under landlords called boyars. Of 
these principalities the Muscovite was the strongest. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, she refused to 
pay tribute to the Mongolians, and became herself 
the center of the Muscovite empire under rulers 
called Tsars. The merchant princes lived by the 
work of the peasants who finally, in spite of revolts, 
became serfs. The merchants now became so strong 
that in 1613 they crowned one of their own number, 
Michael Romanov, Tsar of Muscovy; through the 
power of mercantile capital they conquered Siberia, 
and established in 1682 an absolute monarchy under 
‘Peter the First. ; 

“Had we stood here in those days we should have 
seen a spectacle of wealth, power, and splendor un- 
like the sombre scene of to-day . . . Yet the reason 
for to-day lies partly in that autocracy built on the 
serfdom of a peasantry. I say partly, for it was not 
imperialism alone that brought about the Revolu- 
tion. In the nineteenth century industrialization came 
to a country which was unprepared, economically, 
to receive it. Huge cities developed at incredible 
speed under a capitalistic system. Peasants were 
free now, but still slaves of ignorance and poverty, 
and easily susceptible to revolutionary doctrines. A 
wave of revolution swept the country, culminating in 
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1905 in We demonstration of workers in front of the 
Winter Palace at Petrograd. 

“To the steps of this palace workers had some- 
times crawled to beg for aid. Now they appeared 
marching, marching, thousands on thousands, not 
begging, but demanding. They were led by the left 
wing of the Social Democratic Party, the Bolshe- 
vists, the Russian word for the Majority. The 

eMinority wing, Mensheviks, and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries, to which Kerensky belonged, counseled 
moderation, but could not stand against the Bolshe- 
vists, made up of a number of intelligentsia, many 
peasants, and practically all the workers, who now 
created their first organs of political power, the 
workers’ councils, Soviets. The Tsarist party, 
alarmed, made agrarian reforms, drove the workers’ 
political parties into secrecy, and exiled the leaders, 
among them Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

“In spite of internal dissension, Russia now 
plunged into the world war. That part of the army 
already inflamed against the government, fought un- 
enthusiastically for a cause which it felt concerned 
only the ruling class. There were rumors against the 
Tsar, complaint of Rasputin’s influence, accusations 
of corruption in Church and State. The bitterness 
culminated in the February Revolution of 1917, 
which swept the Russian palace bare, and left, in 
place of the royal family, a provisional government 
under Kerensky. The exhausted peasant armies on 
the frontiers of the world war had imagined that 
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the deposition of the Tsar would bring peace. When 
this proved a mirage, they refused to fight longer 
for a cause which they had never understood, and 
turned their arms against their own government. It 
was not so much a revolution as a dissolution, a com- 
plete falling to pieces of a peasantry no longer 
bound by loyalty to a country or a sovereign. 

“In the meantime the Bolshevists had gone on 
since 1903 developing the Soviets, or workers’ coun- 
cils according to the theories of Karl Marx. Under 
Lenin, who had returned from exile, and under ban- 
ners of ‘Peace to the country,’ ‘Workers’ control 
over production,’ this group overthrew the Keren- 
sky régime in the October Revolution of 1917. The 
second congress of Soviets proclaimed on October 
25th—November 7th in the new calendar—the dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat, although it was only in 
1920, after terrific bloodshed, that the Bolshevist 
leaders found themselves at the head of a union of 
republics, which they proceeded to base, not upon 
principles of private property, but upon principles of 
Socialist common wealth. 

“Do not think I minimize the horror of the Revolu- 
tion. It came to the Russia of my boyhood, to my 
family, to my friends. But Russia was sick and dy- 
ing—only a bloody operation could save her. 

“And the goal? A culture which is above classes, 
without national boundaries, truly human.” Then 
he repeated words which I was later to see inscribed 
on the walls of the factories and schools: 
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“In a society which will have thrown off the pinch- 
ing and stultifying worry about one’s daily bread, in 
which all children will be well fed and strong and gay, 
and in which they will absorb the fundamental elements 
of science and art as they absorb albumen and air and 
the warmth of the sun; in a society in which there will 
be no senseless discrimination between the values of 
physical and intellectual work, in which the liberated ego- 
tism of man will be directed wholly toward the under- 
standing, the transformation, the betterment of the uni- 
verse—in such a society the dynamic development of 
culture will be incomparable with anything that went on 
in the past. But all this will come only after a climb, pro- 
longed and difficult, which is still ahead of us.” 


“You have come to us during the climb. You will 
see not free men, but men being taught what to do 
with freedom—tens of millions being taught to use 
these instruments of power, schools, factories, thea- 
tres. . . . Sometimes at night I feel them walking 
across my naked brain, all these millions . . . but 
during this time of training them, there can be no 
swerving . . . those who fight the common good 
must be shot or exiled . . . those who are learn- 
ing must be taught only what the state wishes 
taught. 

“You have come to see our theatres. If you can 
enter them without prejudice you may see more. 
You may, perhaps, see what Russia once was, what 
she now is, and is to be.” 


RED THEATRE 


HE revolution ripped the Russian stage wide 
open. It gave drama on its own terms. Tear 
down the curtain—no more lurking behind curtains 
in life or art. Out with the silly row of lights divid- 
ing us—we are no longer amusers and amused. 
Board up the orchestra—when we want music we'll 
have it, but not in a row between actors and audi- 
ence, not in a pit covered for some inscrutable reason 
with evergreen. Knock down the flats, which for 
all your stippling are never anything but painted 
flats—when we want them we'll use them, but 
they'll be flats and not tree-trunks. For this, God 
save the mark, is a theatre—not a drawing room, a 
forest, or a bazaar. 

The crowd pouring night after night into Meier- 
hold’s theatre is the most alive audience I have seen 
in any country. It is full blooded, vigorous, coarse, 
rough, careless in dress and manner, laughing, jos- 
tling, talking, shouting approval or disapproval. 
Workers, students, artists, soldiers surge into the 
great, bare theatre, take possession of the hard seats, 
fill the wooden boxes (which are literally boxes, not 
plush and gold bathtubs), and pack the galleries, 
from which they proceed to hang precariously, eat- 


ing caviar sandwiches and exchanging pleasantries 
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with the stage hands, who are rolling screens about 
_with a careless efficiency far different from the usual 
- last minute scramble before the curtain goes up. It 
is impossible to tell where audience leaves off and 
‘drama begins; it is difficult to decide whether to 
~ watch the boisterous crowd or the free, high stage, 
_a stage stripped bare, with a back wall of brick, with 
“trestles and ladders and ‘machinery in sight of the 
audience. if 

~~ bell rings, late comers crowd in, some finding 
seats, others going up the aisles and taking posses- 
sion of the stage, a stage equipped with the mate- 
rial at hand, wood and steel in which Russia is rich. 
At her disposal no fabric save coarsest rep and wool. 
What matter? Her audience is dressed in coarsest 
rep and wool. What point display of luxurious mate- 
rial in a land where velvets, gauzes, silks have gone 
their way to the everlasting bonfire? The stage is 
not a fabric stage. No curtains of velvet hanging in 
folds; no curtains of silk in prismatic colors; no sky 
curtain of stretched canvas “‘thick inlaid with patines 
of bright gold’; no curtains of iridescent gauze be- 
hind which move figures richly clad. Not a soft stage, 
not a lovely stage; no interior decoration, no haber- 
dashery, no “gowns by—gloves by—wraps by—. 
The shoes worn by Miss in Act III by —.” In 
Meierhold’s theatre the shoes, if any, are worn by 
actors—that is all we know and all we need to know. 

But on so vast a stage, undecorated and undraped, 
men and women are but pigmy figures? Very well. 
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Toss steel girders to the height of it. Fling steps 
across the length of it. Throw a bridge across the 


\ width of it. Give the actor swings, bars, see-saws to 
/ suit the mood of the play. Demand artists who are 


also athletes and acrobats, whose characterization 


must stand alone without the aid of beautiful cos- 


.. tumes or elaborate properties, whose acting must 
' partake of the honesty of wood and the steely right- 
ness of metal. 


To-night we are to see The Death and Destruc- 
tion of Europe, which takes place to the accompani- 
ment of jazz played by an orchestra in one of the 
lower boxes. Insolent rhythms mercilessly under- 
score the theme, that the nations of the earth are 
dancing on a mine which is presently to explode 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie. America is on the 
list, and with a curious mingling of antagonism and 
amusement I watch a succession of scenes satirizing 
our national characteristics. In a Turkish bath 
several tired business men are being “done over” in 


‘order to prepare for putting across big deals on the 


morrow. These captains of finance, in spite of bald 
heads and heavy bodies, are unadult. Their smug- 
ness is the smugness of ignorance. Their aloofness 
from world affairs is the aloofness of provincial 
babies. Propensities to brag, to shoot up the town, 
to spoil their wives, to shake hands violently, are all 
caricatured as traits of overgrown, rather amusing, 
entirely immature children. The satire is neither 
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brilliant nor bitter, but broad, and filled with Rabe- 
laisian laughter. 

During the intermission, after being thus nation- 
ally destroyed, I seek the refreshment room, my Rus- 
sian companion, as we drink tea in tall glasses, hold- 
ing forth about propaganda in art. “Art should not 
be propaganda?” he says scornfully, “Who decides 
what art shall and shall not be? Only small people 
who cannot create it. The rule about propaganda in 
art is a silliness made up by those who have no ideas. 
Art may do anything it is strong enough to do. You 
see these people, walking, talking, smoking? Some 
are factory workers, some are Soviet officials, some 
are students. The girls with the red kerchiefs on 
their heads belong to the Comsomol, Russia’s League 
of Youth. When they came into the theatre an hour 
ago all of them were separate individuals, thinking 
different things. Now they are only one person. They 
think only what Meierhold wishes them to think. 
That is because he is an artist and can make people 
feel what he feels. If a man has a belief burning 
him, and the belief comes out in a painting or a play, 
it will burn others, too.” 

The present conflagration continues with a scene 
in the French Cabinet, which pokes violent fun at 
political leaders, many of whom are greeted by 
shouts of derision from the audience. . . . A scene 
at a Polish party jibes at bourgeois society and the 
Church. A scene in a dive (Berlin, Copenhagen, 
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Paris, New York?) is a masterpiece of grotesquerie 
revealing decadence. Fifteen such images, posters 
done in glaring*colors, are staged entirely by wooden 
screens which roll about with incredible rapidity to 
the jazz accompaniment, contriving, with the aid of 
uncannily clever lighting, to suggest a different 
atmosphere for each locale. After the fatal weak- 
_hess of a nation is shown, a map of the world is 
flashed on the movie screen at the back of the stage, 
and that particular nation is crossed out, until 
finally nothing remains save the United Workers of 
the World, marching proudly along together. 
While the destruction of Europe is being thus 
expeditiously effected countless performances of like 
nature, though less skill, are being staged through- 
out Russia. For this new theatre, born of revolution, 
has within ten years leaped into astounding life. I 
~ quote from Mr. Huntley Carter’s The Drama and 
Cinema of Soviet Russia (1924) figures which I 
found also in the office of A. Lunacharsky, Minister 
of Education and Art. “In 1914 there were in all 
Russia 210 theatres . . . In 1920 there were 2,197 
subsidized theatres, 268 theatres in popular institu-— 
tions, and 3,452 active theatrical organizations in 
the ess a total of nearly 6,000 stages instead of 
210.” For 1927 I could not get exact statistics. Lu- 
nacharsky shrugged and smiled. “It is almost im- 
possible to say, for new theatres spring up every 
week. In Kostroma there are 600 village theatres; in 
Nishni Novgorod goo. You will seldom find a school, 
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factory, or village without its theatre. And this 
leaves out of account the street plays, the mysteries, 
the historic cycle plays, in which as many as 50,000 
people, many of them spectators take part.” 

In the storming of the Winter Palace at Petro- 
grad, all barriers went down in blood and flame. The 
worker involuntarily became not only leader, but 
educator and artist. Untrained, he must train others, 
and instinctively he turns to the most primitive form 
of teaching—drama. In streets and squares, in fac- 
tories and shops, on thousands of improvised stages, 
he reénacts the mighty events which have resulted 
in his bewildered awakening. Through rude plays, 
often pantomimic, he explains—perhaps uncon- 
sciously attempts to justify—the Revolution; em- 
phasizing his wrongs in the past, he expresses his 
hopes for the future; expresses, too, his bold delight 
in the new order, in humor which has the slapdash of 
the circus. The Slavic passion for self expression 
possesses him; streets, squares, and theatres seethe 
with the people’s drama. The traditional playhouses, 
seventy of them left, fighting to maintain old mate- 
rial, old methods, cannot combat the red tide. Their 
plays by Chekov, Gorky, Tolstoy, are of the old life 
and continue to draw an old audience. But the New 
Russian will have none of them. He will have revolt 
literature from all ages—Byron’s Cain, Schiller’s 
The Robbers, Rolland’s Danton, Toller’s Masse 
Mensch—but for the most part he will create his 
own drama out of the life about him. This passion- 
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ate outpouring is at first entirely from the workers; 
but the new government soon recognizes that this 
tremendous activity can be harnessed for the good 
of the state. The Proletcult is enthroned in a palace, 
and all of its plans for fostering proletarian culture, 
for encouraging workingmen to express themselves 
through poetry, painting, and acting, are indorsed. 
Pageants of school children, mass demonstrations 
\ of workers, club performances in schools, café per- 
| formances by strolling players, all meet with favor 
_ of the state. Wagon loads of actors from the Prolet- 
‘cult go from village to village enacting plays for 
thousands of peasants who are for the first time in 
_ history considered worth feeding with propaganda. 
Special trains, brilliantly decorated with flaming pos- 
ters, go through the provinces, to the Ural moun- 
tains, to the lower Volga, to Hindustan, carrying 
cinemas, printing presses, libraries, theatres,—all 
preaching the doctrine of the Third Internationale, 
and the emancipation of the worker. - 

Professor Leo Wiener, in a book compiled from 
information in the Widener Library at Harvard 
University and the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, The Contemporary Drama of Russia (1924), 
quotes from a member of the Soviet government, K. 
Lander, who complains of the bankruptcy this thea- 
tre policy caused, at the same time that he bitterly 
derides the new theatre: “In place of a new art there 
is a vacuum, and yet we support them (the theatres) 
at the expense of the government .. .” It is diffi- 
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cult to reconcile this pessimistic point of view with 
anything I am seeing or hearing in Russia. Al- 
though, as Professor Wiener points out, foreign 
visitors may allow “their skulls to be trepanned by 
the Bolshevist distributors of panem et circenses and 
pumped full of information of business importance 
for foreign impresarios,” still it is puzzling to see 
how the great theatres of Moscow and Leningrad, as 
well as many village, school, and factory theatres, 
could be so successfully camouflaged for the benefit 
of a chance visitor. 

In a village near Moscow I watch a production 
entitled Finding Their Places, a play which I am 
told was conceived by the peasants, though it sug- 
gests to me a crude version of Maiakovsky’s Mys- 
teria Bouffes. 

We sit in the village hall, crowded to suffocation 
with stolid, attentive peasants. The windows, need- 
less to say are hermetically sealed, and the flicker- 
ing oil lamps increase the aroma, which becomes a 
tangible thing and dwells among us. The stage, at 
the end of the room is separated from us by screens 
covered by wall newspapers, so popular in Russia. 
These papers written by hand in the schools, are 
the entr’acte diversion, some of the wits of the vil- 
lage reading portions aloud to the amusement of the 
rest. 

When the screens are removed, ragged workers 
with broken tools come in, fighting with fat, well 
dressed gentlemen whom I take to be capitalists. (In 
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‘ Russia anyone who possesses excess avoirdupois or 
- excess clothing is presumed to be a capitalist.) The 


fat gentlemen knock the workers into a portion of 
the stage which certain properties reveal as hell; 
but after a prolonged struggle they clamber out, 
and chase the rotund ones off the stage. The next 
scene is in heaven, where the workers are greeted 
affably by angels who take away their broken tools 
and give them food and drink. At first the workers 
recline at ease, but presently they become bored with 
this divine state of leisure and in spite of the distress 
of the angels they go forth in search of “their place.” 
The next scene is a schoolroom where, in small seats 
meant for children, the workers are laboriously 
learning to read and write. At the sight of the great 
hulking bodies bent laboriously over copybooks, the 
audience stirs, a slow sigh passes through the 
room ... For the first time I sense in a dim way 
the fact that in Russia to-day, millions of men and 
women are being taught to read and write . . . The 
next scene shows the peasants in conference with 
State officials, saying that they have now become 
good citizens, and that they demand the tools of 
citizenship; tools which are given them quite liter- 
ally in the final scene, in which most of the stage 
space is occupied by gleaming farm machines. The 
workers enter, leap triumphantly upon the machines, 
and shout the song, in which the audience joins: 


be 


. and the international army shall be the human 
race.” 
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As significant in its implications as this perform- 
ance of the peasantry is a rehearsal of a play in 
the theatre of the Isalator Prison near Moscow. The 
theatre director, himself a prisoner, a young Geor- 
gian with an eager, sensitive face, takes me over his 
theatre, pointing out with great pride the improve- 
ments made by his stage force, and the scenery done 
by his designers, all of them prisoners who devote 
their recreation time to the theatre. The room was 
once a chapel, but the sacred images have been re- 
placed by inscriptions, “The Party of Lenin is, and 
always shall be united” and “We send our love to 
all the Workers of the World;” while over the pros- 
cenium are the comedy and tragedy masks, and the 
words, 


“Workers of the World, Unite.” 


The theatre, subsidized by the government but also 
voluntarily supported by the prisoners, is in con- 
stant use for rehearsals of the orchestra and of the 
actors, for designing and making of scenery and 
costumes, and for the productions, which are given 
twice a week. The plays produced in the past year 
include Gogol’s Inspector General, and Marriage; 
Gorky’s Lower Depths; many of Chekov’s shorter 
plays; dramatizations of Tolstoy, Maupassant and 
others; and many revolutionary plays which the men 
themselves write. The rehearsal I saw was a free 
adaptation of one of Jack London’s stories, The 
Mexican, and I shall not soon forget the intensity 
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with which a prisoner played the part of a man who 
is willing to sacrifice himself for the good of his 
party. The funds with which he planned to swing a 
revolution have disappeared, and he has no means 
of obtaining more. He hears that a famous boxer has 
offered $500.00 to anyone who defeats him, and 
although he is totally untrained, he decides to take 
a chance. The big scene is the combat between the 
revolutionist and the athlete, and the match, even in 
rehearsal, is so exciting that stagehands and every- 
one else crowd around, shouting instructions and 
encouragement. The revolutionist is, of course, vic- 
torious, and one infers that the revolution he spon- 
sors will be equally so. 

“You are told what sort of plays to do?” I asked 
the director. “We certainly wouldn’t do anything 
anti-soviet,” he said, “But it is our theatre, and we 
act plays that have something to do with our life, or 
the life we'll find when we get out.” 

In school performances, the Pioneers, boys and 
girls from ten to sixteen, dramatize ideas of social 
welfare under slogans which might have originated 
in Boston: “Fresh air kills germs,” or “Down with 
sport and up with physical culture.” 

At Trade Union or Factory theatres, the Blue 
Blouses, workers by day and actors by night, per- 
form original acrobatic plays. I remember seeing 
three men and three girls glorify workers of the 
Army, the Navy, the farms, and factories. As 
sailors they climbed an imaginary rigging; as 
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soldiers they marched and wheeled and turned in a 
stirring exhibition of military manceuvers; as peas- 
ants they planted, reaped and stored the grain, with 
a slow, swinging rhythm suggestive of a vast ex- 
panse of steppes; as factory workers they controlled 
machines with dynamic energy. Each motif reached 
its climax in a refrain taken up by the audience, a 
refrain consisting of the repetition of a single word, 
Comrade—half sung, half shouted: 


“Tovarish! Tovarish! Tovarish!’’ 


The effect of this exuberance was an amazing im-_ 
pression of having seen, not three men and three girls | 
in an amateur song and dance, but a forest of ships/ 
with sailors in the rigging, a battalion of soldiers, 
a commonwealth of farm and factory hands all 
linked in a comradeship of work. 

You may also see the new drama in any one of 
the Left Wing professional theatres, among them 
the Revolutionary Theatre under Zalka. 

“In Russia to-day are two main theatres,” Zalka 
explained, “They are the formal, and the revolu- 
tionary. The formal, although it has many expres- 
“sions, is the old, where plays by Chekov and Gorky, 
Tolstoy, Shakespeare, and others are done in the 
old manner, or in the manner new. The Moscow Art 
Theatre, the Second Art Theatre, the Kamerny, are 
‘all formal, though each stands for a different con- 
ception in art. In the revolutionary wing, we are 
not concerned with theories of art, but with theories 
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of life. We have many theatres, of which Meierhold 
may be said to be chief regisseur in the sense that 
all look to him as creating the art form; but the 
other worker’s theatres, the Proletcult, the Trade 
- Union theaters, the Social Satire groups, these also 
give the spirit of the New Russia,” I ask about 
writers of the new drama. “A revolutionary dra- 
matist is not as yet usually a literary artist. A man 
has an idea for a play. He comes to the regisseur, 
they talk it over, they call in actors, all work on _ 
it together. Then the play comes.” I asked whether 
‘the Revolutionary Theatre disapproved of other 
forms of drama. “Not at all,” said Zalka tolerantly. 
“We are glad that the government pays to help the 
other theatres just as it pays to help us. Other thea- 
tres should be kept alive as museums of the past. 
Our theatres, however, are not museums. They are 
ite 

Seated in Zalka’s plain, bare theatre, packed to 
its top gallery with the young audience of workers, 
watching The End of Kzivogylsk, or the Dawn of 
Better Things, 1 understand what Zalka means. 
This “play” is no more like Tsar Fyodor in the 
magnificent production now playing at Stanislav- 
sky’s Theatre than November 7, 1927 is like Nov- 
ember 7, 1917. In spite of negligible acting, staging 
which is interestingly conceived but sketchily ex- 
ecuted, this is not a museum product, but life. It 
is not yet drama—though every now and then it 
breaks into surprisingly good drama—but it is the 
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stuff out of which a national drama is to come. Here 
on the stage is the New Russia. Walls descend from 
the flys to form a triangle, and we see the Kom- 
somol at work in office or factory; another wall 
displaces the old one, tables and chairs are slid out 
on a platform and we see Young Russia in club 
or coffee house; a long table with a red cloth ap- 
pears and behind it the three judges discuss the 
final fate of the counter-revolutionary; office walls 
again and a youth and a girl, both workers, discuss 
the eternal subject. He is jealous. She is implacable. 
“T love you now, but I will not be a bourgeois wife - 
to you. With me, as with all women in the new 
world, it shall be you only as long as I love you.” 
When he argues and threatens to beat her she swings | 
back and lands an uppercut and there follows an | 
excellent exhibition of fisticuffs to the rapture of | 
the audience ... Everything is in crude and 
primitive colors. The American Y. M. C. A. man is 
made ridiculous beyond words, the counter revolu- 
tionary villains are very villainous, the Soviet are 
all “merry gentlemen, unafraid.” It is crude and 
undeveloped, but young and alive. The workers and 
their pioneer girls, munching apples and eating 
sandwiches, are having a glorious time. One feels 
that at any moment any one of them may leap upon 
the stage and take a part. It is their theatre because 
it is their court, their factory, their problem. The 
stage devices of entrance through lower boxes, of no 
footlights, add to the sense of intimacy, but these 
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are unimportant compared to the fact that the audi- 
_ence is the play. | 

All of these stages, professional, semi-profes- 
sional, and amateur, in cities, villages, farms, 
schools, factories throughout Russia, are the tribu- 
tary forces of the theatre which finds its highest ex- _ 
pression in the Zon. Under Meierhold, the great un- 
wieldy mass of worker-material, worker-acting, 
worker-designing is fused into art. In Meierhold, 
the new theatres of Russia find not only a leader, 
but an epitome of the belief which they desire to ex- 
press. : 

A man of the theatre for the past twenty-five 
years, Meierhold has perfect command of the tech- 
nique which is the foundation of art. A revolution- 
ist who fought in the Red Army, he has proved 
himself ready to die for the principles he is now ex- 
pressing on the stage. A student of drama in many 
parts of the world, his theatre can express the inter-_ 
national aspect which is the dream of the Soviet... 
Believing with religious fervor in the theatre as a 
place where author, actor and spectator are magically 
fused, he has the power of imbuing others with this 
belief. This tall man with a shock of gray brown 
hair tossed carelessly back from a face at once mag- 
netic and sinister meets with electrical response 
from his actors. He is as dynamic as one of his own 
machines, as free and released as his own stage. 

The genius of Meierhold, however, is drawn not 
only from an inner luminosity but from an extraor- 
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dinary theatrical experience. He exemplifies that 
hard saying in art that originality comes through 
the absorption of the ideas of others. During four 
years of acting under Stanislavsky he learned how 
to conceive a part internally and project it with in- 
finite detail and exactitude; how to make each actor 
even in a mob personalize his role and create it from 
the inside out; how to use realism as it has seldom 
been used on any stage. Later, having left the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre because he could not find there 
the close relationship he desired between actor and 
audience, he tried many experiments in Petrograd, 
Tiflis, and Minsk; conditionalism, stylization, mys- 
ticism, any one of which he can now use when he 
so desires. In Italy he became engrossed in the Com- 
media dell’ Arte, and his knowledge of the form is 
felt in the inimitable clowning of his actors and in 
the tragedy which often underlies the comic mask. 
During his visit to Greece he was influenced by a 
study of the function of the chorus, and the ancient 
use of the mask; both of these elements he now re- 
flects at will. Meierhold has met with practically 
every form of theatrical art for the past quarter of a 
century, and like Ulysses, he has become a part of 
all that he has met. 

Whether Meierhold is primarily artist or prima- 
rily revolutionist remains to be seen. Suppose the So- 
viet demanded a play of Meierhold, revolutionist, of 
which Meierhold, artist, could not approve? The re- 
sultant struggle would in itself be drama. At present, 
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however, the unique power of Meierhold’s theatre 
lies in the fact that his art and his belief are one._ 
To spend day after day in Meierhold’s theatre 
watching rehearsals and productions is to come 
closer to the truth about Communism than one can 
come through reading many ‘books. For here is a 
group living, working, thinking together, not in- 
dividualistically, but for the good of the State. 
The tasks of these actors, drawn from many 
provinces and many fields of labor, is to build a thea- 
tre which shall train a vast audience, unaccustomed 
to theatre going, in the principles of communism. 
The struggle that Russia is making for a universal 
culture is bigger than anything art can say about 
it. Art must serve this thing bigger than itself. 
Forty to sixty percent of all theatre seats are sold at 
low rates to the trade unions and passed on for a 
nominal price to the workers. Hard that the intelli- 
gentsia and the former bourgeoise must pay more 
than the worker? Yes, but the greatest need must 
be met first. The state must accommodate first those 
who have in the past been denied theatre going. 
This theatre which is to train a social order is not 
interested in individual problems. What does the 
man making a new world care for the little personal 
love or hate or struggle of some insignificant per-— 
son? He is concerned with the social struggle. If 
the old stage forms—painted scenery, built sets, 
drapes—remain, the spectator will interpret the play 
as he used to in the pre-revolutionary theatre. He 
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will see, by habit, an individual conflict, where the 
revolutionary stage wishes him to see a social con- 
flict. With the passing of the little struggles of in- 
“in “which these aos ee took place. Constructivism 
“comes about in Russia not primarily because of any 
idea of the effectiveness of illustrating the climaxes 
and rhythms of a play by the use of swings, seesaws, 
ladders, but because drama has burst its bounds. 

The new drama i is not w written, painted in words, 
or decorated, but constructed, almost, it might be 
said by dramatist, actor, and audience. The stage, 
then, will not be painted or decorated either, but will 
be constructed by elements of reality from every- 
day life. It will use realism when a local situation 
is in point, as in Roar, China!, but in general the 


_ stage will be left unlocalized, for actors who wear 


their own working clothes. 

The actor must not become an imagined char- 
acter, because that would be to set up again the 
false standard of a stage which pretends to be some- 


thing it is not. He must not become an abstract 


idea, as in expressionism, because this is not the age 
of abstractions, but of realities and machines. His 
acting is not classic, romantic, or realistic. He throws 
aside all these traditions. There is freedom in his 
flesh. He is an actor using the play as a ball to be 
tossed now to another actor, now to the audience; he 
is a super-machine, his movements attaining a rhyth- 
mic beat of power and precision; he is a worker, a 
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part of the social order he illustrates on the stage. 

What are the social conflicts shown by Meier- 
hold? Among them the conflict with bourgeois so- 
ciety as shown in Mandat, a stinging satire played 
on a revolving stage which brings on an amusing 
succession of prim sets, those false, smug little rooms 
in which respectability is more important than truth; 
the conflict between the ideas of the “caged birds 
and the free birds” in Ostrovsky’s The Forest, done 
with a perfect fitting of parallel plots to parallel 
stages ; and the conflict of sex in Le Cocu Magnifique 
by Cromelynk, Everything suggested in the French 
play is brought out into the open. Every subtlety is 
rendered with a bold and shameless slapdash which 
puts to shame all people and all dramatists who slyly 
pursue sex down devious ways. Done with mad 
speed amid racing wheels and banging doors, which 
symbolize the whirring and the crashing in the jeal- 
ous husband’s mind, the play is significant because 
it exemplifies the attitude toward sex in Russia to- 
day—which is no attitude at all. That is, sex is not 
glorified, sentimentalized, romanticized; neither is 
it feared, concealed, despised, repressed. It is ac- 
cepted as one of the elemental forces of life, as neces- 
sary as work, but possibly less absorbing. Censor- 
ship in Russia, rigidly excluding anti-Communistic 
plays, has nothing to say about sex. But neither 
dramatist nor audience is primarily interested in a 
subject which, in its purely personal aspect, is re- 
garded as bourgeois. 
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There is also the conflict of workers with their 
masters in plays which are straight propaganda, 
among them one which has, perhaps, already borne 
fruit which it was intended to bear. This is Richi, 
Kitai!—Roar China! a dramatization of the Cock- 
shafer incident by Trettakoy, particularly interest- 
ing because it shows the new stage using devices of 
the old in order to make its point. 

The stage is a wharf piled high with bales of 
goods. Back of the wharf the Yangste river, sam- 
pans with dirty blue and orange sails floating by. 
‘Back of the small boats the great ship with its rig- 
ging in which sailors climb, a ship that is not only 
acted upon but a ship which acts, now pressing in 
mercilessly upon the Chinese, now retreating from 
the malevolence of the coolies on the wharf. Al- 
though wharf, river and ship are real, they are 
never used realistically; the ship never pretends to 
be an actual ship but only a device whereby actors 
and audience can best realize the play. Chinese coo- 
lies, sweating and stolid, load the ship under the 
surveillance of the young American who shows in 
every glance his scorn for a race he has never had 
the faintest desire to understand. The coolies sense 
his contempt and are full of inarticulate resentment. 
There is a dispute over wages, and when the Amer- 
ican arrogantly flings them money the bolder ones 
spit on it and fling it back . . . An instantaneous 
reversal of light shows the ship where two English 
women drink, dance and flirt with the American and 
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the ship’s officers. This scene is no more realistic © 
than the first, for just as the acting of the coolies was 
highly intensified, keyed to the pitch of strange reed 
instruments, so the ship-board scenes are entirely 
artificial, keyed to American jazz played by the 
ship’s orchestra. “Boy!” calls the captain, and there 
appears the tragi-clown out of the Commedia, 
frightened white face under black tumbled hair. 
Down before his masters, puzzled at their sneering, 
afraid of their laughter, so eloquent that you are 
torn by pity not only for the Chinese boy, but—as 
Meierhold intends—for his race. 

Night on the wharf. Strange sounds from incred- 
ible distances. Perhaps the Greeks heard such sounds 
echoing back from the hills. No modern stage has © 
been wide or open enough to hear them . . . Shad- 
owy figures now, the acting keyed to the lap lap of 
the water. Torch light reflected in the river and a 
small boat comes into sight bearing the American, 
rowed by a coolie. The group on the wharf shifts, 
dissolves, becomes a shadow with many watching 
faces. The boat stops. There is an argument over 
money. The American and the coolie fight and both 
go overboard. The scene is blotted black with the 
sound of the struggle going on in the water and the 
sharply intaken breath of the watchers on the wharf 
. . . Morning. The body of the American is found. 
The English demand two lives for the life of the 
American. The ship’s company crowd the coolies on 
the wharf to witness the execution of the Chinese 
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chosen by lot as the scapegoats. The passengers place 
wreaths at the foot of the cross erected to the mem- 
ory of the American and take pictures of the natives 
strapped to the torture poles. Blue bags over the 
victims’ heads and off-stage a horrible sound, not a 
sound that could really be, but the way you feel in- 
side when the rack is turned. As the ship bearing 
the conquerors slowly retreats, the hostile murmur 
which started in act one grows in volume and inten- 
sity, reaching its climax when the agitator, a red rag 
across his breast, leaps upon an overturned boat and 
unites all the coolies in a long continued ominous 
roar—Roar, China!—the roar, one infers, of the 
next Soviet state... . 

The most revealing expressions of Russia’s the- 
atre, however, cannot be compressed within four 
walls . . . The stage for the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the revolution is Red Square, which nine 
years ago witnessed the bombardment of the Krem- 
lin in that terrible October. To-day the old Chinese 
Wall is flaming with scarlet banners of the hammer 
and the scythe. The minarets of St. Basil look down 
upon a vast crowd gathered from all Russia, and 
upon the Soviet forces drawn up, infantry and 
horse, rank on rank. Evergreen is upon the tomb 
of Lenin whose spirit walks abroad. 

In this drama of remembrance the Gate of Salva- 
tion is to play a part, that proud gate before which 
in other days each passer by was forced to remove 
his hat before the frescoes representing the Re- 
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deemer. As the hour of nine strikes, the bells in the — 
tower of the Gate of Salvation chime out the Rus- 
sian Revolutionary Funeral March. There is pro- 
found silence, tribute to the dead, a silence broken 
only when the band strikes up the Internationale. 
Then the crowd surges forward, breaks into excited 
comment, and the parade starts. 

First the infantry, company after company— 
marching, marching—regiments from the Ukraine, 
regiments from the Volga, regiments from the 
Caucasus, regiments from Siberia, from Bessarabia, 
from Georgia and Armenia; inscrutable yellow faces 
of the regiments from Manchuria; Persian regi- 
ments with sabers from Irania and Turkestan 
. .. Marching, marching, with fixed bayonets, 
while the gun-holes in the old wall flash red and 
drip red of banner and of flag. 

On comes the cavalry, the most superb horses in 
the world, gorgeous horses, proud horses. On come 
the horsed regiments from all Russia; Turks from 
the five million Tartars, on gray horses with sabers 
flashing, as they charge down the hill to the river; 
giant Kalmyks from the Lower Volga, on giant 
horses; Finns and Moravians from the Middle 
Volga; mountaineers under the blue and white pen- 
nons of the Caucasus dashing at breakneck speed 
down the cobbled streets, with now and then a horse 
madly plunging past the regiment. 

_ Now come processions of school children, young 
Pioneers under the red flag; wagon loads of Octo- 
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bryata, “Little Lenins,” too small to walk but wav- 
ing flags and garlands from eager hands. Tanks and 
cannons come rumbling by, farm machines drawn 
by work horses; and finally, the workers, chief part 
of this strange procession, which seems not so much 
a celebration of the past as a symbol of the present, 
a prophecy of the future. Workers from the farms, 
from the factories, from the trade unions; workers 
under banners, and workers under posters; workers 
drawn from the audience, which now dissolves, as 
spectators become actors and march along with their 
comrades; and when the formal procession ends, 
from intersecting squares still come the workers. 
Throughout the day, all Russia walks in the streets 
of her capital under her red flag. Throughout the 
day the ancient palaces reécho to the refrain which 
once heard is never forgotten: 


“Arise, Arise, Arise, Ye Slaves.” 
>] 3 d 


Is it, after all, new, this Theatre of the Revolu- 
tion? Or is it, in spite of obvious differences in 
material and manner, a return to an old, old theatre, 
to the uncurtained stage on the hillside, to a drama 
forged from a belief which audience and actor 
shared? In the idea of Communism, the theatre in 
Russia has what the Greek stage had in the gods, 
what the medizeval drama had in the church—a force 
outside itself to which it pays tribute with religious 
ecstasy. The Theatre of the Revolution pours plays 
as libations before the altar of its belief. It is a 
great theatre because it is a dedicated theatre. 


THE SEA ao 


N one of the great theatre books it is written: 
“When I look back over the roads that I have 
traveled during my long life in art, I want to com- 
pare myself to a gold seeker who must first make 
his way through almost impassable jungles in order 
to find a place where he may discover a streak of 
gold, and later, wash hundreds of tons of sand and 
stones in order to find at last, several grains of the 
noble metal. And, like the gold seeker, I cannot will 
to my heirs my labors, my quests, my losses, my joys, 
and my disappointments, but only the few grains of 
gold that it has taken me all my life to find.” 

These grains of gold, given with so eloquent a 
gesture, place us for ever in the debt of Constantine 
Stanislavsky. For so great a giving there can be 
no measurable return, except, perhaps, that we use 
the gift, preserve it, and in turn, pass it on. 

Watching the incomparable maturity of acting in 
Stanislavsky’s theatre, one has the feeling that cen- 
turies of training are behind each gesture, each in- 
flection. Yet Russian drama developed as late as 
the seventeenth century, although the earliest records 
go back to Kiev in the eleventh. In the Theatre 
Museum in Moscow there is a picture of one of the 
early Russian players, leading his bear by a chain, 
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while a crowd gathers around him in the street; 
there are other pictures of the festivals of the swing 
and of the sickle, all of the eleventh century. Primi- 
tive drama came to an abrupt end with the Mon- 
golian invasion of the thirteenth century, and there 
followed the three hundred barren years so signif- 
icant in the history of Russia and Russian art. 
When drama again emerged, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one might expect to find it linked with the 
Church, but aside from the fact that some of the 
material used in puppet and street dramas is drawn 
from the lives of the Saints, the influence of the 
Church is negligible. An old actor in Leningrad, a 
student of early church art, told me that this was 
because the Greek service, consisting almost en- 
tirely of antiphonal chanting, with the audience 
standing, left neither room nor desire for any other 
form of expression; also because, at the time of the 
schism, the Greek church adopted the use of paint- 
ings, while the Catholic continued to use images, 
which have a closer connection with drama in that 
they suggest the statue taking on life, descending 
from the pedestal, and speaking. Whatever weight 
there is in this explanation, it is certain that_Rus- 
sian drama developed in the street rather than in 
“the church. In the Museum you find no record be- 
“tween the pictures of eleventh century festivals and 
the puppet theatres of three hundred and two hun- 
dred years ago. The first one is very primitive, a 
Punch and Judy, operated from behind a curtain, 
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but the second, a hundred years later, is an elaborate 
affair with three tiers of grooved floors in which 
the puppets act. 

Russian drama, in the sense of a performance 
played by living actors on a stage, originated, as 
Stanislavsky points out, as late as the last half of 
the seventeenth century, when, at the Court of Tsar 
Alexei, Gregori was allowed to start a dramatic 
company, whose performances were in the nature 
of religious mysteries open only to the court. Un-_ 
der Peter the Great, foreign theatre companies 
were imported, and under the Empress Elisaveta, 
‘drama made its way into the provinces. Although 
nobles occasionally acted, Russian actors were usu- 
ally serfs, and as late as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, domestic theatre troupes could be bought and 
sold. Imperial companies were subsidized, and vast 
sums were spent on the art in which Russia was 
ultimately to become acknowledged leader. 

When you consider that Stanislavsky came to a 
theatre in which the tradition of the first great Rus- 
sian actor, Mikhail Shtchepkin, still flourished, in 
which certain of Shtchepkin’s contemporaries still 
lived, it is obvious that the greater part of the un- 
paralleled development of the Russian stage has 
taken place during his own lifetime. How much of 
that development is due to his life, which from its 
earliest memories was dedicated to the theatre, and 
to his endless striving for artistic truth may be in- 
ferred from his book, My Life In Art, for in spite 
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of its humility it reveals the history of an amateur 
dramatic company which set a standard for an en- 
tire country. This impression is gained by seeing how 
his influence is manifest in the best work of many 
significant theatres in Russia. Above all, it is gained 
from sitting in his theatre, from watching him with 
his actors, from hearing them speak of him. 

_ In the entrance hall of the most dignified of Rus- 
sia’s theatres, there is an announcement that this 
evening Tsar Fyodor will be given an anniversary 
‘ae of its premiéere, twenty-eight years ago 
to-night . . . Twenty-eight years in Russia means 
_more. ‘than: a. ‘quarter. of a century. In less than half 
“that time everything h has changed: government, Ter 


ligion, methods _ of education, ideals of conduct, the 
“names, of. ‘streets, the character of buildings, the ap- 
pearance ofa people. Yet in the midst of change the 
quiet, gray theatre remains unchanged. Still the se- 
rene spaciousness of a foyer hung with records of 
three decades of theatrical activity; still the subdued 
lines of walls and furnishings which were a novelty 
in a day when theatre and red plush were still syn- 
onymous. The curtains and the programs still bear 
the emblem of that dramatist whose play brought to 
the Moscow Art Theatre its first great success. 
Chekov and his play are of the past, but both are of 
the present in the spread wings of the gull. 
Meditate if you will, for here is quietness for 
meditation, upon the spiritual incorruptibility of a 
man who held to his conception of the theatre as a 
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- temple of nobility and beauty in the days when a 
' man might be shot for proclaiming such bourgeois 
sentiments. When everyone demanded, “The peo- 
ple’s theatre for the people!’ he answered, “The 
artist’s theatre for peasants, as for aristocrats,” “and 
continued with his repertoire from Tolstoy, Chekov, 
Gorky, Shakespeare, Andreyev, Maeterlinck. On 
that October night when soldiers were gathering in 
the secret dark around the Kremlin, the Moscow Art 
actors, in spite of warnings, gave The Cherry 
Orchard, which Stanislavsky says “best epitomizes 
the life of that class against whom the common peo- 
ple were preparing for final revolt.” The audience 
watched the play in a deep and thoughtful silence, 
“bidding farewell forever to the old and beautiful 
life that now demanded its purifying sacrifices.” 
Of that night Stanislavsky writes: “The specta- 
tors left the theatre in silence—perhaps many of 
them went straight to the barricades . . . Shooting 
began in the city, and as I ran home, in the darkness 
I stumbled against a priest, and thought: ‘They are 
shooting there, and we are in duty bound to go, he 
to the church, I to the theatre. He to pray, I to create 
for those who seek respite.’” . . . The theatre as 
temple . . . This is one of the grains of gold. ... 

Consider, too, the breadth of mind, the depth of 
understanding, the will to believe of this aristocrat 
who never attempted to flee from new conditions, or 
to revolt from them in disgust, or to plot against 
them in secret; who adjusted his work to the new 
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life without sacrifice of artistic integrity. He made 
all personal concession of wealth, of comfort, even 
of necessities, but in the standards of his theatre he 
made no concessions. . . . There are many tales of 
courage in the days of the Third Revolution. There 
is one of a man who spoke to a great crowd of 
workers, soldiers, peasants who surged insolently 
into a theatre. “You may enter, my friends,” he said, 
— “but only if you remove your hats.” They removed 
their hats. They still remove their hats. Let us re- 
move ours before we enter. 

To Stanislavsky’s theatre we come only as spec- 
tators. We do not merge with the action on the stage. 
“We do not come to express our present life, but to 
escape from it. We sit quietly in our seats, and on 
~the other side of the dividing lights, old Russia ap- 
pears: the roofs and domes of Moscow, the Byzan- 
tine splendor of the imperial palace, the richly varie- 
gated throng passing in pageantry before us. 
Twenty-eight years ago to-night Moskvin played 
the pitiful Tsar, wandering through a labyrinth of 
plots; surely he could not have played it as he plays 
it to-night; his helpless hands fumbling with the 
papers which he cannot understand; his eyes, the 
defenseless eyes of a child, turning from one false 
counselor to another; his vanities and pretenses 
ending in spurts of impotent rage. There is a theory 
that Tsar Fyodor still remains popular because it 
shows the folly and wickedness of kingship. This is 
probably as far from Moskvin’s intent in acting, as 
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from Tolstoy’s in writing. The play may be inter- 
preted as an argument against Tsarism, but people 
continue to go to see it, not for that reason, but be- 
cause it is a consummately acted version of the 
truth that dramatists from Sophocles to Pirandello 
have known—how terrible it is to be a king. There is 
a moment outside the church when the Tsar receives 
word that the Tartar troups are advancing on Mos- 
cow, that Shuysky has hanged himself, that the 
Tsarevitch Dimitri has been killed. He staggers over 
and leans against the wall of the church. He fumbles 
for his crucifix, but he cannot find it, he can never 
find anything at the moment of need. With a broken 
gesture of despair and humility, he cries, “I wanted 
the right thing! I wanted to reconcile them all! . 
Oh God! Why didst thou suffer me to become 
Tsar?” 

It took twenty-eight years to produce that mo- 
ment. . . . Yes, for a young actor told me that not 
long ago he walked home with Moskvin who was 
very tired after rehearsing Hot Heart all day. In 
the dusk, a man sidled past them, and the old actor 
looked after him with intentness. Then he whispered 
excitedly, “Did you see how he looked behind him, 
furtively, yet proudly, afraid to have anyone see 
how afraid he was? That is the look I’ve been trying 
for twenty years to get for the Tsar . . . I must go 
back and work” . . . and he returned to the theatre. 

. “Tf you own a hundred thousand francs worth 
of craftsmanship, spend five sous to buy more,” 
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says Stanislavsky, quoting Degas, “There is no art 
which does not demand virtuosity.” of 

Perhaps the scene is not of royal Russia, but of 
the middle class of the late nineteenth century. 
Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man, Ostrovsky 
says; and Stanislavsky, Moskvin, Leonidov, Lutsky, 
_ Katchalov proceed to act the old tale of Dmitrich 
Glumov who wanted to marry for money. What 
these actors can make of an entrance, of an exit, of 
the putting on of gloves! What the human walk can 
express of vacillation, egotism, shyness, amorous 
expectation! What can be done to the human face 
by make-up emphasizing its pathetic comicness! 
“You like my fussy, surprised face for General » 
Kruititsky?” says Stanislavsky. “It is nothing but a 
funny old house I once saw—a house with open 
windows like eyes, staring out over a scraggly 
growth of moss.” ... That is what the theatre 
does to one: the most innocent house becomes a sug- 
gestion for make-up; the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona is an amazing drop curtain; the night sky back 
of the towers of Notre Dame is a cyclorama, slightly 
overpainted. . . . Someone said to Cézanne that 
Monet was only an eye. “Ah!” cried Cézanne rever- 
ently. “But my God, what an eye!” ... 

Ostrovsky is a great favorite, and on another 
night you may see his Hot Heart on an epic sweep 
of stage, with comedy robust and full flavored, and 
with a drunken scene in which Moskvin out-Falstaffs 


Falstaff. 
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Or you may see the younger actors of Stanis- 
lavsky’s theatre in Mikhail Bulgakov’s Family Tur- 
bin, a play branded by ultra conservatives as revolu- 
tionary because it shows Red as well as White 
officers in a favorable light. You live through the 
days of the counter-revolution under Deniken, the 
struggle of the party and of the provincial family 
on which your interest centers, reaching its climax 
in a terrific fight on a staircase. Men leap from it, 
swing over it, rush battalions across it with so 
much verisimilitude that the audience is moved as 
audiences in America were moved by What Price 
Glory? 

In all of these plays so vivid a correspondence ex- 
ists between the representation and the thing rep- 
resented that the effect is that of having witnessed 
actuality. You see the dank cellars of Novgorod, 
you listen to the submerged souls in The Lower 
Depths: you feel the undercurrents of sadness and 
loss in the sale of The Cherry Orchard. You are 
made to believe that the stage is a definite place, that 
actors are certin dramatic characters—all by that 
greatest of stage illusions, which goes, ironically 
enough, by the term realism. 

To call the Moscow Art a theatre of realism how- 
ever, is to say nothing at all, for the word has be- 
come a stencil, growing dimmer each time it is used. 
When we say a play is realistic, we are apt to mean 
that the people, places, and events it portrays fit the 
stereotypes which we carry in the top of our minds. 
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Each of us has a more or less definite image of 
“valet,” “flapper,” “‘bolshevik,” “English country 
house,” “farmhouse kitchen,’ “revival meeting.” 
When we recognize on the stage any of these images, 
greatly enriched, of course, by author and actor, we 
say they are realistic. We measure reality by our 
own, recognition of it. In this form of surface real- 
ism, the author relies on stereotypes, the actors per- 
sonify them, the audience accepts them. 
Stanislavsky goes deeper. By reality he means the 
quality which exists inherently in any person or 
circumstance, as distinguished from any seeming, or 
apparent, quality. Thus, to play the part of a curate 
so that your audience will immediately recognize 
“curate” is often playing away from reality because 
the emphasized qualities are already apparent to all. 
Realism cannot be added from the outside in the 
form of setting, make-up, gesture, voice, however 
rich your knowledge of these mediums may be. Real- 
ism comes from within. The actor must enter the 
“role, must pluck the heart out of its mystery. He 
must go into the part as far as he can penetrate. 
Once deep in, a miracle takes place. If you cannot 
believe in miracles, r coin is not for you. For the 
essence of realism, sometimes considered the most 
prosaic of acting forms, is miracle, the miracle of 
_transubstantiation. The actor, through the wll to 
believe, becomes an imagined character. 
Stanislavsky stresses belief as the most important 
quality of the actor. “And one can believe only in 
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the truth. But what kind of truth can this be, when 
all on the stage is a lie, an imitation, scenery, card- 
board, paint, make-up, properties? But it is not of 
this truth I speak. I speak of the truth of emotions, 
of the truth of inner creative urges which strain 
forward to find expression, ‘of the truth of the mem- 
ories of bodily and physical perceptions. 

“All these properties, make-ups, costumes, the . 
scenery, the publicness of the performance, are lies 

. But if they were true, then I would do this and 
cite face 

“From the moment of the appearance of this mag- 
ical, creative if, the actor passes from the plane of 
actual reality into the plane of another life, created 
and imagined by himself.” 

Realism in lesser theatres often depends upon sur- 
face qualities, symbolized by an actor’s ability to 
make up his face. The actor in Stanislavsky’s the- 
atre creates reality because he makes up his soul. 

There is in the Moscow Art Theatre a small room 
where Stanislavsky lives. “Lives” is not incorrect, 
for here he has many of his meals, here he works 
from noon until one to three in the morning. So long 
are his hours that the Soviet inspector who comes 
around at intervals to be sure that each person is 
contributing his alloted six to eight hours daily la- 
bor, is always overwhelmed by the unethical and 
immoral amount of time Stanislavsky spends in 
work. “But I must,” Stanislavsky explains, “To 
create, one must take half the time to become ready. 
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It takes me from four to six hours to get the routine 
out of the way, to get in the mood, in readiness. If 
I stopped then, I should never create anything.” 

The work that engrosses him is enough for three 
lifetimes. He is writing another book, explaining 
his system of acting and directing, the system of the 
superconscious through the conscious; and there are 
at least two other books that he hopes to write, all 
dealing with the art of the theatre. In addition to 
writing he is chief director of both the Moscow Art 
Theatre and the Little Scene, a small playhouse 
which is used by the same group in order that per- 
formances may be given simultaneously. Although 
directing in either theatre may be delegated to one 
of the older actors, Stanislavsky is the final arbiter 
on any question, and no production goes on which 
has not met with his approval, from general concept 
to smallest detail of costume and scenery. 

How to enrich the repertoire of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, in which those plays of delicate nuance, such 


as The Sea Gull, The Cherry Orchard, The Blue 


Bird are no longer of interest, engages Stanislav- 
sky’s constant attention. His desk is piled with plays 
from many countries; assisted by his secretary, 
Madame Tamantsova, he reads an amazing number. 
He asks about American dramas—‘“but there must 
be in them something of permanent value.” “I want 
very much to do a revolutionary play,” he surprises 
me by saying. “I am often accused of being counter- 
revolutionary, but I do not know how anyone living 
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and working happily in a hurricane can be accused 
of being anti-hurricane, particularly if he has chosen 
, to ride the hurricane rather than to slip off into a 
' soft cloud. . . . But of course I should not do a play 
merely because it was revolutionary. It would have 
to be of a standard of excellence . . . I think we are 
too close to the Revolution to produce art reflecting 
it. You can’t hurry art. Ht grows out of experience, 
but one must first live the experience, then go back 
and approve it in the light of later experiences.” 

The new project which engrosses much of his 
time and about which he is soon to issue an authori- 
tative description, is the production of opera with a_ 
more synthetic blending of the arts. The younger 
actors, about one hundred and eighty-five, of whom 
half are chorus, are devotedly working on the idea, 
and judging by what I saw and heard, the opera 
form of Stanislavsky will be one of the significant 
developments of the decade. 

Stanislavsky’s room, so filled with evidences of 
work, is also filled with memories of people of the 
past and of the present who have talked with him 
here: Chaliapin, Chekov, Gorky, Tolstoy, Madame 
Knipper-Chekova, Maeterlinck, Sulerjitsky, Baliev, 
Isadora Duncan, Nemirovich-Danchenko, Gordon 
Craig. All of these personalities have at some time 
enriched the Moscow Art Theatre; yet the theatre 
is far more than a treasury of past glories. It is a 
touchstone of excellence by which other theatres, 
and all audiences, are consciously or unconsciously 
influenced. The achievements of the Revolutionary 
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Theatre under Meierhold are in part due to the lat- 
ter’s four years’ training with Stanislavsky; the 
second Moscow Art Theatre, with its increasing 
record of distinguished performances, is a develop- 
ment of the First Studio; two leading actors at Ka- 
merny, Alice Coonen and Tseretelli acted originally 
in the Moscow Art Theatre. More important, pos- 
sibly, than these definite contributions, is the fact 
that the Moscow Art Theatre has for a quarter of a 
century trained an audience to expect a high quality 
of dramatic production. No one who sees the acting 
of Tsar Fyodor, or The Family Turbin is going to 
be long content with the acting in the lesser revolu- 
tionary theatres. He may at present prefer the lat- 
ter as propaganda, but that will lose its novelty, and 
increasingly he is going to demand that the arts of 
the theatre maintain, even though they are express- 
ing different subject matter, that standard of excel- 
lence set by Stanislavsky. 

Is there a closer relationship possible between the 
new theatres and this old theatre which holds to pre- 
revolution principles that drama must not serve 
utilitarian ends, that it may teach only indirectly, 
that it must be judged only as a work of art? 

No one is more conscious of this problem than 
Stanislavsky himself: no one puts more understand- 
ingly the case for new Russia: 

“What am I, and what do I-represent in the new 
and nascent life of the theatre? Can I still, as of old, 
understand all that goes on, and all that enthuses 
youth in all its details? I think that I can no longer 
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organically understand much in the longings of pres- 
ent day youth. One must be courageous to acknowl- 
edge this . . . Compare our life with the life of 
the present generation of youth brought up on a 
régime of poverty and danger. We spent our youth 
in a Russia that was peaceful; we drank from the 
full cup of life. The present generation has grown 
up amidst war, hunger, world catastrophe, mutual 
misunderstanding, and hate. We knew much joy 
and did not share it with those near us to any great 
degree, and now we are paying for our egotism. The 
new generation does not know the joy that we knew, 
it seeks and creates joy in agreement with the cir- 
cumstances of life. . . . It is not for us to condemn 
them for this. It is for us to sympathize with them, 
to follow with interest and good wishes the unrolling 
evolution of the new art and the new life created by 
the laws of nature. But there is a sphere in which 
we have not grown too old. Here we can still do a 
great deal, and help youth with our knowledge and 
experience.” 

In these words Stanislavsky, while comprehend- 
ing that his own ideals are necessarily different from 
those of the new theatre, generously accords it not 
only a place in the sun, but a place among friends 
who turn to him and to his theatre for counsel and 
the wisdom of experience. If the new theatres accept 
the gift, we shall see an “unrolling evolution” of 
that art which already owes an incalculable debt to 
Constantine Stanislavsky. 


E. O. Hoppé 


Gordon Craig, who has strongly influenced theatre designing of 
the past two decades. 


Harriet Bosse who acts the plays of her late husband, August 
Strindberg. 


Anders de Wahl in a Swedish interpretation of Pirandello’s 
Henry IV. 


Constantine Stanislavsky and his Moscow Art Theatre started 
a search for perfection in the theatre which has continued for 
over a quarter of a century. 


Vsevolod Meierhold, chief regisseur of Russia’s revolutionary theatres. 


Mary Wigman, leading spirit of the dance in Central Europe. 
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superb realism. Richly pictorial, the scene 
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‘SEN TYLE,” according to the crisp Century, “is a 

distinctive manner of external presentation.” 
In this broad sense all Russian theatres may be said 
to have style, a possession which distinguishes them 
from many theatres in many other countries, in 
which no style is consistently discernible. You may 
see bad style in Russia, as in the Theatre of Im- 
provisation, where actors left to compose their own 
lines talk with a velocity equaled only by the jumpy, 


colored lights which paint the background; or in 
‘some of the lesser Jewish theatres, in which the 


grotesquerie of the Habimah is attempted, without 
the underlying authenticity. Bad style, yes, but never 
lack of style. 

There are two theatres in Moscow which are pre- 
eminently theatres of style—the Second Moscow 
Art Theatre (M. A. T. 2) and Kamerny—so dif- 
ferent that they have nothing in common save that 
in each, manner is more important than matter. 

The Second Art Theatre, which was originally the 
First Studio under Stanislavsky, shows its relation- 
ship to the older group by its name, yet breaks away 
into a form of presentation peculiarly its own. Here 
I saw five productions, totally different in character, 
yet each so perfect an example of M. A. T. 2 
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manner that it could have been done by no other 
group. Plays as diverse as Hamlet, The Cricket 
on the Hearth, Strindberg’s Eric XIV, Bealy’s 
Petersburg, and Zamyatin’s The Flea, were pro- 
duced each in a manner appropriate to itself, yet 
each according to the principles of impressionism. 

The first element in M. A. T. 2 style is a break 
with realism. Unlike Stanislavsky’s theatre which 
uses perfected realism as the medium through which 
we reach the spirit, the Second Art Theatre discards 
realism to start with, picking it up later, if neces- 
sary. The first step is to strip the play to its spiritual 
core; the second to provide the type of setting and of 
acting which will best suggest the spirit. For in- 
stance, the essence of Strindberg’s Eric XIV is 
conceived to be a broken world with the dead forces 
of imperialism on one side and the living forces of 
peasants on the other, while between them wanders 
the doomed figure of the mad king. This broken 
world is presented scenically by fragmentary 
columns, pillars and steps, not of flat gray, but of 
chaotic design shot through by irregular lightning 
flashes. The characters which are spiritually dead 
are also dead as to voice, costume and make-up; 
Birmane, as the widow, skeletonic and _ sinister, 
brings onto the stage the chill of the grave. The 
acting of the dead is peculiarly cold and rigid, the 
gestures all intaken, indrawing, lifeless, the voices 
flat and savorless, the eyes unseeing. Even in scenes 
of violent action the dead forces move with the 
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bloated, purplish weight of decay. The production 
never pictures the Sweden indicated by the author; 
yet Rudolph Wendblath, a Swedish regisseur, tells 
me that the illumination it gives to a page of history, 
as well as to the mind of Strindberg, is uncanny. 
Petersburg, a play of the days when the Russian 
Empire tottered into collapse, M. A. T. 2 conceives 
to be the tragedy of a man who lives in a world 
which he refuses to recognize as crumbling. To pic- 
ture a dissolving world scenically M. A. T. 2 chooses 
gauze, which, under light, can shift and change and 
move uneasily. The full stage is used, with back, 
wings, and proscenium veiled in gauze, so that the 
stage recedes into an eerie nothingness. In the midst 
of this wavering world, the old senator sits at a 
_ black, coffin shaped table, and tries, by ringing bells 
and pushing buttons, to regain his lost supremacy. 
Chekov, playing the old senator, must be, according 
to M. A. T. 2 theory, more than a photograph of an 
old aristocrat; he must suggest the soul loneliness 
of one who, seeing in himself the last of a passing 
order, yet refuses to salute the next. Chekov achieves 
this partly by make-up, for his white and deathlike 
mask is not only the face of an old man, but a symbol 
of a dying social order. His voice is not only the thin 
squeak of age, but, through a tightening in the upper 
register, a breaking into terrified whispers, it is the 
ghost of many voices borne on some wind from the 
past. Into this fading world comes a new force, the 
son, hard, strong, merciless. He has deserted his 
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own class and gone over to the Revolutionists, who 
demand as proof of his loyalty the bombing of his 
father’s house. In sharp contrast to the vague, un- 
finished gestures, the thread-like voice, the falter- 
ing steps of the old man, the son is bold of movement, 
clear of voice, ruthlessly sure of step. Realism of 
treatment permeates all the scenes in which the rev- 
olutionists appear: the stage is left to retreat into 
empty distances, while a clean shaft of light picks 
out a realistic bar around which the revolutionists 
plan the overthrow of Tsarism. Into the ballroom 
scene, where the gauze, transformed by inner radi- 
ance, gives to the stage an air completely ethereal, 
where all the people dance in highly artificial move- 
ments, appear suddenly the Red Maskers, bringing 
in at once reality and destruction. At the closing 
moment of the play, when the senator staggers out, 
a terrific explosion suggests not only his end, but 
the end of old Russia; the dissolving gauze symbol- 
izes the disintegration of an entire social system. 

In contrast to these two plays of death, age, and 
cold, The Cricket on the Hearth is a play of life, 
youth and warmth. The essence is conceived to be the 
character of John, simple, kindly, loving, and for- 
giving. Again the key is suggestion, for the stage 
becomes a home, not in the sense of a built set and an 
accumulation of properties, but rather in spirit: 
colors from the warm end of the spectrum; ges- 
tures expansive, open, embracing; voices, full, giv- 
ing, human. 
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Perhaps the most delightful exhibition of M. A. 
T. 2 style is given in Bloxa, The Flea, in which the 
play is conceived as a toy, to be wound up and per- 
formed for children. The characters are toys in a 
Russian toy shop, and Birmane—yes, the same sin- 
ister figure of Eric XJV’—with her pink doll face, 
her long yellow braid, her mechanical dancing, is a 
doll for which one would give every rouble in one’s 
purse. The background of the shallow stage is 
painted in audacious blurbs and blobs of color, blue 
sky with fat white clouds. And on the sky—oh, 
touch of genius!—the yellow moon and the wobbly 
yellow stars we once cut out of paper, you remember, 
the points would never come quite right?—there 
they are, stuck on the sky, and you have a delicious 
feeling that you made them and pasted them there. 
_ The Emperor rides gloriously in a cardboard chariot 
with a coachman in the box; the officers prance in 
on stick horses which curvet and plunge and dance 
on their hind legs; and against the background of 
a glade spattered with forget-me-nots, the dolls dance 
to the music of the accordion man, himself another 
doll you simply must take home. 

The M. A. T. 2 production of Hamlet does not 
show us Elsinore, but suggests the battleground of 
the soul of man. The shadowy stage is vaulted into 
dimly discerned figures of a knight with a tortured 
face, striving to trample evil under the hoofs of his 
horse. There is played out the tragedy which Chekov 
conceives to be that of an actor faced with a role 
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too great for his power, a player better in the prom- 
ise than the fulfilment. In Hamlet’s own conscious- 
ness of the fatal disparity between willing and doing 
lies the tragedy. In this interpretation the confer- 
ence with the players takes on added significance; 
a scene played in dumb show affords a moment pro- 
foundly moving. After Hamlet asks, “Know you 
Gonzago?’” he draws the players aside. He stands 
with folded arms, brows bent upon the actors, while 
they proceed with the pantomime to music. The 
Player King and Queen have a love scene, after 
which he lies down to sleep. The Queen leaves, the 
evil brother enters, pantomimes his hate for the King 
and stabs him. At this point, Hamlet, who has with 
difficulty restrained himself, leaps forward and re- 
enacts the brother’s part, greatly intensifying it, end- 
ing by pouring the poison in the King’s ear, while 
the players clustered at the side of the stage watch 
him in fascinated horror. The actor then imitates 
Hamlet, who again withdraws as a spectator. The 
Player Queen enters, discovers the King is dead, 
pantomimes her terror, attempts to elude the brother, 
who holds out his arms to her. At this point Hamlet, 
with a smothered groan, leaps forward, and to the 
accompaniment of the sharply intaken breath of the 
watching actors, plays the brother’s part, ending by 
coming up behind the Queen, embracing her pas- 
sionately, closing her eyes with his hand, while above 
her head his mad eyes look out into despair. 

The rehearsal scene so played intensifies to an 
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amazing degree the dramatic effect of the later 
dumb show and the play within a play, and in its 
revelation of a soul poised between plan and accom- 
plishment, epitomizes the entirely Russian concep- 
tion of the play as given by Chekov. 

There is a smoothness, a fluidity, a playing to- 
gether in M. A. T. 2 which is partly a heritage from 
Stanislavsky, partly the result of a theory, unusual 
in a theatre organization, of group rather than indi- 
vidual achievement. In M. A. T. 2 there is no chief 
regisseur. “We work together as comrades,” ex- 
plains Birmane, who is herself a director. “We 
are all in complete agreement as to the principle back 
of our productions, but sometimes one directs or de- 
signs, sometimes another, sometimes several. We 
- want to avoid having all our plays poured through 
' one mind, because, according to our plan, each play 
must be itself. One may direct best the play done 
fantastically, another the play done naturalistically. 
Each play must be different and no director must ever 
be felt in the finished performance.” Such group 
creation would be impossible in any save a very rare 
group, but M. A. T. 2 is just that—a group bent on 
giving and seeking. As I write “giving” I am think- 
ing of hours backstage watching the intricate light- 
ing for Hamlet, the building up of mob effects for 
Eric XIV, the amusingly kaleidoscopic settings for 
The Flea; of hours in the dressing rooms of Vera 
Solovieva, watching her delicate, geometric make- 
up for Gertrude; or in the dressing room of Bir- 
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mane, diverted to see her own loveliness disappear 
behind the uncanny mask of the widow. Over a 
“made” body of attenuated line she slips a purple 
dress and a trailing black mantle with a dead white 
coif; over a black wig, a tall black cap beaded in 
black. Her face, following the line of the ears, she 
outlines in dull black; her ears are painted black in- 
side, her lips are left unpainted, with a black gash 
over one side. Her own brows are painted out and 
made eyebrows applied at irregular angles, a white 
streak separating them from the eyes, which are ac- 
cented, not by the usual underpainting, but by ir- 
regular patches of black velvet, giving the impres- 
sion of holes out of which the eyes burn. 

Out of the Moscow cold and rain we crowd into 
the friendly warmth of Vera Solovieva’s room. In 
these hours of leisure between rehearsal and per- 
formance everyone is working, for it is soon to be 
the name day of Chekov, the greatly loved, whose 
frail health, perhaps a heritage from his uncle, An- 
ton Chekoy, is the concern of all the group. Gifts 
are being made for him, and one of the young actors 
is carving a chess set in which the figures represent 
the characters from Hamlet. We work, and drink 
tea and talk, always of the theatre. They tell me of 
the early days with Stanislavsky, whom they revere; 
they ask with affection about Richard Boleslavsky, 
who belonged to the First Studio before he came to 
create our Laboratory Theatre in New York. They 
talk of the days of the Revolution, of the suffering, 
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the cold, the hunger, the sense of irreparable loss. 


“When it was over some of us found that we had — 


changed our idea of art,” says Birmane. “Under 


Stanislavsky we had learned to show life as it was. . 


Now we no longer wanted to do that. Why? Because > \ 
the old life we had known, the life of the plays of / 


Gorky, Chekov and the rest was no longer real. Yet 
we did not wish to act in plays about the new life, 
which did not, as yet, seem real to us either. We 


wished no HESS to photograph life, but to suggest } 


spiritual values.” 


\ 


\ 


The theatre, according to M. A. T. 2 theories is is A, 
not a place to study actual life. If that is the object, ¢ aes 4 
the Moscow street is better, or the factory, or the a The, i 
prison. The theatre selects from the great stream of Ae Fee 
human consciousness certain symbols of truth, and / / CE: 


with far darting imagination presents them so that” ’ 


they will connote, not counterfeit, reality. 


Russia’s other great theatre of style is the famous 
Kamerny, about which much has been written in 
the French and German press of the last few years. 
I had read a great deal about this theatre of neo-real- 
ism resting on “a new unity of esthetic and meta- 
physical ideas,” demanding a new type of actor, 
stage, and scene, and I remember pondering until I 
had a headache over one sentence which declared 
Kamerny to be “concerned with uniting the objects 
and agents of interpretation and representation with 
the spirit of the play, through the identity of this 
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abstraction with a similar abstraction evolved from 
the actor.” I lost my way in a maze of abstraction. 
I could not see the forest for the trees. Yet as I 
write of Kamerny I am afflicted with the same vague 
polysyllablitis. It is difficult to write simply of Kam- 
erny, because Kamerny is not a simple theatre, but 
the projection of a complex and fascinating person- 
ality, that of the director, Alexander Tairov. 

Unlike M. A. T. 2. Kamerny is a one man theatre. 
“Nothing is art,” TPairov says, “that does not come 
through the medium of one mind.” It is a clear, 
gleaming, abstract mind that looks out at you from 
Tairov’s level, impersonal gaze. It is a mind dis- 
ciplined for the law, but rejecting law because it 
involves too much of the human. It is a mind which 
then sought a form of art in which the basis could 
be pure reason, pure abstraction. Significant that 
Tairov found this form in the art which to some 
has seemed the most humanly fallible of all arts. 
Tairov applies to theatre production the same prin- 
ciples which Cézanne applies to painting: a divorce 
from feeling or emotionalism as the base, a re- 
liance on clear logic and abstraction. Production at 
Kamerny is a projection through voice, gesture, 
line, contour, and color, not of a story, not of a feel- 
ing, but of an “actor-idea.” 

The Kamerny system of logic received an added 
element in 1913, when Tairov, who had been pro- 
ducing with Mardjanoff at the Free Theatre, went 
abroad to study the Hindu Yogi, in preparation for 
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the production of Sakuntala, He experimented with 
the Indian brain and body training which reduces 
emotionalism and intensifies thought, which recog- 
nizes the body as a gifted servant completely under 
control of the master, mind. 

When Tairov returned in 1914 he plunged at once 
into the creation of a theatre which was to be entirely 
theatrical. In this theatre there was but one center— 
the actor. The aim was not the portrayal of life on 
the stage, as with Stanislavsky, nor the presenta- 
tion of social conflicts and Soviet theories as with 
Meierhold, nor the suggestion of the spiritual es- 
sence of a play, as with the M. A. T. 2. In Kamerny, 
actors are not the instruments through which life, 
propaganda, or spirit, is expressed. The play is, in- 
stead, the vehicle through which the actor-concept 
_ is expressed. This does not mean, however, exploita- 
tion of the actor’s personality, because the actor 
is identified with the idea he is portraying. In Kam- 
erny, the actor does not become a character as in 
realism, does not suggest a mood as in impression- 
ism, does not remain a part of the social order, a 
worker who serves the state by acting, as in Meier- 
hold’s constructivism—but becomes an abstract idea. 

“In the actor,” Tairov declares, “is contained the 
material, the means and the conditions for that crea- 
tive act which is the essence of art.’’ In a school con- 
ducted by Tairov, by Alice Coonen, his wife, the 
leading actress of the theatre, and by Soumarakoy, 
his gifted assistant, the young actors are trained 
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to develop the material, the means, and the conditions 
which exist within themselves. Tairov believes that 
the creative act itself comes from within. It cannot 
be taught or given. But the equipment of the actor, 
the feelings, muscles, the voice, the expression, can 
be brought into such control that they respond in- 
stantly to the governing mind. “No matter how much 


an actor may feel his part,” Tairov explains, “his . 


acting does not become art until he is able to regu- 
late that feeling to a hair’s breadth.” The actor is 
usually regarded as an emotional being. According 
to Tairov, he is, or should be, the least emotional of 
beings. He must be in perfect command of his emo- 
tions, able to switch them on and off, as an electri- 
cian by touching a button, releases or inhibits the 
flow of power. When a player is controlled by his 
emotions, he is not an actor, but an exhibitionist. 
‘Acting is never an art form when emotion inter- 
feres with control, for it is first, last, and always 
control of the medium which creates art. 

The training by which control is attained includes 
not only gymnastics, acrobatics, gesture, dancing, 
eurythmics, but severe and long continued practice 
in what Tairov calls “finding the image.” The image 
is the inner essence, not of the part, but of the actor, 
which, when released, will best express the idea. For 
instance, the actor who plays Narraboath in Salome 
must find his own image of a man sinking into a 
quicksand of infatuation. In Stanislavsky’s theatre 
the actor would attempt to portray realistically a man 
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going through this infatuation: he would base his 
attempts on the successful interpretation of such 
emotions by other actors; or on experience actual, 
or witnessed. In M. A. T. 2 he would avoid natural- 
istic detail, but endeavor to suggest infatuation 
through voice, gesture, make-up. But in Kamerny 
the actor is not concerned with recording life; nor 
with duplicating or improving upon methods of past 
actors; nor even, primarily, with a suggestion of the 
mood: but with the problem of how he, the actor, 
from his own infinitely powerful and individual self, 
can project the image as he conceives it in his mind. 
In the particular case of Narraboath, the actor finds 
he can best express himself in infatuation through 
repulsion, Instead of movements towards Salome, 
all of his motions and gestures are away from her, 
only his gaze, bent fixedly upon her, drawing him in 
and in. This attraction-revulsion is so logically car- 
ried out that at the climax, the death of Narra- 
boath, the actor falls backwards down a staircase, 
his head, as he crashes on the lower flung back over 
the steps at an angle which means one of two things 
—either his neck is broken, or his neck has ceased 
to exist, because his mind has assumed complete 
control. In this position Narraboath, or let us rather 
say the actor, lies for some seven minutes; and 
through that triumph of mind-body training one 
can comprehend to some extent the end Tairov seeks 
in acting. 

In the same performance Tsertelli as John the 
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Baptist gives an example of the Tairov training. 
Salome, having drawn the prophet from his retreat, 
attempts to seduce him. The stage, a pulse of color, 
presses in upon them, the group of watchers on the 
steps are forces lending themselves to the design 
of Salome. The prophet stands alone, a white, stark 
figure. As the scene rises through climax after cli- 
max, his mounting desires, expressed through a 
rhythmic progression of poses, are gathered for a 
complete surrender to Salome. At this moment the 
pattern of light, music, and movement is counter- 
pointed by a revulsion motif. In a sharply accented 
series of movements he breaks across the stage away 
from her, flinging his entire weight upon a pillar. 
But because he is not a man, revolting from temp- 
tation, but an abstraction of temptation-revulsion, 
he does not actually touch the pillar. 

In the insistence on the supremacy of mind Kam- 
erny, in both strength and weakness, is curiously 
akin to Christian Science. Ability to accept either 
rests upon ability to accept the premise of each: 
“there is no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance 
in matter. All is infinite mind and its infinite mani- 
festations.”’ Your complete going over to either de- 
pends upon your interest in a salvation, theatrical or 
otherwise, that is abstracted from what we are ac- 
customed to call human realities. 

With consistent logic, the stage construction in 
Kamerny is based not on the demands of the play, 
but on the needs of the players. The stage is never 
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conceived as a setting, but as a playing space for 
actors. It is enriched with endless steps and levels, 
with such attention to mathematical law that sight 
lines from the audience are perfect. Horizontal and 
vertical constructions in Tairov’s theatre are de- 
signed not as architectural compositions, but as play- 
ing aids scaled to the size of the actor in such a way 
that whatever he wishes emphasized is emphasized. 
For instance in Racine’s Phédre, the masses of mon- 
umental architecture emphasize the smallness of the 
actors; while in the operetta Giroflé-Girofla the an- 
gular composition of the plastic scenery emphasizes 
the angularities of the dancing. In Salome a plastic 
background of curtains affords variety, while the 
_ stage, with its irregular floor and curving staircase 
leading to the palace, admits of infinite change in 
position. At the rise of the curtain the sharply acro- 
batic poses of soldiers and courtiers, stabbed out by 
green and yellow lights, have the effect of figures in 
a frieze. As the play proceeds, color increasingly 
aids the actor. The background mottled in purple be- 
comes climactically barbaric, the prophet moves in an 
aura of blind white light, Salome dances her pattern 
in a crimson pool. Yet color, contour, stage are never 
anything save instruments of the actor; and because 
Salome in essence, has nothing to do with place, the 
theory of the supremacy of the actor is justified. 

In a play in which place is an integral part, Kam- 
erny is less successful. In Eugene O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms, given its Russian premiére under 
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the title Love Under the Trees, Tairov departs from 
the original setting at Provincetown, a stark house 
with four cramped rooms all the same size and shape. 
In order that the actors shall not be hidden as they go 
from one room to another, Tairov sets the house in 
sharp diagonal, a skeleton of a house, with the stair- 
way exposed. In order that the figures of the actors 
may stand out in bold relief, he uses a background of 
violent yellow. The agitation. of the setting ignores 


one of the basic elements in the play—that the Tce 
: pression of the place was one cause of the tragedy. 
-_A theatre of pure expressionism, Kamerny - is. 
bound to be caviare to the general. The element of 
recognition is lacking. Anyone looking at Rosa Bon- 
heur’s Horse Fair knows what it is about, has a 
standard of comparison in reality. Looking at Franz 
Marce’s Tower of Blue Horses he may discern 
neither tower nor horses. He sees the projection of 
an artist-idea which exists in magnificent independ- 
ence of audience recognition. 

Because the human medium is fallible, emotion 
clouds the clear abstraction of Tairov’s theatre: But 
in its aim, and occasionally in its accomplishment, 
Kamerny extends the boundaries of the theatre to in- 
clude a geometry of the soul. 


- HARD 


/**470U can’t know Russia unless you travel 
‘hard,’ ”” my friends tell me—and are incon- 
sistently distressed because I buy a third class ticket 
from Moscow to Leningrad. After a day of Rus- 
sian farewells, compounded of tears, kisses on either 
cheek, gifts, philosophizing on life, death, meeting, 
parting, sorrow, and joy, I am sealed into a narrow 
cell with two planks facing each other and two 
planks which let down for upper berths. The com- 
partment is conspicuously sanitary, though I find 
it a trifle depressing to reflect that the strong med- 
ical odor which takes the place of air is due to the 
government edict that carriages occupied by ‘hard’ 
passengers must be daily scrubbed out with antisep- 
tics. My traveling companions prove to be three: 
a woman from the provinces in layers of shawls and 
mysterious head-wrappings; an imposing Soviet 
officer with service stripes and gleaming cavalry 
boots; and a blue bloused worker with a basket of 
apples, which he consumes in number truly awe in- 
spiring. 

The advantage of traveling ‘hard’ is at once ap- 
parent. I have voluntarily become one of them and 
they accept me as such, plying me with friendly 
questions. The Soviet officer speaks a little English, 
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the woman speaks German, the tovarish speaks not 
a word, but presses apples upon us with great cor- 
diality until he presently retires to an upper plank 
and to unabashed and audible slumber. 

We talk as if lack of a common language is in no 
way a barrier, as, indeed, it is not the greatest bar- 
rier. The woman has been visiting her son in Mos- 
cow; she dislikes what she saw there and is at no 
pains to conceal it. Once her son was a wealthy man, 
his wife had fine clothes, they did nothing all day 
but ride about to great dinners given by their rich 
friends; now they are all poor, they must work, 
and live crowded together, and wear coarse clothes 
such as formerly their servants wore. The good 
days for Russia are over, she declares, and the least 
said about the present state of affairs, the better. 
The representative of the criticized government 
listens with apparent amusement, though of course, 
I have no way of ascertaining whether he later shot 
her in the back, as, according to the London Daily 
Mail, he assuredly would have done. 

The interest of the officer seems to be, at present, 
dramatic rather than political. He is writing a play 
which is to be a satire on war, performed without 
words, entirely by military formations, which are to 
result, logically enough but rather startlingly, in 
the destruction of everybody, including the on- 
lookers. 

The woman from the provinces finds his drama 
sleep inducing and asks whether she may retire. She 
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fears to sleep below because she has a horror of the 
upper plank collapsing, as, she assures me with dra- 
matic gesture, it often does. I eye her vast girth ap- 
prehensively as, creaking and puffing, she disappears 
from view. The Soviet army now gravely removes 
its boots, first gallantly insisting that I make a mat- 
tress of the voluminous army coat. The light is 
snapped out, the compartment is lit by faint moon- 
light, and I lie reflecting upon the curiousness of 
life. Here am I, eating the apples of one comrade, 
sleeping upon the coat of another, and in momentary 
danger of being completely annihilated by the col- 
lapse of the third. Tovarish, indeed! I am at last 
becoming a part of Russia. 

These sentimental reflections are shattered by a 
terrific jolt and crash, and the train stops dead. 
There is a long pause, as of bewilderment on the part 
of the train officials. The pause prolongs itself to 
such alarming proportions that I recall the sentence 
in the Soviet guide: “If any train in the U.S.S.R. 
reaches its destination five days (or was it fifty?) 
later than due, the money of the passengers will be 
partially refunded.” Gradually, one by one, the train- 
men spill out. They walk back and forth, stamping 
on the snow, blowing on their fingers. They discuss 
the situation mournfully, gathering in groups, ges- 
ticulating toward the train. From the uncurtained 
window I can see that we are in the middle of a 
snowfield, and here, it appears, we are to stay. The 
trainmen seem to have given it up as a bad job: 
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they retreat, build a fire in the snow, and sit around 
it, indulging in black bread, yellow bottles, and an 
avalanche of talk. 
_ At first I am indignant. In any other country in 
the world, I think in irritation, something would be 
done about the train balking like a donkey. A tele- 
gram would be sent, a committee would be appointed, 
the train would be taken apart and put together 
again, a new train would be made—something would 
be done. But since it is Russia, though the thermom- 
eter is bursting, they will sit down and talk it over. 
Gradually I sink into a sort of Russian-ness, born 
of moonlight on snow, and the rise and fall of Slavic 
voices. After all, what is time? What matter whether 


we reach our destination to-morrow, or on some de- 


‘ferred to-morrow? Time is nothing ... time is 


nothing... annoying if one is a an engage- 
W hat 1 isa decade, n more or less, to a 7: Ceo an Who 
traces his lineage historically to Noah and mytholo- 
gically to Jason and Medea? We, who are slaves of 
time, who think in terms of schedules, desk calen- 


‘dars, extra fare trains, come into a land which 
thinks in terms of centuries, Show us everything you 
have done in ten years, we demand. The Russian 


smiles, patiently: yes, but what is a span of ten 
years? merely a passing expression on the face of 
history. How many schools, factories, diet kitchens, 
tramcars in Moscow? Not enough, the Russian 
answers, and not good enough, but let us show you 
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the plans of those we are to build in 1940. Nonsense, 
we cry, these people are not efficient, they will never 
get anywhere. By this we mean that they will not get 
where we are. Nor will they, nor, inconceivable as 
it may seem to us, do they wish to. 

“Astrological mentality,” ‘Junius Wood calls it. 
Their eyes are on a star and they stumble through 
the dark and the dirt to get to it. . But as for 
us, we cannot ‘stop to build fires in Me snow, to pon- 
der over what i is wrong with the train, to ask whither 
we are bound. 

~ After ees Haute it happens, as it occasionally 
does, that an idea is born of talk. Someone crawls 
under the train and tickles it with a stick and imme- 
diately all is well. The train resumes its nonchalant 
course into the unknown. 


CITY OF TWO FACES 


N the rim of the world, a city of two faces: 

looking forward, Leningrad, the conqueror, 
laughing in careless strength, powerful, sinister, un- 
trained; looking backward, proud Saint Petersburg, 
unwon, unreconciled, the horror of ten years ago 
frozen on her face. 

Saint Petersburg: a pleasure city builded for a 
Tsar, builded on islands of the wide, slow flowing 
Neva, builded on the bones of workers who perished 
that palaces might rise out of swamps. Ghosts of the 
builders mingle with other ghosts that walk the 
square by night, for Saint Petersburg under the 
moon is a dead city, peopled by ghosts. From the 
sharp soaring of the Admiralty spire, wide streets, 
“prospects,” radiate in geometric beatity to the bor- 
ders of the farthest islands; each island is a gem 
in the encircling silver of the Neva. Bridges flung 
with a lordly gesture, parks, gardens, palaces, lav- 
ishly bestowed; mosques that are mosaics of blue, 
rose and gold; St. Isaac’s, its flying angels bearing 
torches lit on Holy nights; gigantic granite figures 
of the Hermitage guarding art of the ages; Apollo’s 
chariot above the great theatre; statues of Tsars, 
unseeing the present, looking into the brilliant past 


of this pleasure city builded for a Tsar. 
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Leningrad: a city conquered by workers, and used 
by workers. Palaces turned into meager living 
quarters; into museums of the old life, so recently 
lived, so completely vanished ; into schools, factories, 
laboratories, clinics, courts. Shops, once filled with 
jewels from the Ural, rugs from Bagdad, scents 
from Araby, now stocked with tools, coarse stuffs, 
plain food, interminable galoshes, boots, mittens. 
Throngs along the street dressed in sober stuffs, 
drab, shabby, unlike the past processional of colored: 
uniforms, of court regalia, of women gleaming with 
jewels, borne by carriages on gala nights. On the 
pedestal of the statue of Alexander III, lines from 
a proletarian poet, 

“My son and my father were executed when living, 
and now disgrace has overtaken me even in death; I 
‘stand here like a brazen scarecrow for the land that has 
shaken off forever the yoke of aristocracy.” 

Theatres, too, are full of ghosts, among them a 
reincarnation of Rasputin played by Nicolai Mon- 
achov in The Plot of the Empress by Tolstoy and 
Stshegolev. The spectators who crowd the Dramatic 
Theatre are at once critical of the theme and emo- 
tionally excited by it. Most of them remember Ras- 
putin and the days of his black magic; they will 
spend hours after the performance in cafés or ar- 
tists’ clubs discussing the historic authenticity of 
Tolstoy’s version and the psychological soundness of 
Monachov’s acting. 

The orchestra plays the martial music of Russia 
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and a symbolic curtain unrolls; Empire; the power 
and the glory; the flags and trophies of war; the 
imperial crown, the sceptre, the mitre. It is only 
gradually that we see that the insignia of royalty 
are at a crazy angle, in the clutch of a vague hor- 
rific figure, part man, part dog, part serpent. Within 
the coils of the serpent the scenes are finely imagined 
and set: Rasputin at the court, exerting his incredi- 
ble power over Tsar and Tsarina alike; Rasputin 
in his squalid rooms unmaking prime ministers with 
a drunken gesture; Rasputin squandering the 
money of church and state on his gypsy dancing 
girls; Rasputin lured to the house of the Prince, 
poisoned and shot by the avengers of Russia’s honor. 

The drama ends and the symbolic curtain acts: 
the orchestra plays the Russian funeral march and 
the whole design topples into ruin—crowns, sceptres, 
mitres—crumbling under the coils of the dying ser- 
pent. 

. . . As we ride home along the frozen Neva, the 
droshky driver suddenly stops the sled, waves his 
whip, and breaks into picturesque Russian. 

“Epilogue!” says my companion with a smile. “He 
is telling you that there was once a wicked monk 
named Rasputin sent by the devil to torture Russia. 
The Lord delivered him into the hands of patriots, 
and just here they cut a hole in the ice and threw 
his body into the river.” 

Russia of both past and present is in the home 
where I am living, and in my hostess, Marie Kous- 
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minichna, with her sleek, black head, her gay little 
Russian slippers, the waving cigarette with which 
she illustrates each remark. Marie Kousminichna 
speaks not a word of anything save Russian, yet we 
need no interpreter, a source of bewilderment to her 
English husband. 

“Galina Federovna,” she calls me, and the name 
in her delicious sliding inflection is a charm. She 
patters about the house, busy with tasks which, in 
the aristocratic house of her girlhood, only servants 
performed. She does everything exquisitely, with a 
little shrug, as if to say, “Strange, yes, life? But 
amusing, oh, very!’ When the nights are bitterly 
cold, Marie Kousminichna tiptoes in and covers me 
with a bear rug, which I suspect she takes from her 
-own bed; she brings me a plate of little cakes, and 
-in Russia every such luxury means that someone 
7 as. foregone a necessity. She touches with childlike 
admiration my American clothes, and shows me, in 
return, a box enameled in bright colors with a 
picture of a troika, the three-horsed Russian sleigh. 
Pointing to the troika, she makes the sound of a 
whip cracking, ‘“Moska!” she laughs delightedly, 
“Edgar Alfredovitch!” 

“Marie Kousminichna has been telling me tales 
of your courtship in Moscow,” I tell Edgar Alfred- 
ovitch, “how you used to ride over the snow, and 
how you dismissed the droshky man and cracked 
the whip yourself.” Edgar Alfredovitch regards us 
both with suspicion, “I say, y’know,—really—!” 
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At night after the theatre, gatherings which, 
Marie Kousminichna informs me with an agitated 
parabola of cigarette smoke, are far different from 
the balls of former days. The samovar steams, black 
bread and cheese are upon the table, friends drop 
in; many Russians, a few English, a young Ger- 
man musician, and the only American in Leningrad, 
Dr. Gantt, an amazing person who assists Pavlov 
in the scientific laboratory, climbs the Caucasus, ex- 
plores the Volga, all in an apparently casual manner. 
The small room is crowded, people overflowing 
chairs and divans, sitting on the floor, leaning 
against the piano. Marie Kousminichna, looking like 
a painting by Rjepin, refills tall glasses with scalding 
tea. Cutting through the haze of cigarette smoke, the 
blur of talk, chords struck out on the piano empha- 
size an argument. 

“Art cannot be born in a whirlpool.” 

“On the contrary, my friend, where can it be 
born? In a stagnant pool?” 

“You are right, Michael Bukarov, art is not born 
in a whirlpool, but it is conceived there—” 

“Certainly we have as yet no art, only begin- 
nings—” 

“—_violent, cruel—” 

“But better than decay.” 

“proletarian only a phase—” 

“Art can do nothing for the next fifty years but 
serve industry.” 

“Like sugar coating on bread, eh?” 
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“No, my friend, put into dough that the bread 
may rise! In our art, in our life, yeast is at work. 
It is fermenting.” 

“It is the yeast of social passion. Personal pas- 
sions are no longer interesting, they leave a flat 
taste.” 

“censorship must go. They have barred just now 
‘Othello—and why, my friends? Because jealousy 
is a bourgeois sentiment! Idiocy, idiocy can go no 
farther!” 

“You are wrong, censorship must exist as long 
as drama is still propaganda—” 

“Tt is ballet that must go, and opera, all artificial 
forms—” 

“No, No! Ballet aspires, only it must no longer 
_be fed on bread and milk.” 

“shaken to its foundations.” 

“The new theatre will obey only bio-mechanics—”’ 

“Lord,” invokes Dr. Gantt, “let me get back to 
the laboratory and work on some simple little thing 
like conditioned reflexes or gastroenterology.” 

Two musicians come in from opera rehearsal and 
everyone clamors, ‘How did it go?” “It went abom- 
inably, my children,” says one comfortably. “Can I 
sing to rows of empty seats? To thin air? No, I 
need the staccato of applause, the legato of hushed 
appreciation, the crescendo of brav! brav! In short, 
I need you, my children!” “He lies,” says his com- 
panion affably. “He sang divinely, we both sang 
divinely—and every now and again he cried, “Ah! 
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to play to the so good silence! To play without the 
twitter and program rustling of fools!” 

“Tn the future Soviet state,’ proclaims someone, 
“there will be no audience—all will be performers.” 

“On the contrary, there will be no performers,” re- 
torts another gloomily. “Only rows on rows of audi- 
ence waiting with idiotically open mouths for ar- 
tistic manna from Marx.” 

“Art is of no importance Seale We and our 
silly talk of art will be blown sky high, just as bour- 
geois art everywhere is about to be blown sky high, 
unless we find how man can walk in the world in- 
stead of crawling like a worm—” 

“relationship to man—” 

“to woman—” 

“to money—” 

“to government—”’ 

“We have so far done nothing.” 

“On the contrary we have done much. Six years 
ago shops, all but a few, were closed. Could you 
buy sheets, spoons, plates, anything save black 
bread? No. Could you buy the simplest drug for a 
cold or a headache? Certainly not. What were streets 
and drains but great holes full of foul odor? To-day 
all is clean, orderly, shops open, streets and drains 
repaired—” 

“Bourgeois! Bourgeois! You measure success 
then, as certain fat nations do, by comfort? By what 
a man puts in his belly or on his back? By open 
shops and clean streets? That is not the test!’ 
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tubs.” 

“No, it is perhaps not creative to be too clean. ) 
Remember Tolstoy, ‘When I have work to do, : 
never wash—’ ”’ 

“But in science?” 

“True, there we have gone on a little. Six years 
ago laboratories were empty, cold, no equipment. 
Where was Pavlov? Experimenting in a room in 
which he also stored vegetables he himself raised, 
lest he starve. To-day he is in his fine laboratory, he 
has assistants, he has instruments—” 

“Warmth in a laboratory has, after all, little to do 
with what goes on there—” 

“By what ts a state to be measured ?”’ 

“By the quality of her thinking, her living—” 

. They are of the blood of old Russia, these 
searchers for truth in art and life ... And we, 
where have we got to in our high hunt, that we can 
afford to ignore the implications of theirs? . . . 

Often the music threading the tapestry of talk is 
of new Russia, bold, unmelodious, 


“Comrades! Comrades! 
Our place is the world! 
No slaves beneath us! 
No masters above us! 
Comrades! 

We are the world!” 


At other times, old Russia is recreated in A Life 
for the Tsar, various versions of the opera of the 
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peasant lad who comes to a monastery to warn the 
Tsar. 
“Open the the door! Open! Open! 
My heart has stopped beating, 
My hands are trembling, 
Terror and cold are torturing me. 
The enemy is near. 
The enemy advances, 
No! Never! 
(He speaks to himself) : 
Do not cry, orphan, 
It is not for you to save the Tsar: 
Our Lord Himself has given him to us as 
Tsar, 
Our Lord will save him by His heavenly 
host.” 

Both are sung with equal religious fervor, for 
though the ikon is gone from new Russia, there is 
another symbol on the wall—a picture of Lenin, 
garlanded in evergreen. Russia is a mystic nation, 
however much she at present rejects mysticism. 
Communism in Russia cannot be understood as a 
political situation, nor as a governmental experi- 
ment. It is a religion, absorbing, aspiring, full of 
apostolic, missionary fervor. 

Beneath the torrent of talk, the confusion of 
ideas, the haunting love of old Russia, the belief and 
fear and pride in new Russia, always there is sad- 
ness, poignancy, the heritage of the Slav: 

“Over the steppes a sigh, 


A long sigh of remembrance— 
Over the steppes a wind, 
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A chill wind of forgetting . 
I shall be forgotten . . . 
But I shall remember .. . 
Forever. . v 


Theatres, as all else in Leningrad, are of both 
olda and new. Opera and classic ballet are traditional 
in theme and treatment, The Academical theatres— 
Alexandrinsky, Michaelovsky, Marinsky—follow in 
general the older ideas, though to pre-war drama 
they often give a modern implication or a modern 
setting. Their importations are radical, including 
plays from Toller, Kaiser, Werfel, O’Neill. The 
post-war theatres all follow Meierhold in choice of 
material and boldness of treatment. The most signi- 
ficant of the new is the Theatre of Social Satire, with 
the only promise I found in all Russia of a coming 
Soviet comedy which laughs, not at Tsarism and 
‘bourgeois society, but at the weakness and absurdi- 
“ties of the present state. True, the producers were 
moving ¢gtiardedly, one eye on the censors, but their 
wise and witty fooling suggested the comedy which 
Trotsky demands, the comedy which is to say, “We 
are building a new life now, and yet how much pig- 
gishness, vulgarity, and knavery of the old and of 
the new are about us; let us make a clean sweep of 
them.” 

Theatres in Leningrad are especially effective in 
preserving the heritage of the past. F. V. Excu- 
sovitch, director of the Academical Theatre, takes 
me through the great storage rooms where settings, 
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costumes, and properties from the early days of the 
Russian stage are stored, subject to the production 
needs of theatres throughout Russia. It is as if a 
theatre in Chicago, wishing to give a production of 
Fashion, could send to a central theatre in New York 
and obtain the costumes worn by the original com- 
pany; or, in case the originals had become museum 
pieces, exact replicas executed by a central costume 
committee. Not all theatres, of course, avail them- 
selves of this service, but it makes for historic _ac- 
curacy in revivals. Also in connection with the Aca- 
demical Theatre is a collection of designs tracing the 
development of the Russian stage décor through its 
various phases. The influence of France, and of 
Italy, especially of Gonzago, is evident in the archi- 
tectural style, the rococo floridity of the eighteenth 
century designs; the nineteenth century settings in 
their Teutonic formality are influenced by German 
designers, especially Roller. Chishov, creating sets 
for Ostrovsky’s plays in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury, starts the meticulous realism later to be per- 
fected under Stanislavsky. The twentieth century 
designs are by great masters: Korovin, supreme 
colorist ; Benois, creator of mood by light and values; 
Golovin, builder of constructivist sets in several 
planes and on many levels. Futuristic and cubistic 
settings under French and German influence are also 
exhibited; but the striking development of Russian 
stage design is from realism, which regards the stage 
as an illusion for the audience, to constructivism, 
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which regards the stage as a playing space for actors. 
Present productions in ‘Petersburg theatres, ex- 
_ emplify all of these various periods of designs, but 
particularly the last. Operas—Rigoletto, The Queen 
of Spades, are still under Italian influence; 
Schtshuko’s designs for Byron’s Sardanapalus are 
formal, but bold in color, with hundreds of gleaming 
bodies accenting the pyramid plan of his composi- 
tion. The décor for the Lehar operetta, The Yellow 
Jacket, makes exquisite use of the projection of a 
dream city on the back drop. Dmitriev, designing for 
Schnecker’s opera, The Distant Sound, uses all the 
stage from pit to rafters in creating an effect of an 
interminable road winding to nowhere: the floor 
trap is opened, and against white light you see the 
_tops of trees, thus creating an illusion that the level 
seen on the stage is only one of numerous levels. The 
new dramas of revolution and the commune are set 
sharply in the manner of Meierhold: for Lavrenev’s 
The Riot, Schtshuko shows a background of shat- 
tered cathedrals, satirically done in papier maché, in 
contrast to the reality of a box car representing the 
new order; for Toller’s Eugene the Unlucky, Dme- 
triev employs, for certain scenes, only silhouettes of 
actors, whose pantomime carries the play; Tolstoy’s 
‘Revolt of the Machines and Kaiser’s Gas are both 
given by Annenkov constructivist settings of the 
machine age. Stage design in Leningrad, as in Mos- 
cow, is infinitely various, bold, imaginative. 
Leningrad preserves also the heritage of the 
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dance. Watching Pavlova’s Swan, who has not asked 
what lies behind that flawless beauty which seems 
the effortless production of an hour? The answer 
lies in an old building in Leningrad, where for two 
hundred years and more the dancers of Russia have 
been trained. In the proud days it was the Imperial 
Ballet. School; during the Revolution it was name- 
less ; to- day, as the Soviet State Ballet School, it con- 
tinues the unbroken tradition of that art which above 
all others demands virtuosity. 

The school is under the direction of an extraor- 
dinary personality, young V. A. Semenov, one of 
the great dancers of Russia. Since he was appointed 
director he seldom dances, throwing all his power 
into teaching. Semenov before a class of seven year 
old boys superbly illustrating their simple exercises, 
going from one to the other explaining, correcting, 
praising, is a comment on this land where all who 
have a gift share it, where the great exist to give 
themselves to seekers. : 

Semenov takes me from room to room: the living 
quarters, bare and clean; the school rooms where 
general subjects are taught; the music room where 
an old man in a velvet jacket is at the piano. The 
children come in one by one, each with stiff little- 
boy bow, or a flowerlike courtesy. Each seriously 
plays his composition, is criticised, given an assign- 
ment, and dismissed, with a grave exchange of Rus- 
sian compliments. A great chorus of several hun- 
dred children sings Beethoven’s Hymn in German, 
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Clair de Lune in French, and folk songs in Russian. 
In the high bare gymnasia with mirrors in the wall 
a class of very small children pirouette before sev- 
eral teachers. “In ballet no one must be allowed to 
make the same mistake twice. These tiny ones we 
try for a year. Then those who show no promise are 
sent away.” 

In one room a class of girls from twelve to four- 
teen are rehearsing a ballet from The Sleeping 
Beauty. “They will be in a few years the great 
dancers of Russia. Do you see that no two are alike? 
Each is allowed to remain herself: thus the little 
dark one by the window is always as if afraid; the 
yellow head is unconscious as grass in wind; the 
tall one dances insolently. Yet all move at times as if 
_ by one spirit.” 

Over the soup and black bread which is the school 
luncheon, Bocharov, a teacher in the school for 
a quarter of a century, and Semenov tell me of the 
days of the Revolution. ““When we wished to fight 
we were told, No, it is the artists who must be ready 
to save Russia from despair after war passes. So 
we worked to be ready. We worked for four years 
in rooms with no heat, often with two degrees of 
frost on the floor. We were cold and hungry, shoot- 
ing was in the streets, and we lived only for our 
work. The dance became our life.” 

Later I was to see Semenov dance on the great 
stage of the Marinsky Theater, where he received 
an ovation as great as any I heard in Europe; yet 
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there remains in my memory the picture of him as he 
danced with Semenova in rehearsal that afternoon. 
No setting, only the bare room with water sprinkled 
on the floor, with faint sunlight dying into gray. 
No costumes, Semenov in patched trunks and blouse 
open at the throat; Semenova in a frayed ballet 
skirt and shabby little slippers. No audience except 
a circle of critical teachers, the French woman who 
has taught Semenova since she was seven, the old 
musician at the piano, the ballet master from the 
Marinsky, his long white hair falling over his vel- 
vet jacket. They are to dance the Bayadera of Ma- 
rius Petipas, the conventional tale of the prince who 
loves the temple dancer. Semenova dances first; she 
is rapturous, human, given. Semenov stands wait- 
ing, dark, silent, unmoving and unmoved, his body 
tense like a coiled spring. His old teacher, Bocharov 
whispers to me, “When he is to dance, he is all day 
as if in prayer.” A chord of music, the spring is re- 
leased. With a sheer leap into air he begins to dance 
a geometric pattern sharply abstracted from reality. 
The dance has nothing to do with the temple, nor 
with the emotion of the prince, nor with old Russia, 
nor with modern Russia. It is not an expression of 
an idea, or an emotion, or a personality. It is not 
Aristotle’s “Imitation or interpretation of life.’ It 
is not a celebration of life—in fact it has nothing to 
do with life. It is just dance—as a star is just star. 
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“You take the theatre more seriously than it takes 
itself,” says Dr. Gantt. “You must see these mould- 
ers of Russia’s destiny in their lighter moments, at 
the Monday night ‘circus.’ When a business man 
wants to relax he plays golf, but when an actor has 
a free night he gets an audience together and does 
a little acting.” 

As we enter, a great wave of talk and laughter en- 
gulfs us. Tovarish! Tovarish! and again Tovarish! 
The room is cloudy with smoke and overflowing 
with people—people at small tables and occasional 
long tables, people standing in groups, people com- 
ing and going. Waiters in gay Russian blouses 
and high boots make their way from table to table 
carrying vodka, beer, wine, and shashlych, twists 
_ of mutton crisped on the end of a long iron toaster. 

The hall is blazing with colored lights, Soviet ban- 
ners of the hammer and the scythe, scarlet posters 
of erratic design bearing the inscription Circus for 
the Masses. There is an air of cameraderie, every- 
one addressing everyone else in an intimate and af- 
fectionate manner. We have a long table for our 
constantly expanding party, which has now picked 
up, in addition to Marie Kousminichna and Edgar 
Alfredovitch, Zamyatin, the author of The Flea, and 
Chukovsky, the dramatic critic. 

“Boris Grigorieff is, perhaps, responsible for ar- 
tists’ clubs in Leningrad,” says Zamyatin. “He and 
Chukovsky here, and Alexander Bloc and I all be- 
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longed to the early one, The Wandering Dog. It has 
still a continuation, but not in this group which is 
merely a pleasure hall for artists,” 

“Formerly the clubs were critical,’ Chukovsky 
adds. “They were the source of dramatic opinion, 
but to-day all dramatic criticism is changing to fit the 
new plays. According to Soviet principles, criticism 
is not the function of a few. The audience must be 
trained to criticize. You have seen the questionnaire, 
circulated in the audience, then summarized in 
theatre papers? Recently a single question was given 
to all theatre goers in all playhouses, over a period 
of several months: What sort of play do you prefer, 
one dealing with the old or new conditions of life? 
The charts show the result overwhelmingly in favor 
of the new.” 

Because I am a stranger, everyone who comes 
must dash off and bring another friend to welcome 
me to Leningrad, to laugh at my attempts at Rus- 
sian, to plan excitedly what I must do and see in the 
theatres. Everyone is friendly, hospitable, gay with 
a complete and childlike gayety. 

The program is impromptu, the artists being 
drafted by public acclaim. Actors from the Theatre 
of Social Satire burlesque a scene from a serious 
drama now playing; the actors of the satirized play 
then satirize the satire in a crescendo of slap stick; a 
famous dancer from the ballet school performs an 
intricate dance; then suddenly, the glorious voice of 
a woman 
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“Be silent, my sorrow, 
Do not speak to my heart—” 
From the first note, profound silence, profound mel- 
ancholy, plunge from one emotion to another— 


“Be silent, my sorrow— 
Do not speak to my heart—” 

No applause. Only a long sigh in the room. The 
singer comes toward them, smiles, changes the mood 
—and at once they are singing with her, laughing, 
beating out the refrain with their boots: 


“There is a gallant troika 
Galloping, Galloping over the snow— 
And the bell, the gift of Valday, is ringing!” 
Again, wild confusion, in the midst of which it is 
announced that an emissary of art from another 
_ land will bring a message from America. Due doubt- 
less to the shashlych, this introduction seems to me 
perfectly normal. I have never been able to recall 
exactly what I said, but I have vague memories of 
responding in the name of all the professional 
theatres of New York, all the experimental theatres 
of America, and of adding a personal word of greet- 
ing from the White House. Certainly I have never 
spoken with anything like the ardor of that moment, 
nor with anything like the effect. Being in an Eng- 
lish novel is a lofty sensation, but being in a Rus- 
sian play is intoxicating. 
Petersburg. Leningrad. Curious, enamel-like pic- 
tures. 
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... A candle lit table and the dark flashing face 
of Nikolai Monachov. “Often we sat at this table, 
no light but burned down tallow, no food for five 
days but the hard yellow cakes made for cattle. 
Sometimes there was meat, for when a horse dropped 
dead in the streets, in an hour the bones would be 
picked bare. We must stand it, or we must ‘go over.’ 
Do you know how we went over in those days? We 
walked across the border, and if we were caught, we 
were shot. We could take no provisions, no supplies. 
We knew we might die of starvation, or be torn by 
wolves in the lonely places. We went only when the 
point was reached, the point where we could bear 
no more. Often I thought I, too, would go over, but 
I could not. Too much I was a part of Russia.” 

. . . Aconcert hall—blur of waiting faces—Gla- 
zounov is playing his new symphony. Six years ago 
he did not have paper on which to compose—music, 
too, then, is being saved from the ruin. 

. . . Palms and pink paper lamp shades in the 
Hotel del’ Europe, “Foreigners wish it to be as unlike 
Russia as possible.” 

. . . Apack of children, Russia’s terrible scourge 
of homeless, disease eaten, vermin infected chil- 
dren, legacy of war, famine, revolution, running like 
animals through the streets of Leningrad. A million 
or more such children ten years ago, three hundred 
thousand still, in spite of special taxes, special police, 
special institutions. We have no such children in 
America. Lord, we thank Thee we are not as Russia 
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—and a sudden memory of a New York street with 
well dressed men and women descending from mo- 
tors, while around the corner children lay gasping on 
fire-escapes. 

. . . Pavlov’s laboratory and the scientist Kupa- 
_ lov, recording with exactitude the reaction of the 
dog under observation. Pavlov’s laboratory, Pav- 
lov’s courageous words, “When the negative fea- 
tures of the Russian character—laziness, lack of 
enterprise, slovenly relation to vital work—provoke 
melancholy, I say to myself, ‘These are not our real 
qualities—they are only the damning inheritance 
of slavery.’”’ 

. . . A shabby room in the gray Petersburg twi- 
light and an aristocrat of old Russia who has be- 
come a worker of the new, offering me with beauti- 
ful courtesy, black bread. “I do not apologize for 
the bread, for do you know what it means to be a 
communist? It means that however much you like 
cake, you will have only black bread until your 
brother may also have cake. It means that you want 


good for all more than good for yourself. It means \\ 'x* 


also that you must be cruel; for there will be those, 
your friends, who will not give up their cake, and 
they must have it torn from them by force. Then all 
together, those who are willing and those who are 
unwilling, must eat black bread until they work out 
a plan whereby all may have cake.” 

.. . Against human nature? But Russia, this 
nation without God, believes in what we preach in 


” y 
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the churches—in the perfectibility of the human. 

On the last night I ride by sledge out from the 
spires and palaces into the silent places. Beneath the 
first bridge the river is faintly red in sunset; but 
beyond the last bridge whiteness waits. Illimitable 
stretches of snow, desolation, loneliness. No color 
now. Color drained from the sky, from the land. No 
sound save the heavy breathing of the horse plung- 
ing through snow, the crunch of snow under sledge 
runners, the droshky driver’s crack of the whip and 
Slavic ejaculation against the cold. Bitterly cold 
now, wind from the sea, incessant beat of the sea. 
Over the steppes a low flung arc of light, faintly 
purple, faintly green. Snow throbbing .. . dilat- 
ine... receding . .\. Unreal on the at plain, 
stone lions, roo ple the entrance to the 
Finnish Bay. 


“Russia . . . Russia . . . unbroken centuries of 
cold and snow and splendor and suffering behind 
her. Russia . . . vast . .... unknowable . |. eter- 


nal... undying.” 


DESIGN FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 


IGA is a stage design in snow. It has miniature 
houses, shops, and churches, delicate bridges 
curving across an informal river, painted sledges 
which skim perilously through the glistening streets. 
‘Underneath the tinsel there may be business enter- 
prises, substantial organizations, educational insti- 
tutions, but I know nothing of them because during 
my few days in Riga it remained merely a frosted 
unreality with Greetings! scribbled across it in 
sparkles. 

The Art Theatre which became widely known 
through the designs of its director, J. Muncis, at the 
1925 Paris Exposition is also miniature, exquisite, 
and sparkling. It is a play house, a house to play in, a 
stage built of blocks to be put together in innumer- 
able combinations, sometimes descending into the 
audience, and again climbing to the proscenium ; now 
forming a palace in Danton, now a labyrinth in 
Aladdin, now a barge in Cesar and Cleopatra. The 
color in this rightly named Theatre of Art is as swift 
and gay as the plastic settings: Lysistrata, bold and 
broad in primary colors; Aladdin, bizarre and Orien- 
tal, but waggishly so; Don Quixote, flamboyancy 
formalized in exaggerated Spanish roofs and Span- 
ish shawls. Acting partakes of the same stylization, 
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the actors attaining at times the quality of abstrac- 
tion of Commedia dell’ Arte figures. Masters of pan- 
tomime, they are also unerringly skillful in make-up. 
“Our players constantly train voice and body in 
singing, dancing, eurythmics,” explains E. Smilgis 
acting as director while Muncis is in America. “Also 
we have another great aid in our art. Here on the 
walls are costume plates, the designs of Muncis for 
various plays. See with what insight he draws the — 
character into the blouse and skirt? Our actors come 
here and study his designs; they catch the feel of the 
part, the expression, the make-up, the pose. And be- 
cause the characters are conceived all together, as a 
part of play and stage, the production has artistic 
completeness. You will observe that a setting by 
Muncis always looks simple, as if it had been quickly 
and easily done; yet each is criticised long by the 
designer himself, before it is accepted. Once, having 
built an elaborate set, he proceeded to destroy it. 
When we protested, ‘But it is beautiful!’ Muncis 
replied, “Yes, it is beautiful, but it is not inevitable.’ ” 

The Latvian National Theatre, although it is not 
a play house in the sense of the Art Theatre, never- 
theless shares the picture book quality of Riga. Pil- 
lars of white marble open on terraces sloping to the 
river, and on parks and gardens of charming irregu- 
larity, now a glistening maze of silver. Opera and 
drama are housed here, both with a conservative re- 
pertoire, which includes, for the latter, Shakespeare, 
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Racine, Goldoni, Mozart, Moliére, Shaw, Wilde. Di- 
rector Artur Berzins tells me that Latvian drama, in 
the sense of performance on an indoor stage, goes 
back only about sixty years, because before that time 
the people were too much occupied with the bare 
struggle for existence to care for the theatre. Ac- 
tually, however, drama is bound up with Latvian 
music and folk lore in one of the oldest living lan- 
guages. The age, purity, and distinctive rhythm of 
the language determine to some extent the character 
of the plays, seeming to demand lofty themes, ro- 
mantic writing, and grandiose acting. 

The method of the National Theatre director Ber- 
zins characterizes as ‘“‘psychological.’’ He regards 
emotional content as the most important element in 
drama, but does not agree with Muncis that content 
can best be expressed through stylization. He fol- 
lows Stanislavsky’s idea of expressing psychological 
reactions through perfected realism. 

Productions before the war were under Rein- 
hardt’s influence, but post-war drama shows an at- 
tempt to break away from German models and to go 
back to Latvian sources. The war has affected the 
drama of Latvia as profoundly as that of Russia 
but with a difference: Russia now demands plays 
dealing with the social passions of the age; Latvia, 
an escape from present problems, an assurance of 
the happy ending. “An interest in legendary and 
romantic material is the result of the war. Our audi- 
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ences no longer want plays of mysticism or pessi- 
mism; neither do they want any comment on the 
war. They prefer fairy tales or human comedies. 
Ibsen, a favorite before the war, can no longer draw 
an audience, while Barrie, never before popular with 
our people, is now well received.” 

I asked whether any Latvian dramatists were con- 
cerned with the economic and industrial problems 
engaging Russian writers; or with sex, the inevi- 
table theme of the Latin dramatists. The director an- 
swered that a few were interested in the former, but 
not along radical lines, since Latvia’s policy even in 
her League of Youth, is conservative. “As for sex 
plays, I know of not a single one in Latvian drama.” 
In this respect Latvia is like Russia, where there is 
apparently little interest in sex as a theme for either 
a problem play or a revue. 

“We have many young dramatists, not only in 
Riga, but in the new village theatres, throughout 
Latvia. They are turning for material to our troubled 
history, or to folk lore and fairy tales in which our 
nation is rich. They want to write plays reflecting 
the life of simple people; or to retell the old stories 
which have influenced these people. They are work- 
ing to create a national drama as original and vigor- 
ous as Latvian painting.” 

When the national drama of Latvia is written, I 
hope one scene will be laid in Riga, peasants in 
closely laced basques over full white blouses, em- 
broidered aprons, red and yellow kerchiefs, crossing 
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the graceful Baste Bridge, or descending the steps to 

the tiny swan houses along the bank. Underneath 

the design will be written—as indeed it might be 

written under the exquisite design of Riga itseli— 
J. MUNCIS - STYLIZED IN SNOW 


OF THE EARTH: OF THE AIR 


_ERLIN is of the earth. It is built solidly, a 

“monument to man’s efficiency rather ‘than to 
his dreams. The wide, imposing streets—Unter den 
Linden, and Bismarckstrasse and Friedrichstrasse 
do not escape, run wild, change their names, turn 
unexpectedly into alleys or canals or prospects. They 
are held firmly down to earth by palaces which never 
seem to soar from the pavement, but to settle upon 
it with magnificent ponderosity. 

There is an appalling amount of Berlin: acres of 
shops containing bewildering quantities of every- 
thing in the world; miles of placards portraying lav- 
ishly displayed dancing girls; an infinity of motors, 
fur coats, enormous blue policemen, nursemaids, 
students, statues of emperors; an endless procession. 
of large, well dressed people publicly consuming food. 
behifid the plate glass of luxurious restaurants. Is 
it because I come from bare Leningrad that I feel 
too much of everything i in Berlin? 
~My first impression of the German theatre is also 
a quantity impression: half a hundred playhouses, 
cabarets, cinemas; red plush, oceans of it, billowing 
up aisles, Sane seats, embellishing gold boxes; 
floods of light from crystal chandeiers: rich food in 


the lobbies; scent on the women; after the curtain 
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goes up, heavy machinery, gorgeous paraphernalia. 
The theatre is is being smothered; it is caught in its 
own wheels, it is Crane under its own weight. 

n 1922 Kenneth MacGowan wrote of Berlin, 
_ “Spiritual dejection and gnawing misery are in the 
face of everyone. They are to be seen on the stage, 
too. Berlin demands an answering misery from its 


playhouses . . . Can these people live down their 


sufferings or lift them up to something great outside 


_themselves? . . Perhaps it is always a little dark 


before dawn.” 


Dawn has come in Germany, and day. Poverty ~ 


there doubtless is, but it is not a visible poverty; few 
beggars, few slums, no display « of suffering. Misery 


has gone from the face of the people, and from the 
face of the theatre, but in that theatre there is no 


lift to something great. In misery, the people de- 


manded misery on the stage. In returning prosperity, 
they demand a prosperous theatre. The machines, 
relegated to the twilight of which Mr. MacGowan 
writes, are dragged back out and creakingly proceed 
to create, not a new drama, but an elaborate refur- 
bishing of the old: in opera, Holofernes, Othello, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Tannhaiiser, Walkire, 
Le Mariage de Figaro; in drama Hamlet, Vol- 
pone, Nathan der Weise, Peer Gynt, Die Versun- 
chene Glocke, The Three Sisters. 

Few traces of the experiments of 1922 remain: 
nothing so epic in sweep as Masse Mensch, nothing 
so devastating as the early plays of Werfel and 
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Toller. Expressionism has given way to the drama _ 
of entertainment; Baileff’s new version of the 
“Chauve Souris; The Winter Garden; the Haller _Re- 
vue; the Circus Princess; Oh! U. S. A.; The Last of 
“Mrs. Cheney; the perennial Charley's Aunt. 

Not only subject matter but staging is reaction- 
ary. Jessner’s much discussed Hamlet at the Staats- 
Theatre is superbly mounted, but the modern impli- 
cation given by having Claudius a caricature of the 
ex-Kaiser, throws the play out of perspective. Two 
dramas which because of their import would cer- 
tainly have been thrown into new form five years 
ago are acted and staged with complete realism: 
Le Tombeau sous Arc de Triomphe, by Paul Ray- 
nal, a passionate, bitterly revolutionary arraign- 
ment of war and the barriers of spiritual loneliness 
raised by war; and Le Dictateur, by Jules Romains, 
a psychological study of the man of the people, who, 
having rebelled against dictatorship, rises to power 
and becomes, in turn, a dictator. 

The only presentational production I saw in Berlin 
was of an old play, Wedekind’s Lulu, set by Erich 
Engel at the Staats-Theatre. After a prologue on a 
dark stage dimly revealing cages in which men- 
beasts grovel, the play is acted upon levels which 
suggest the spiritual relationships of the characters. 
In the early scenes, when Lulu is at the height of 
her beauty, she is played above the men who crouch 
about her, hating each other, desiring her. In the 
later scenes she is no longer consistently above her 
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lovers in power, but now up, now down; therefore 
Engel designs a staircase upon which and around 
which the scenes of enslavement and revulsion, pas- 
sion and murder are enacted. The scene in the pros- 
titute’s house, set in transparencies of red and gilt 
gauze through which one glimpses rooms vaguely 
obscene, shows Lulu fighting to hold her own. At 
the last she comes to a den, dark and fetid, from 
which she must descend to bring up the offal from 
the streets. The play, not only in theme but in set- 
ting, is a descent into nausea and despair. 
Productions are consistently good and consistently 


uninspired. In the books which the Germans prepare » if 


so beautifully, I find designs I long to see on the © 
stage—Ernst Stern’s horrific background for Greek %, 
and Shakespearean drama, Hans Polzig’s shadowy | 


ghosts; Paul Olt’s stylized and symbolic figures, ,.™ iG 


Oskar Strnad’s mass effects—but on the stage there 
is little that is visually significant. 

~ Jt is impossible, however, to sit unmoved in the 
theatre of Max Reinhardt. Whatever the present 
production, the stage is thronged with fleeting, bril- 
liant images of some five hundred performances of 
the last quarter of a century, dramas from past ages 
and many countries, played in varying moods and 
manners, but always reshaped in the crucible of 
Reinhardt’s imagination. Now it is Everyman in 
the square before the Salzburg cathedral, five thou- 
sand people, shadows in the moonlight, watching 
other shadows on the stage which is alternately the 
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facade of the old church and the tower of a medizeval 
castle ; now it is Ibsen’s Ghosts, the very walls of the 
room brooding with a sense of destiny; now 4A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, a flow of iridescent laugh- 
ter, perplexing the solemn Shakespearean scholars 
in the Grosses Schauspielhaus. It is the shimmering 
wistfulness of Wedekind’s Friihlingserwachen in the 
intimate Kammerspiele; it is Gorky’s The Lower 
Depths, beat out with a rhythm of despair. 

At present Max Reinhardt is in America, his 
theatres during his absence presenting plays realistic 
in form and setting: Bourdet’s La Prisonniere, 
quietly done with a perfection of overtone and under- 
tone; Neidhardt von Gneisenau, an historical play 
which creaks its cumbersome way upon an audibly 
revolving stage; Ollapotrida and Das V eilchen, negli- 
gible one acts in spite of the distinction of their 
authors, Lernet-Holenia and Franz Molnar. 

“You are surprised that all of Reinhardt’s pro- 
ductions are realistic,’ Dr. Hans Rothe, in charge 
of Reinhardt’s theatres during his absence, tells me. 
“This means only that at present Reinhardt finds 
the best material in realism. He might do an ex- 
pressionistic play to-morrow, or a vast spectacle, or 
a cinema. He has a devouring curiosity to try new 
forms, and once launched on a dramatic experiment, 
he develops it to the uttermost.” 

The realism of the Reinhardt productions is far 
from the realism of Otto Brahm, that great natural- 
istic producer of the late nineteenth century, under 


Bis 
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whom Reinhardt, in 1895, first came to Berlin as 
an actor. Brahm’s realism, coming at a time when 
the German stage was influenced by Tolstoy, Zola, . 
Ibsen, aimed at a vigorous portrayal of life, espe- 
cially the darker, less exposed surfaces of life. The 
realism of the moderns, taking these darker surfaces 
for granted, no longer becomes aroused by them. A 
more sophisticated, objective form of drama arises, 
its prevailing note the matter of factness—the 


“sachlichkeit” which is invading all forms of Ger- 


man art. Its aim is to present the object just as it is, — 
in its essence, with no heat of passion on the part of 
the dramatist. La Prisonnicre, presenting the prob- 


‘Tem of Lesbianism with dispassionate calm, express- 


ing little rebellion, offering no solution, is, in its 


_ German production, an example of sachlichkeit. The 


acting of this new realism, as is to be expected, re- 
lies on underemphasis, making use of speech at once 
subdued and accelerated, of gestures slight and sug- 
gestive. Dramas of the new sachlichkeit, in writing, 
acting, and production, seem the products of a tired 


_and blasé civilization—‘things are thus and so, but | 
it really does not matter—nothing matters.’ } 


Sachlichkeit is certainly not the milieu of Max 
Reinhardt, yet it is significant that he will experi- 
ment with it and perfect it. For Max Reinhardt, un- 
like Tairov, unlike Meierhold, is not consumed by 
any single idea, One cannot say ‘the Reinhardt 
manner, for while the words are being written 
he goes on to another form. Each play is a new 


en 
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empire, with a new set of machines’ to be evoked 
for the conquest. Master of machines, as the Ger- 
mans are masters, he is saved from slavery to them 
by his Austrian heritage of lightness and volatile 
brilliance. Yet in the perfection of machines—not 
only mechanical but human—lies the danger of the 


' Reinhardt stage—over-efficiency, with no room . for 


ete ae Asan 


the occasional divine accidents of art. 

Max Reinhardt is inquisitive and acquisitive, a 
good listener, absorbing ideas of Adolphe Appia, 
Gordon Craig, Constantine Stanislavsky, using their 
genius when it suits his purpose, bound by no tradi- 
tion, not even his own. He draws to himself and 


‘developes not only ideas, but personalities, among 


them Alexander Moissi, Emil Jannings, Rudolf 
Schildkraut, Ernst Lubitsch, Albert Basserman, 
Max Pallenberg, Paul Wegener, Helene Thimig, 
Lili Darvas—actors released into power by a pro- 
ducer whose settings, eloquent as they are, exist not 
for themselves, but for the play through the ac- 
tor. 

The prodigality of Reinhardt’s productions arises 
from opulence of spirit as well as opulence of ma- 
terial. It is as if he said, ‘Here is a play, a work of 
genius. It speaks to my soul, and through me it shall 
speak to the souls of other men. We shall summon 
such forces of earth, air, fire as need be—ten men 
or ten thousand; one color played subtly up and 
down the value scale or many colors clashing bar- 
barically; a small stage set like a jewel in a theatre 
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lined with velvet, or a vast stage transformed into 
a cathedral; the arena of Five Thousand, The Zir- 
kus, or the Redoutensaal, ballroom of an Empress; 
galleries, platforms, runways invading the audience; 
or steps mounting breathlessly to the high door be- 
hind which waits C£dipus the King.’ 

_Layishly, too, Reinhardt summons all the arts, 
pours colors as the painter pours them, sees his ac- 
tors as a sculptor sees them, in the round, hears the 
sounds of his stage—voices of an angry mob, the 
night wind rising, a mouse scratching in the corner 
—as a musician hears them. Oliver Sayler in Max 
Reinhardt and His Theatre (1924) quotes Einar 
Nilson, the Swedish composer who collaborates with 
Reinhardt on musical scores. Speaking of the rhyth- 
mic quality of Reinhardt’s direction, Einar Nilson 
says, “What spectator realizes that the inexplicable, 
subdued trembling and vibration which he imagines 
he hears in his own awestricken soul while watching 
an inexorable tragedy, has been imposed on his im- 
agination by the hautboy sounding its F sharp?” 

Max Reinhardt builds his productions as a com- 
poser builds a symphony. He hears the inner music 
of the dramatist, and out of light, color, music, and 
human personality, creates chords which strike full 
upon the soul and the senses of his audience. 


Germany, touched at various points, gives rise to 
descriptions as diverse as those which the blind man 
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gave of an elephant. Munich, Salzburg, Cologne, 

each has its devotees. If Berlin is of the earth, Dres- 
den i is 3 of the air. Lace-like bridges spanning * the 
tiny carved ae yellow dragons on the delicate 
Meisen-ware—Dresden is perfection in miniature. 

The “twenty-two princes of Saxony” left more than 
a legacy of glamour, left galleries which are not en- 
durance tests, but shrines. Perhaps it is the Sistine 
Madonna, set alone in a room as an altar piece, 
which has given to Dresden her spiritual. poise, her 
air of belonging to a period when life was ‘Clear and 
simple, lived’on an open hill, Yet Dresden énshrines 
also the new: of all her marvels I remember most 
vividly the face of Raphael’s Child; and Franz. 
Marce’s Animal Fates—a blaze of color centralized 
by a scarlet shaft and a leaping, eel-like, blue horse, 
a group of tortured foxes, three green horses with 
flying manes, a tiny, soaring, scariet horse—elec- 
tric movement, triumphant strangeness. 

Theatres, too, the princes bestowed, and in them 
during the holiday season fairy tales are given for 
those children who are so fortunate as to be born in 
Dresden. At the Albert Theatre Pring Schweinehirt 
shows a satisfyingly haughty princess and beautiful 
pink pigs; at the Sachsische Staatstheater Schaus- 
pielhaus a production of Trill Trall und Seine 
Briider catches the enchantment of Brentano’s tale. 
Producers often scale the set for a fairy tale small, 
thus making the adult actors awkwardly unfairy- 
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like; Josef Gielen, however, designs for Trill Trall 
a setting so suggestive that Felix Steinbock under 
the crossroads sign is a little boy lost. 

“I love Trill Trall,” Felix Steinbock says, as a 
group of us sit around the table in a café after the 
theatre. He has just been playing Angelo in Meas- 
ure for Measure, but as he consumes beer and pret- 
zels he loses the welt schmerz of the role. “To get 
Trill Trall I went back to those days in Vienna when 
I was only so high. Also I love the Prince in Strind- 
berg’s Swanwhite, but it is not so pure a fairy world 
as Trill Trall, it is more mixed and often a little 
mad. . . . Curious how one must often grope to 
find the key to a role. When I am searching I read 
the play over and over, I think of the part on streets 
and trams, I say constantly, “Why did he do thus 

~and so? What was he feeling at this moment? I must 
find one thing I completely understand and that one 
thing will unlock the rest. Sometimes I cannot find 
the key. For Wilhelm Tell I never found it; nor for 
the King in Schiller’s Jungfrau, so in these two 
roles I am always ashamed. In Measure for Measure 
I read and read, but I could not make a person of 
Angelo. Then I found why—he is not one person 
but two, as you will see if you study his prayer after 
he first sees Isabella.” | 

“Felix would not play Marchbanks for a year after 
we wanted to do Candida,” says Jenny Schaffer, who 
plays the princess in the fairy tale, “He said he could 
not play it until he knew what Shaw meant by the 
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last line.” Felix Steinbéck grows excited, “Ah, that 
is superb! To hold the key to the last word and so 
make any actor wait until he knows the secret in 
the poet’s heart! Was it that he knew that the soul 
of Candida belonged to him? No. He didn’t know 
that. Was it consciousness of his strength and 
Morell’s weakness? No—that was no secret... 
Then something very sad happened to me, quite 
apart from the play,—and I knew. But it can’t be 
translated. It is simple and right in German, but in 
English it would sound priggish . . . Marchbanks 
weiss: es ist fur den Dichter nicht das Wichtigste 
gliicklich zu sein.” 

The Sachsische Staatstheater, like Stanislavsky’s, 
Meierhold’s, the M. A. T. 2, gives a sense of every- 
one working together: in the workrooms actors 
watch the designers test lights and colors on the 
model stage; Erich Ponto playing Moska in Volpone 
and Pompey in Measure for Measure, finds time to 
dramatize Trill Trail and to act with disarming 
seriousness the clown, Hanswurst. Felix Steinbock 
and Jenny Schaffer, appearing every night and re- 
hearsing every day for current productions, spend 
their leisure for a year on The Grave of the Un- 
known Soldier, because they want it to be “not acted, 
but lived before the audience.” Even the man- 
agement experiments. What will be the audience 
reaction to Shaw’s Saint Joan and Schiller’s Jung- 
frau von Orleans played on alternate nights? Can 
poetic sentimentalism stand comparison with in- 
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spired common sense? After seeing the egg scene 
on Monday, can any audience on Tuesday endure 
Schiller’s soliloquy with Joan in silhouette against 
the evening sky renouncing human ties to the sound 
of church bells off stage? The answer is that we 
rush to Shaw and are stirred. We condescend to 
Schiller, and, because of the sympathetic beauty of 
acting and production—are equally stirred. We come 
unwillingly under the ether, but once under it’s all 
glorious—the red sky, the rushing armies, the flags, 
the ghostly figure rising from the battlefield, the 
fainting Maid carrying the banner into the cathe- 
dral. We emerge uneasily at intervals, however, and 
come out once for all when Joan dies beautifully 
in the arms of her King with the battle flags lowered 
_reverently above her—come out demanding air, 
Shaw, the trial scene, the devastating epilogue. “Ist 
es nicht schon?” demands a mother of a red-cheeked 
school boy in front of me. “Ja wohl, schon,” admits 
Sailor Suit—“Aber . . . aber . . . es ist nicht die 
Wahrheit.” 

On many evenings, I go after the theatre to the 
home of my friends Eva and Wolfgang Schumann, 
who live in a house of books. Books reach the ceiling 
on both sides of the long hall, books overflow Mr. 
Schumann’s study, piling up on the long window 
seat and interrupting the view of placid park and 
birch trees. Books line the walls of the living room 
and repose in the linen pockets of capacious chairs. 
Books in rare editions and books in the invaluable 
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Tauchnitz; books in manuscript—Les Misérables, 
which Mrs. Schumann is translating for a new edi- 
tion—new books and plays which Mr. Schumann is 
reviewing and fiercely blue penciling. Books over- 
flow in hospitable fashion into the guest room, and 
once, from a shelf above the bed, three fell upon me 
in the night. I snapped on the light and found they 
were Lagerlof in Swedish, Dante in Italian, and 
_Multatuli in Dutch. I ee off the light. 

“ “Books happen to_one,” declares Eva Schumann, 
“like a disease, like rheumatism. But we are curing 
ourselves—we buy no more books . . . by the way 
—we will not mention the Doblin to Wolfgne = 
that is an exception.” Mr. Schumann comes in, look- 
ing shamefaced, like a school boy, holding a flat 
package behind him. 

“Wolfgang !—you didn’t—” 

“But, Liebchen— 

“Don’t dare to call me Liebchen if you've been 
buying more books!” 

He laughs down at her from his great height, 
“Only two small ones—also I have brought peace 
offering.” “Pencils!” cries his wife ecstatically. “She 
is quite mad about pencils,” he explains placidly. 
“She has already hundreds, they are of all colors 
and fatnesses, they are sharp like swords, they lie 
about the house endangering my life, but on peril 
of death I may not use one.” “A pencil is personal,” 
declares Eva gravely. “It should be used only by its 
master. And Wolfgang allows his to becomie dull, or 


er 
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he bites bites them when | he is in a frenzy, or he puts them 
in his hair and forgets them and goes about bellow- 
ing, ‘Der Teufel hat meinen Bleistift wegge- 
bracht! ” 

“Did I forget to say, Liebchen, that to-night, in 
a few moments now, we are giving a party—” 

“Naturally you forgot to tell me, but if you had 
remembered I should have died of the shock. How 
many are coming, and who, and run out at once to 
the confectioner’s—” During these evenings I gain 
a sense of the German stage, its rich past, its varied 
present, as Wolfgang Schumann talks of the the- 
atre which he has been studying for fifteen years. 

“The German theatre emerged from the war 
broken. All of the elements of past greatness re- 
mained, but they were scattered, inert, confused. Let 


-me explain what those of us who loved the German 


stage saw when we looked about us after the war. 
We saw court theatres, with the emblems and the 
repertory of royalty which were now taken over by 
the state. Remember that the German stage grew up 
under ‘royalty. True, the wandering players of the 
early eighteenth century belonged to all, but from 
the time the theatre in Germany moved indoors in 
the middle eighteenth century, it had been under the 
court protection and influence. It is simple to change» 
the name from Royal to State Theat « , but it is not” 
so simple to change the style. 

“We saw also a great number of municipal and 
private theatres which had grown up in Berlin, 
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Breslau, Hamburg, Munich, Leipzig, Cologne, 
Magdeburg, and many other towns—practically all 
bankrupt. These private and municipal theatres had 
been founded from 1850 as a consequence of rising 
capitalism and the growing prosperity of the bour- 
geois class. They were a little cheaper than the court 
theatres, but still much too expensive for the work- 
ing class, so that in the nineteenth century the 

“people” had no theatre. This was due not to ill will, 
but to necessity, for it has never been possible in 
any age to make an artistically good theatre for low 
prices. Where there is free entrance or very low fee, 
there must be a subsidy, as in ancient Greece or mod- 
ern Russia, or a subscription guarantee as in the 
Guild Theatre in America. Such a subscription 
“movement was the Berliner Volksbiihne, started be- 
fore the war; this organization of working class and 
middle class people was the only alive theatre or- 
ganization existing after the war. Consequently 
Volksbuhne of from 500 to 2500 subscribers sprang 
up in many German cities. From the weakened thea- 
tres these clubs secured tickets at reduced rates, and 
in turn they guaranteed to the theatres that certain 
blocks of seats would be sold. 

“In its time of need the theatre turned to the 
people, and the people in their revolutionary enthu-/ 
siasm turned to the theatre for interpretation of the 
new life after the war. 

“What was this interpretation? How did the war 
affect the German stage artistically, spiritually? 
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When we looked about us we saw again all the ele- 
ments of former greatness; the classic tradition of 
the early days of the court theatres, pageantry, 
florid, rhetorical acting, formal, grandiose scenery; 
we saw also a survival of naturalism, influenced by 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Sudermann, interpreted by Otto 
Brahm. Finally, we saw that most profound factor 
of the German stage of the last quarter century— 
Max Reinhardt. You in America know Reinhardt so 
well—his masterly direction, his superb modeling in 
people, light, and décor—that I need scarcely speak 
of him save to say that in Germany it surprises us 
that you consider him a force in the new theatre, for 
we think of him, as we think of Stanislavsky, rather 
as a consummation of the old theatre. At his great- 
est, however, he is timeless, neither old nor new, his 
‘productions bearing the ageless quality of art. 

“Reinhardt’s synthesis of arts remained after the 
war, as did romanticism, and classicism, and natural- 
ism. But all existed only in bits. There was no longer 
ensemble, style. Actors going from place to place 
lost standards, _ uniformity. Artistically as well as 
economically it was a period of breakdown, and it is 
natural that at this time arose the drama of protest 
—expressionism. 

“This rebellious drama had had forerunners in 
Wedekind, Sternheim, Kaiser; it now spoke boldly 
through Sorge, Hasenclever, Unruh, Werfel (in his 
early period) Goering, Toller, Brecht, Bronnen. To 
the careless observer expressionism seemed to be a 
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actite observer | expressionism | was gn child of de- 
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spair. It leapt full grown out of the misery of war, 
“the exploitation of capitalism. It made its appear- 
ance in all the arts—through Franz Marc in paint- 
ing, Poelzig in architecture, Hindemith and Stra- 
vinsky in music. Expressionism in Germany, unlike 
the intellectual expressionism of Tairov in Russia, 
was a fiercely personal movement, striking at the 
base of all established things—ideas, beliefs, moral 
codes, as well as principles of design and harmony. 
The expressionists negated life. They did not want 
to mirror the world, but to change it. They could 
not change it?—very well, at least they must pro- 
test—against government, against | war, against pres- 
“eat moral standards, against God, ‘gegen Alles.’ 
Thus we had glorious expressions of rebellion— 
Masse Mensch and the plays America translated as 
Goat Song and Eugene the Unlucky and Gas. For 
a brief time we had in Germany a fierce, new drama 
to meet new needs. But there was a failure—not the 
failure of the artists, but of the audience. The new 
plays were strange in form and words. They were 
caviare to the general, As soon as the novelty died, 
the audience preferred to go back. Just as the Nor- 
wegian audience once refused to listen to Ibsen, just 
as the Russian audience will presently revolt against 
Meierhold, so our audience preferred the past to the 
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present. That is why the German stage to-day is 
reactionary, snatching here and there for ‘success,’ 
losing creativeness, becoming ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches.’ 

“There was, however, a deeper reason for the 


_ failure of _expressionism on the stage. It was the 
discovery | on the part of the young artists that the 


old ways of the world were stronger than protest or_ 


prophecy. ‘Awakened from the nightmare of war, 
they awakened also from the fairy tale that the 
war had brought peace, or even change. The world 
had remained unchanged: capitalism remained, un- 
employment remained, international jealousies re- 
mained, the misery of the masses threatening war, 
remained. Despair changed gradually into an ac- 
knowledgment of the world as it was. Amidst a gen- 
eral reaction, the new matter-of-factness, the new 
‘sachlichkeit, was born.” 


—— 


Poised against the Teutonic background a flying 
figure. “There are at present only two first rate 
geniuses in the world,” Wolfgang Schumann said, 
“Charlie Chaplin and Mary Wigman.” 

In Dresden I saw Mary Wigman, and perhaps 
that is why I shall always think of Dresden as of 
the air. In her strange, acrobatic, coldly intellectual, 
yet ecstatic dances, she is modern, unique, perfect 
and imperfect, trying to find the new way for the 
new dance, experimenting, a genius. The cruel dis- 
cipline of the ballet, technique mastered and thrown 
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aside; bodily perfection, but never an aim in itself, 
always merely a projection of a central will; per- 
sonality like a torch, yet often extinguished, masked, 
that the dancer may be lost in the dance. 

Now she appears in the midst of her students, 
that Tanzgruppe which has stirred central Europe: 
Ruth Berentson, acrobat under sculptured suavity; 
Guri Thorsteineson, cold as the blue ice of her Nor- 
wegian fjords, yet dancing like a lambent flame; 
Yella Schirmer, dark, demon-like, glyptic. From 
them emerges their creative spirit, Mary Wigman 
in Die Feier—‘‘dreht sie sich, dreht, dreht, immer 
rascher, bis das Drehen Rausch wird, der Rausch 
Wirbel, der Wirbel Fanatissmus, der Fanatissmus 
Tollheit.” The body becomes a flying spear piercing 
time and space. It becomes an arc of power, defying 
motion laws; it becomes a crystal suspended in per- 
fect balance of being. The dancer ceases to be, and 
the dance itself, an ancient mystery, wordless and 
above words, leaps into being. 


ALCHEMISTS’ STREET 


)RAGUE cannot be put_on paper. It must be 
“seen, 1, felt, heard, smelled. Of all the cities in 
Europe it is “perhaps the gayest, the most captivating, 
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and the most odoriferous. Prague began acquiring 
‘the Christian era, when wandering tribes OF Slavic 
origin settled in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slo- 
vakia. It went on acquiring fascination under the leg- 
endary Queen Lubosa, who seems to have been one 
of the first new women. She saw a peasant, Prémysl, 
plowing in a field, married him in spite of much 
opposition, including the opposition of Prémysl, and 
started the Czech dynasty. Bohemia was their king- 
dom, but as centuries passed, the descendants of the 
princess and the plowman ruled also over Mo- 
ravia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. In the mean- 
time there was good King Wenceslas, about whom 
we sing lustily and know nothing; John of Huss, 
who added much to the history, though probably 
little to the pictorial effectiveness of Prague; and 
all the other figures, legendary and historic, whose 
statues adorn the bridges and public places. 

To walk through the streets of history extending 
so far into legend is a diversion, an excitement. The 
cobbled, winding ways, dirty and delightful, run 
crazily up and down around the Powder Gate until 
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they reach the river, where they walk sedately as if — 
they knew that aeross the bridge lies the castle hill 
from which the ancient kings looked down on the 
city of a thousand spires, of irregular, red-tiled 
roofs, of inconsistent and baffling beauty. 

Why was a theatre ever built in Prague, itself 
such good theatre? It is full of the unexpected. It 
has unlimited capacity to surprise. I start to the 
Consulate, and find myself instead at the Hunger 
Wall, high and gray, inclosing some unknown city 
yet to be discovered. I try for the market, where 
great orange umbrellas protect cabbages and cocoa- 
nuts, and come upon a monastery, quiet and grave, 
with exquisite images in apparently forgotten niches. 
Archways, corridors; low vaulted passageways—one 
must go down them all. To-day I explore a dark and 
winding one with unbelievably theatric lanterns 
swung from iron gratings, only to find at the other 
end a pile of broken wheels and a mysterious sign 
which reads Valbodny. It sounds forbidding. I go 
no farther. But how pleasantly lavish to be led to a 
pile of broken carriages as if one were going to a 
medizval palace. 

There is the walk out to Hradéany, the castle, 
hill, and old town across the river. Steps, steps, steps, 
until from the turrets of the castle we look down 
on Prague, encircled by the shining coils of the 
Viatava; or up to the Cathedral of St. Vitus with 
its curious mixture of architecture epitomizing fif- 
teen centuries, suggesting to the irreverent the rea- 
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son for the affliction of the Saint. My Czech friends Ley A! 
know the conquest or disaster behind each change mall 


‘from a Renaissance to “Byzantine in the old church, pig 3 é 
and and they tell m me stories as we walk to Daliborka. (/ 


Daliborka. The name strikes a chill to the soul, 
as it should, for it is a torture chamber. Castles, 
cathedrals, and torture chambers always seem to 
occur together. From the barred windows of Dali- 
borka, look out on Belvedere, the summer palace of 
the kings. What did they think, those prisoners 
watching at the windows? There is a pit into which 
they were thrown to starve. How did the footsteps 
sound to them, dying away on the stone slabs over- 
head? Niches in the wall into which they were 
forced, their cries silenced with plaster and the 
trowel. A set of playing cards made by a prisoner, 
painted in his blood. The steps leading down to the 
dungeons are worn into hollows deeper than those 
before the saints in the cathedral. 

Out from Daliborka into our own world, down 
a lane into a restaurant with gay walls and tin spoons 
and a heavy, hot, savory dinner. For always, in 
‘Prague, the dividing line between present and past is 
no more than the width of wonder. 
~ The streets through which we walk are not pas- 
sageways leading from one place to another, but a 
succession of stage settings, and in them a succes- 
sion of actors, to whom many racial strains, Slavic 
and European, have given a mixed and indefinable 
fascination. They are vivid, eager, frankly curious, 
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child-like, quick to laughter, tears, or blows. In the 
words of an old refrain one hears in the cafés: 


“The blood of Slovaks is fiercely flushed, 
Lips burn and eyes are ablaze.” 

Thronging the streets a laughing, talking crowd, 
strolling, flirting, sometimes fighting. A group meets 
another group. Recognition. Laughter. Everyone 
kisses everyone else. Passersby stop and gaze in un- 
abashed and friendly interest. No one minds being 
pushed out of the way. Two men meet, one gets out 
a book, reads aloud, gesticulates with his cane. The 
other shakes his head. They argue while the crowd 
eddies around them. A pretty girl comes out of a 
shop, drops a package, toys roll in all directions. 
People stop, rush after the toys, return them to her 
with laughter, with much repetition of “Prosim!” 
“Dekuyi!’—The shop-keeper comes out smiling, re- 
wraps the parcel. The crowd strolls on, exhilarated 
by the incident. 

A great throng around the concert hall: Masaryk 
is coming out. There is no jostling, no pushing. The 
crowd sways, laughs, waits. At last the President 
comes, hats are off, there is a respectful murmur, 
the automobile door slams, we drift on to theatre or 
coffee house. 

Coffee houses are the clubs of Prague. And such 
coffee houses, enchanting, amusing, gay, amazingly 
individualized—a coffee house for every mood. Per- 
haps it is the high restaurant hung in the air, 
crowded with young officers and pretty girls, the air 
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patterned with cigarette smoke and vibrant with 
the music of The Volga Boatman. Perhaps a stu- 
dent café, background for exciting social and polit- 
ical discussion by men and women from the most 
cosmopolitan of all continental universities, discus- 
sion to the accompaniment of music that is glorious 
—stirring, sad, full of passion and of pain, as music 
should be. Or in a low raftered room down a dark 
side street we may listen to an old violinist with a 
red handkerchief tucked under his fiddle, his eyes 
seeing the fields of Moravia. 

Whichever we choose, we become, as soon as we 
enter, a part of the warm and vigorous life of 
Prague. A tide of music, talk, and laughter comes 
out to meet us, draws us in. A smiling waiter rushes 
up, bows, escorts us to a little table, while another 
waiter hastens to bring newspapers—all the papers 
—Czech, German, French, Russian. A third waiter 
dashes up with a tray on which repose three 
or four little glasses of water. Oh wonderful little 
glasses of water in Prague! I remember Russia and 
the struggle for water, Scandinavia and the exhaust- 
ing combat before a glass of water could be ob- 


tained. In Prague one is besieged by the courtesy of) 


waiters, one is buried under an avalanche of news- 


papers, one is baptized by countless glasses of water/ 


Strangers at tables nearby smile at us and we smile 
at them, with a sudden flash of remembrance of the 
haughty hostility of table to table glance in a New 
York restaurant, or the arid, unseeing frigidity of 
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a London hotel. Here, an electrical c current of friend- 
liness. Ras 


“Stranger, if you passing meet me and desire to speak to 
me, why should you not speak to me? 
And why should I not speak to you?” 


No matter what the hour, we consume the same 
sort of food, for eating in Prague is not a rite to “be 
performed at set intervals, but rather the running 
accompaniment of life. Coffee, strong and black or 
“concealed under a swirl of whipped cream; hard 
rolls; cold meat, so decorative in its curls and roses _ 
that it is impossible to believe it was ever crudely 
alive; pastry, intricate in design and flavor; wine, 
so heady that one finds new reason for the “eyes 
ablaze.” Youths at adjoining tables are bent over 
school books; girls and boys are making ardent love, 
to the tolerant or envious amusement of the rest of 
us; two old men are arguing over an article in the 
evening paper; an artist in a corner whips out 
crayons and a pad of paper and proceeds to sketch 
us all. The place grows more and more crowded. 
New people are constantly coming in and no one 
leaves to make room for them. No one ever willingly 
leaves a coffee house in Prague—and why, indeed, 
should one? For even if we have finished our order 
long ago, no one looks at us disapprovingly, least of 
all the waiters, who smile, and beam, and rush about, 
bringing more tables, refilling the glasses of wine 
and water, keeping no accounts, leaving all such ma- 
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terialistic concerns to us. No host could be more 
regretful at our going than these perfect waiters 
in Prague. “How many cakes? How many wines?” 
they smilingly murmur. At the risk of ruining 
‘Prague, I must add that no matter how much one 
eats in a coffee house in Prague, nor how long one 
sits in the divine afflatus born of friendliness, music, 
laughter and smoke, the bill never seems to be more 
than a dollar. One can have a heavenly evening for 
thirty cents. | am sure that New York needs coffee 
houses more than a new subway system. In fact if 
we had the coffee houses the subway would become 
unnecessary. We would sit all day over our coffee 
and everything would be leisurely and delightful. 
But it will be impossible unless we can persuade 
Columbia University to offer a compulsory course _ 
“in charm conducted by the waiters in Prague. 

Prague takes its theatre, as it takes everything 
else, with passionate fervor. Drama seems not so 
much an entertainment as a force interpenetrating 
both public and personal life: the life of the peas- 
ants from which much dramatic material is drawn; 
the life of the city and university from which many 
actors and directors come. There is a closer rela- 
tionship in Prague between city, state, university, 
“and theatric interests than I have found in any other 
place except Russia. It is almost impossible to con- 
“ceive Broadway drama as closely related to the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University, or to imagine the 
state and city fathers of New York as vitally con- 
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cerned in either. Yet in Prague all these elements 
are interwoven to the enrichment of drama. 

City and state interest is shown not only in a 
liberal subsidy of the recognized theatres, but by 
actual correlation of work. The Ministry of Educa- 


‘tion through Dr. Frantisek Praus, is in constant 


touch with all theatres. The director of the National 
Theatre is Dr. C. K. Hilar, formerly professor of 
drama at Prague University. Dr. Matthesius, head 
of the department of drama of Prague University is 
beloved by dramatists and actors, many of whom 
studied under him. Dr. C. K., city physician, is the 
director of the Kingdom of Marionettes, one of the 
notable puppet theatres in Europe. Dr. Frank Te- 
trauer, professor of literature and dramatic critic, 
is translator of Eugene O’Neill. The director of the 
new Art Theatre in Prague, Vladimar Gamza, and 
several of his associates, are graduates of the local 
dramatic school. This interlocking accounts in part 
for the fact that in Prague one feels the promise and 
partial fulfillment of a strongly individualized na- 
tional drama. | 

Another element that may account for the dra- 
matic activity in Prague is the fact that drama was _ 
held in solution in the souls of an essentially dra- 
inatic people for many generations before it could be 
written or produced. The Hussite Wars crushed 
the early religious drama and forbade theatres. A’ 
later period of conquering and being conquered af- 
forded no encouragement for art. Consequently, 
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during the time when many other nations were build- 
ing a drama, the countries which are now Czecho- 
slovakia had none; and although Czech literature be- 
gan in the tenth century, drama did not appear until 
recently, in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In its beginning Czech drama was influenced by 
Shakespeare, by the Germans, by the Russians, but 
almost immediately the dramatists turned to national 
material: Kajetan Tyl writing romances and come- 
dies of Czech life among which The Kiss of Death 
is a famous example; and Alois Jirasek, a hero of 
the great war, recording dramatically the history of 
the Czech nation from the Hussite wars to the pres- 
ent time. To-day the brothers Mrstik are writing 
plays of peasant life; Frana Sramek in such plays 
as Summer and Moon over the River is doing psy- 
chological studies in a strongly localized setting; 
Frantisek Langer in Periferie, The Needle’s Eye, 
and Grand Hotel Nevada is writing social drama of 
power and discernment. The Czech dramatists best 
known to us are, of course, Karel and Josef Capek 
whose plays The Insect Comedy, R. U. R., and The 
Makropoulos Secret, are internationally important. 

Native stage design has developed with native 
drama: the exciting architectural effects of Vlastis- 
lav Hofman; the stylized backgrounds of Kysela 
and Spala; the bizarre color masses of Hrska; the 
haunting, symbolic settings of Feuerstein; above all 
the sharply original, often inspired settings of Josef 
Capek. 
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The National Theatre, Narodini Stavoské, gives 
chiefly opera, classic drama, and foreign importa- 
tions; the Méstské Divadlo, City Theatre, produces 
most of the native drama. At the former Hamlet 
is alternating with Abraham Lincoln, Anna Christie ; 
and a Chinese play, The Chalk Circle. At the latter 
Moon Over the River, Marysa, The Repentant 
Venus, and Periferie, all native dramas. 

Czech plays are primitive in emotion, simple in 
plot, direct in appeal to spectators who demand in 
drama an intensification of their own experiences, a 
strong statement of their own beliefs, and—increas- 
ingly—psychological analysis of human motive. 

When social or economic problems enter drama 
at all, they are in the form of a revolt against the 
machine quality of modern civilization, as in Karel 
Capek’s Rk. U. R.; but for the most part Czech 
dramatists are unconcerned with propaganda. 

Marysa, exemplifying the most primitive type of 
the native drama, plunges us at once into Moravian 
peasant life, with the youths of the village being 
ordered away to war, the farewell dances on the 
green, the parting between Marysa and her lover. A 
later act gives with the same authenticity the village 
store, with the innkeeper, postman, the various 
loafers, all sharing the excitement of Fransek’s re- 
turn from war, all eager to tell him that during the 
three years of his absence, Marysa has been forced 
by her parents to marry a rich man who beats and 
abuses her. 
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In the girl’s home, a low raftered room with 
painted beams, with evidences of wealth in the form 
of carved chests, rich stuffs and handmade lace, 
Fransek tells Marysa that he has come back for 
her. She tells him that she loves him, but that she 
will not break her marriage vows. The husband, 
hearing of Fransek’s return, after striking at 
Marysa with a great whip, locks her in the house, 
goes off and shoots Fransek. Marysa murders her 
husband, and is led away to prison. The audience, 
weeping, talking, gesticulating, remains in the the- 
atre for some time, and my Czech friends tell me 
that they are discussing whether or not Fransek, 
who was not killed, but wounded, would be able to 
get_Marysa out of prison. They are not arguing 
_the question of whether it would have been less sin- 
ful to commit adultery than murder, because chas- 
_tity and conjugal fidelity are regarded as the cardi- 
nal virtues of women. 
~™'There is a striking similarity between these peas- 
ant plays and certain miracle plays, such as Guibour, 
in which a woman is forgiven by the Virgin for com- 
mitting murder, because she sinned in the defense of 
her good name. 

Frantisek Langer in Periferie, gives a far more 
subtle drama, yet here too, the prevailing note is 
strength. The play is produced at the City Theatre 
and superbly acted by the same Stepanek and Pa- 
cova who act Marysa. A bare, sharp setting by Josef 
Capek shows us Periferie, the region around the 
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river, where slanting houses and slanting people 
cling to the ragged edge. There is played out the 
drama of Franci, who, in spite of his year in prison, 
is not for the devious ways of Periferie. Having 
escaped detection for murder, and profited by it to 
the attainment of his ambition and his happiness 
with Anna, Franci feels uneasiness stir within him. 
He is tormented by a need for talk. He begins to 
crave confession. At first he speaks guardedly only 
to his friends, but they are incredulous and afford 
him no relief. He becomes reckless. He shouts his 
crime aloud to strangers, he proclaims it to the widow 
of the dead man, he carries it to the police. All of 
his attempts are equally unavailing. His punishment 
is that no one believes him. Gradually he comes to 
the desperate conviction that only by another mur- 
der can he attain punishment for the first. Anna, 
knowing him to the soul, strength and weakness, kills 
herself in his arms in such a way that he will seem 
to have strangled her. His arrest on the charge of 
murder is the supreme stroke of irony of an ironic 
play. It is interesting to notice that in Galsworthy’s 
play, Escape, Matt Denant attempts to escape the 
consequences of an accidental murder. Franci at- 
tempts to bring them upon himself. 

In addition to the National and the City Theatre 
there are two experimental troupes, the Independent, 
and the Art Studio, both doing notable work. Quite 
by chance I dropped into an out of the way building 
and on a pocket handkerchief of a stage I saw a 
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performance by the latter group of Gogol’s Mar- 
riage which was brilliant, at times inspired. Every 
liability of the stage was turned into an asset, each 
significant grouping was sharp and clear, and 
heightened by light to the quality of an etching; the 
play moved with speed, precision, fire, carrying its 
atidience—chiefly students and artists—along its 
climactic way to such laughter as one seldom hears. 

Back of the theatre, a creative personality, Vladi- 
mir Gamza, a young Russian, who, with a group 
from the Prague dramatic school, spent two years 
touring the provinces before he opened the Studio 
in Prague last October. They have two objectives; 
to do new plays which the more conservative groups 
will not risk; and to give plays from classic and mod- 
ern literature not hitherto seen in Prague. 

Although the established theatres are all subsi- 
dized, new dramatic enterprises receive no financial 
aid from the State. The members of the group, fifteen 
in all, have pooled their interest, their funds and 
their earnings. They rent the hall from an Art Club 
for several evenings a week and during the rest of the 
time they rehearse, and design and make scenery 
and costumes in whatever place they can find. 
In four months they gave seven productions of 
French, Russian, and English classics,—all pre- 
miéres for Prague. 

The fall of the theatre curtain in Prague has no 
air of finality, for the audience is apt to carry the 
play off on a wave of enthusiasm to the coffee house 
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/ and there, in scattered groups, to enact bits of it 


to the 


friendly interest of people at nearby tables 


| who draw up chairs, ask questions, and join in the 
\. applause. 


Even interviews in Prague have a dramatic flavor. 
“Oh, you must meet Capek,” said everyone and Dr. 
Praus made it definite. “It is all arranged. You are to 
meet Mr. Capek at eleven to-day in the theatre; and 
hear from him all you desire to know about Czech 


drama. 


” Tt later developed that Mr. Capek never re- 


ceived the message and had no idea why I descended 
upon him. His face, during our brief colloquy, said 
only one thing: “Why in the name of God do you 


molest 


me?” Nothing in my remarks enlightened 


him. Our conversation was as follows: 


Me: 


He: 
Me: 


He: 
Me: 
He: 
Me: 
Me: 


He: 


Will you give this card to Mr. Capek? I 
think he is expecting me. 

Iam Mr. Capek. 

Oh!—Of course—I’m so glad—I’ve wanted 
for so long— 

Come in. 

Oh thank you. 

Sit down. 

Thank you. 

(Silence. I had millions of things to ask him. 
Can’t think of one. Finally—) 

Everyone tells me I am to be guided by your 
advice in Prague. 

(seemingly in some alarm) Oh—no— 


Me: 
He: 
Me: 


He: 
Me: 
He: 
Me: 
He: 


Me 
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I’m so disappointed not to see your new play. 
It isn’t on, 

The London Observer said by January first, 
so I hoped by the last— 

Probably March. 

Or I hoped I might see'R. U. R. 

I don’t like that piece. 

(flabbergasted) You don’t? Really? 

Do you? 

: (all on fire, he has actually asked me some- 


thing—now we are getting on!) 


He 


He: 
Me: 


He: 
Me: 
He: 
Me: 


He: 
Me: 


I like it all except the epilogue. I’ve always 
thought the epilogue must be bad translation. 


: Can’t say. 
Me: 


(thinking I must in some way prove that I 
have no designs upon the safe) 

I have many messages for you. 

Have your 

From people I met in England—the Se- 
tons— 

Ah. 

Galsworthy— 

Oh. 

(desperately, remembering the pictures in 
his book) Nigel Playfair. (This isn’t true. 
But if I had met Mr. Playfair I’m sure he 
would have said something about Capek. 
Everyone does. ) 

Playfair. Ah. 

I hope you’re coming to New York so that 
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you can write Letters From America. (Why 
am I talking like a Cook’s Tour?) 


: I feared I might have to go to America. The 


danger is past. 
Oh. I see. 
Quite. 


wondered if you’d suggest anything I ought 
to see in the theatres in Prague? Something 
distinctly Czech? 


: I never go to the theatre. 
2 Oh) 


: I did see a play in Prague—what was it? Oh 


yes—Hamlet. 


: Oh—Hamlet—yes of course Haine eee 


yes. 


: Sorry to be so rushed to-night—you’ll come 


in again? 


: Oh yes—yes (more and more fervently as I 


fall down the stairs) Oh yes—yes—thank 
you—yes—yes—yes—yes—yes !|— 


. Emerging dejectedly from the presence of 


Mr. ape I cannot possibly know that I am to 
meet him again under a more favorable conjunction 
of planets, that I am even to become the possessor of 
a book in which he writes,—To a Lady Whom I 
Once Disappointed. ... In my gloom I wander 
through Prague and come, as one always does in 
the Arabian Nights, to a street of enchantments. 
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Around the castle, a swerve to the left, and sud- 
denly I am in a tiny street, with houses no taller than 
a tall man, with doorways through which I must 
stoop to enter. I am going mad, I think; this can’t 
be true, I am losing my mind, this is the puppet 
theatre coming alive. One house is green with tiny 
latticed windows and a row of geranium pots. One 
house is blue with a Gothic window and a small spire. 
One house has an absurd flight of stone steps lead- 
ing up outside for the chimney sweep to climb— 
and hanging on the wall the poker with which he 
cleans the crooked chimney set like a hat aslant the 
roof. No, it can’t be real, of course it can’t be real— 
and just then puppet women pop out of the puppet 
doors, smiling, bowing, won’t I come in? I go in. 
I am entranced. I am enchanted. It is Hansel and 
Gretel’s house. The bed piled with pink striped bags 
of down, fat cherubs smiling from the holy pictures 
on the wall. A tiny kitchen, the most fairy tale of 
kitchens: an earthen stove with mysterious iron 
doors in it; shining pots and pans and ladles; and 
the garments of the man puppet strung on a string 
across the room. I must have the house. I really 
must have it. I cannot live unless I have the house 
for mine. But the puppet woman will not give it to 
me, she will not sell it to me, she only smiles and 
smiles exactly as if she were not a puppet. 

Alchemists lived here. The very word “alchemist” 
affects one darkly. Alchemists are old, old men who 
know everything, and want to know more, and shut 
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themselves up in houses, and try to make gold 
give up its secret of preciousness. In this street lived 
the alchemists of Rudolf the King, who was very 
rich and wanted all the treasures of the world for 
his country. He was a bad king, they say, but I 
suspect that he was a fascinating person, inquisitive, 
nervous, passionate. At night, wrapping his black 
cloak about him, he would fling out of the Council 
Chamber saying, ““Damn it, you decide on the wars 
and things!’ Then he would go to the Golden Street, 
and at each little door he’d look in, and there would 
be an alchemist working away, with the gold bub- 
bling in a crucible on the little stove. And Rudolf 
would say impatiently ‘“Haven’t you found it yet?” 
And the alchemist would answer, “Oh, sire, we have 
made you rings like the rings of Moravia and crowns 
like the princes of Fez. We have strained the gold 
of Ophir and mixed it with the oil of topaz, but 
it has not given up to us the secret of what makes 
a precious thing a precious thing.” ‘Then Rudolf 
would strike his cane angrily on the cobbles and 
stride on to the next little house. But though he 
searched through the kingdoms of the earth for 
wise men who should serve him, and though his own 
kingdom toppled into ruin and the Golden Street into 
decay, he never found the secret. I imagine that is 
why he went mad, which he certainly did, as you 
can read in any history book. 
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On Eartu, In HELL, AND IN HEAVEN—says 
the sign, and underneath Sunpay AFTERNOONS 
ONLY. Strange that so extensive and informative a 
trip should be thus limited, but many things in 
Prague are strange and all are fascinating, so I go 
up the stairs in the old building which starts out 
by being a school and suddenly turns into something 
else, as is the custom in Prague. The small theatre 
is bursting with children and a few grown ups, all 
of whom look extraordinarily agreeable and gay. I 
am just in time to be hurried into a seat and plunged 
into the adventures of Kasparek,—yes, the same 
Kasparek of long and inglorious theatre history— 
an irrepressible blade, who has but lately returned 
from a particularly festive evening. Naturally 
enough, when Death drops in unexpectedly, Kas- 
parek refuses to believe that his champagne days 
are over. He is the sort of person who likes to have 
things cheerful, so he tries to persuade Death to sit 
down and have a drink; but Death, who is an ex- 
tremely thin gentleman with, of all things, a scythe, 
isn’t to be cajoled, so KaSparek rather than be dis- 
agreeable says, “Oh well, have it your own way.” 
Even after he gives in to Death he isn’t allowed 
any peace. An angel and a devil—you can tell which 
is which as soon as you look at them—fight for his 
soul, and poor Kasparek is almost torn to bits be- 
fore the matter is decided. Almost anyone having 
all this happen without warning would begin to be 
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annoyed, but KaSparek only shrugs and pretends 
not to notice that the devil has won and is hauling 
him off to the gate of hell, which is a very frighten- 
ing Head of Something with eyes that are nothing 
but fire, and jaws that yawn extensively as Kasparek 
is pitchforked in. 

“Tnto what?” You ask nervously. But you must 
wait. It is the intermission, rightly timed to keep 
us in suspense. The children, bursting into raptur- 
ous Czech, climb over and under the seats to the 
candy counter. I find the directors, who tell me the 
story of Rise Loutek, the Kingdom of Marionettes. 
It started several years ago with a number of busi- 
ness and professional men and women who spent 
their leisure time making puppets. At first the per- 
formances were occasional, but they soon became so 
popular that the city offered the use of the hall on 
Sunday afternoons. The small admission charge 
covers the cost of materials; the time and talent of 
the workers is donated. “We are really doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, but on Sunday we become chil- 
dren,” says Dr. C. K., the city physician of Prague, 
who is scene designer. ““We do it for fun.” “The 
children’s fun and ours,” adds Mme. Suchardova, 
the director. “Only now it has grown so, we have 
such a repertoire, such a great collection of puppets 
and properties, that perhaps we must move into a 
larger place and play more often. But we wish to 
keep it always a pleasure theatre.” I tell them what 
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a good time I am having and they smile and say, 
*Yes, it is for fun.” 

A bell rings—the lights go out—we scramble 
back—there is much confusion and laughter as we 
get into the wrong places. A small boy is lost and 
consents to share my seat, and from now on the 
performance is even more exciting because he ex- 
plains it to me in Czech. 

Well. It is hell. There is no question about it. Not 
the sort of place for which the dramatist refuses to 
take any responsibility, saying, ‘it might be either,” 
or “Anyway they’re the same place.” Not an ex- 
pressionistic, stylized, cubized, or symbolic hell. A 
regular hell. A black throne with the awfullest flames 
back of it. On the throne the head devil with horns, 
and a roar, and black toes that quiver with rage. 
And how he does make the other devils jump around! 
One is green and scaly and mews like a cat. One 
is tall and horny, and laughs, oh horribly. One is 
a lady devil in a black shawl, and she is really the 
worst of the lot. Such an amount of coal you never 
saw, burning under caldrons. Every now and then 
the lids pop open and in each is somebody being tor- 
tured. I don’t know how Kasparek does it, but he 
keeps right on smiling even when he sees this. But 
to tell the truth, the people in hell don’t seem to be 
suffering. They look surprised, or uncomfortable, or 
resigned—as if to say, “Well, I never believed it 
but it’s so,” or, “At any rate it’s not dull,” or, “‘T 
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guess I had it coming to me.” But not suffering. 

And KaSparek! You should see him. He bows and 
dances and strolls about hell. No matter how much 
they poke and prod him he keeps on smiling until 
finally the head devil gets so irritated he shouts, 
“Take him away!” This command causes no end of 
a sensation in hell. All the devils jump about, and 
the people being tortured shriek, and in the midst 
of the excitement Kasparek is hustled away by two 
policemen. 

Another intermission and time to analyze the cap-_ 
tivating qualities of Kasparek. I recall that I once 
objected to puppets because they lacked expression. 
‘Expression, indeed! Where beneath the grease paint 
of any actor have I seen so much expression as upon 
the face of Kasparek? To retain any expression after 
all he has gone through is an achievement: to hold it 
in unabated, ceramic luster is a miracle. Of course 
there are various explanations for his equanimity. 
‘AA member of the American Consulate in Prague, 
a devotee of puppets, has an interesting theory. “The 
smile of Kasparek would be impossible in a prohi- 
bition country,” he says, speaking unofficially, “It 
is due entirely to the champagne consumed in Act I 
which enables him to go through heaven and hell in 
a slightly lit condition.” A psychologist, also a fre- 
quenter of the Marionette theatre, has a more scien- 
tific explanation. “The smile of Kasparek is due to 
his mental status. He is not of a high order of men- 
tality. He could not pass the simplest intelligence 
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test.” Both of those explanations seem to me lack- 
ing in discernment. It is clear that the smile of Kas- 
parek is the reflection of inner urbanity of soul. 
Kasparek is the personification of aplomb. He is the 
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Pall that, KaSparek i is TGS to see it through even — 
_if he is never let off anything. Kasparek— oh 

But again the bell and the scramble. You remem- 
ber we left our hero with the two policemen. When 
he is put out of hell, they have to take him to heaven. 
Besides earth, there are just these two places. Hell 
being so gay, with a great deal going on, one is 
worried about heaven’s being a disappointment. But 
no. It is a very amusing place. Heaven is made out 
of blue sky, white pillars, and pink silk curtains 
spangled with fat stars. The gate of heaven is pure 
gold and beside it is a bell which rings whenever 
some one wants to come in. Then Saint Peter, a 
tired gentleman with a white beard, sings out, 
“Who’s there?” 

Saint Peter is not at all glad to see KaSparek. He 
knows directly he sets eyes on him that Kasparek 
isn’t going to fit into heaven any better than he did 
into hell. 

“Why couldn’t you stay on earth?” grumbles 
Saint Peter, a bit unreasonably, though I must admit 
that KaSparek is annoying. He skips about and sings 
and kicks his feet against the golden rail and behaves 
in such an unheavenly manner that some of the 
people who have been there a long time pack up and 
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say they will leave if he stays. So Saint Peter decides 
that since there is no place for Kasparek in earth, 
heaven, or hell, he will have to be a cherub and just 
fly around and hover over places but never light. 
Saint Peter sends for some cherubs, and when Kas- 
parek sees them he says he would rather be a cherub 
than anything in heaven or hell. For one of the 
cherubs has yellow curls and a red dress with em- 
broidery, one has black hair and a pink dress with 
a white apron, and one has red hair, green dress and 
a dimple. All three have lovely wings. They flutter 
about and teach Kasparek to fly, and though he has 
a bad time of it at first, knocking over various orna- 
ments of heaven, he never for one moment stops 
smiling. 

So it is plain to be seen, as the curtain falls that 
it is all a mistake about hell’s being more delightful 
than heaven. The pleasantest thing that can happen 
to anyone is to go to heaven and learn to be a cherub. 
And the next pleasantest thing is to go to Czecho- 
slovakia and see the puppets of Prague. 
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HE author of Anatol created a sophisticated 
paradise peopled by engagingly frail lovers 

and by equally engaging cynics. Viennese parks and 
gardens were backgrounds for amorous adventure; 
Viennese streets were adorned with pretty women 
wrapped in furs, hurrying to secret assignations; 
around the brightly lighted tables in the coffee 
houses, “students listened to the music of Strauss, 
and commented with the acumen of twenty on the 
waxing and waning of passion... War came; 
_ Anatol and Max left love making ad phrase mak- 
ing; streets were filled with the cold and hungry; 
cafés were empty and still . . . Vienna, after ten 
years is again music filled and bean filled, yet for 
“all her gallant gayety, she has a tragic air. “Our 
rhythm is still a dance rhythm,” an Austrian drama- 
tist told me, “‘but there are undercurrents of sadness 
and bitterness. Travelers still say of Vienna ‘How 
charming! How gay!’ When they walk along Lord’s 
Lane they do not remember the old days when 
Vienna was the capital of the empire, nor the ter- 
rible days of the war. They see magnificent build- 
ings, and do not guess that many of them are only 
shells. They hear people laugh, they see them buy 
at the flower stands; they do not know that a Vien- 
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nese must always _ laugh, must always buy a flower 
‘even when he is sad. ‘They see only surfaces, not 
‘the emptiness within.” 

The polished surface over emptiness is illustrated 
in the closing of one of the most exquisite of Euro- 
pean playhouses, the Redontensaal. The splendid 
room, once the salon of an empress, possesses dignity 
in its desolation. It is enriched with priceless Gobe- 
lins, with crystal chandeliers, with long mirrors 
which reflect the ghosts of cavaliers of the eighteenth 
century, of actors of the twentieth. Here Reinhardt, 
five years ago, gave superb productions of Turan- 
dot, Stella, and Clavigor, Le Misanthrope, and Dame 
Cobalt. To-day the theatre, characterized by Ken- 
neth MacGowan in 1922 as “the most advanced ex- 
periment in production yet attempted in Europe,” 
the theatre which was to regain in our age the old 
intimacy between actors and spectators, is deserted 
because of a financial difficulty peewee actors and 
managers. 

The famous old theatres of Vienna are living, yet 
not alive. “The Burg reaches back to the earliest 
Austrian dramatic traditions,’ Herr Bushbeck, the 
director, tells me, “The old Burg building, the the- 
atre of the nobility during the days when Vienna 
was capital of the Empire, was connected with the 
palace in order that the Emperor might attend the 
play without leaving his own roof. Our standards 
were formerly classic, and we have in our repertoire 
over a hundred plays of Goethe, Schiller, Grillpar- 
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zer, and foreign masters. We add to the repertoire 
one great classical piece a year; but for the present 
we do chiefly modern French dramas, particularly 
drawing room comedy. The public since the war 
demands on the stage these things rare in life— 
fine clothes, feasting, luxury. The audience prefers 
a picture of society life to anything which will pro- 
voke thought. For instance, I am trying Le Dic- 
tateur of Jules Romaines, a study of the young rad- 
ical who is an ardent revolutionist until he becomes 
the head of the new party, when he, in turn, becomes 
a dictator. The play, fine as it is, bores the specta- 
tors; they prefer Molnar’s Play in the Castle, or a 
revival of Scribe’s Léonie, which I have modernized 
by introducing new dances and new dresses.” Back 
stage at Léonie, I watch twenty men toiling and 
sweating to bring up the layers of ornate scenery 
supposed to “modernize” the story of a girl who 
throws aside all convention by actually running a 
millinery shop. She makes enough money to pay off 
the mortgage on the old home, her family forgives 
her, and the hero marries her in spite of her hor- 
rible social lapse. All this is played with a straight 
face in the year of our Lord 1927. 

Reactionary, too, the productions at the Staat- 
soper and Volksoper ; at the Deutsches Volkstheater, 
formerly devoted to German classics, new plays, 
Galsworthy’s Escape, and The Garden of Eden by 
Rudolf Oesterreicher and Rudolf Vernauer, both 
done in a heavy, competent, uninspired manner. 
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In Austria, as in many other countries, the old 
national theatres present a problem. However 
spirited the direction, the heritage of aristocratic 
tradition, elocutionary acting, operatic methods of 
production, are liabilities, rather than assets. A sub- 
sidy from the state often implies codperation with 
the ideas of the state, thus affecting subject matter. 
The experimental work is left to the young, poor 
theatres, while the old, rich ones continue along 
familiar ways. In Vienna since the war five of these 
experimental theatres have started; Frei Theater, 
unofficially linked with the Social Democratic Party, 
Bithne der Jungen, Komddie, Die Trommel, and 
Theater der Neuen. Founded by young graduates 
from the dramatic schools who want to use new 
methods and new plays, no one of them has as yet 
secured a theatre building. New theatres, like the 
gallant adventure of Gamza in Prague, are apt to 
perish before they are discovered by an audience suf- 
ficient to support them; while the national theatres 
live on, even when they suffer from fatty degenera- 
tion. 

It is Max Reinhardt who expresses the Vienna of 
to-day, preserving the bitterness, reckless gayety, and 
disillusionment, in plays polished to ceramic luster. 
His Theatre in der Josefstadt is a jewel box of a 
theatre, gold and crimson velvet, its cut glass chan- 

deliers reflecting the prismatic hues of the women’s 
gowns. The audience, suave and ornamental, might 
bear the inscription, “designed and costumed by Max 
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Reinhardt.” The spectators seem to be guests in a 
ballroom rather than strangers in a theatre, an illu- 
sion which is strengthened when a young man strolls 
out and sits down at the piano drawn up in front of 
the stage. He runs his fingers over the keys, smiles 
at the audience, rearranges the crystal candles and 
the bowl of roses, and begins to play, as the curtain 
rises on Somerset Maugham’s Victoria. Here is ba- 
nality, brilliantly expressed through rhythm and 
patterned movement: each character enters to his 
own musical motif, and all of the trite formalities, 
“Thank you—and how are you?” are sung and 
danced to equally trite musical arrangements. Vic- 
toria, the beautiful and dumb, explains that she has 
named her second child for her first husband, her 
first child for her second husband, ‘so now every- 
thing is lovely.’ Unfortunately husband number one 
suddenly appears, having suffered not death, but a 
lapse of memory; the second act reveals the hus- 
bands, each wishing to give Victoria up to the other, 
each illustrating his increasing desire for escape by 
climbing in rhythmic progression from one cubistic 
piece of furniture to another. Victoria meantime is 
placidly consuming candy and planning her elope- 
ment with her third husband, to whom in the last act 
she is jubilantly delivered by husbands one and two. 
The performance is flawless expressionism, never 
representing life, but presenting the essence of the 
play through artificial, highly stylized action. It is 
the cynicism of Schnitzler brought up—or down— 
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to the modern rhythm, a rhythm not of the waltz, 
but of jazz. 

Every play on at present at Reinhardt’s theatre 
is of the same import: Sacha Guitry’s flippantly 
amusing Le Blanc et le Noir is in rehearsal; an 
entertaining comedy, by Robert de Flers and G, A. 
de Caillavet is wittily played at a series of matinees; 
the evening performances alternate Victoria with 
the Osterreichische Komédie by Alexander Lernet- 
Holenia. The comedy is superbly mounted for real- 
ism, and acted with an appearance of careless power 
by a company including Lili Darvas, Notwotny, and 
the incomparable Thimigs. Here we have cynicism 
which strikes at the root of a decadent society of 
‘nice people’ who are, under the surface, drunkards, 
prostitutes; a father who lives on the money pro- 
vided by his daughter’s indiscretions; a rake who 
wants the daughter of his cast-off mistress, and per- 
suades the latter to help him gain his wish. Watching 
the plays in Reinhardt’s theatre I had an inescapable 
flash of memory of a Moscow stage where such a 
‘society as that which his actors brilliantly present 
was pictured as one element in The Death and Des- 
truction of Europe. 


In the palace at Schonbrunn, Bergl created for 
the garden rooms of the empress a landscape cover- 
ing walls, doors, and mirrors with exotic trees and 
flowers which had no reality except in his imagining. 
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After a hundred and fifty years they still keep their 
dream-like quality, catching in a curious way the 
brilliant fragility of Vienna. It is a city of half lights, 
of under currents, of connotations. Its present is 
luminous with its past. There is wistfulness about 
Vienna, and about the theatre in Vienna. Both have 
been beautiful gard Cte arc/ 


BUDA 


MOMENT ago, Austria—blue hills and little 
white towns; now suddenly, between a hay- 
stack and a river, Hungary, for an officer in a hand- 
some uniform enters, hangs up a sign which reads 
Nem dohanyzoknak, and, conversing pleasantly and 
unintelligibly, hands me a document to be filled out. 

A Magyarorszag teruletere bilepo kiilfoldt. 

This is not hard after Russian. I write the number 
of my passport. 

Allampolgarsaga is puzzling, but I try American. 

hol fog Megszallam? seems to require comment 
on the weather or the Italian situation, but I restrict 
my remarks to Poughkeepsie, which will please them 
because it is almost like Hungarian. 

But nothing is really like Hungarian, nor like 
Hungary, nor like Budapest, which proves to be not 
one city, but two, with the Danube rolling darkly 
between. Pest, with streets radiating like spokes of a 
wheel from the wide Corso, promenade along the 
embankment, is a modern city, baroque and florid; 
but Buda, gray and ancient on its battlemented hills 
is silent, inscrutable, a carved idol of a city. ... 

It is 375 B.c. and the streets are full of Roman 
soldiers, Roman galleys lie at anchor along the 
Danube, Roman spears are lifted in salute as Valen- 
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tinian II is proclaimed Emperor . . . Thunder of 
hoofs on the Alfold plains: The Goths . . . Attila 
ev Hun the Ostrogoths 2! the. Longo- 
bardi .. . the Avars . . . Charlemagne . . . Then 


slowly westward from the Ural Mountains, the 
Magyars, a Turko-Finnish people destined to found 
the Hungarian dynasty. . . . It is 1000 A. D., reign 
of the first Magyar king, St. Stephan of Hungary, 
and on the ruins of ancient Aquincum, the towers of 
Buda are rising . . . Destruction and darkness as 
the Tartars sweep over the plains “like a scourge, 
like a breath out of hell.” . . . Splendor again under 
‘(Matthias Corvinus whose fabulous wealth gives rise 
to a cycle of legends . . . “The gates of bronze are 
broken, the soldiers are scattered like chaff, Solomon 
the Magnificent and the hordes of the Turks are 
upon us”. . . A century and a half of Turkish do- 
minion ... Union with Austria, imperial glory 
under Franz-Josef . . . again war, and Hungary 
emerges, alone and dismembered. 

“Traces of the past have been successfully ob- 
literated,” declares a guide book—but that is impos- 
sible in a nation or an individual. Buda is not only 
Magyar, but Roman and Tartar and Turkish and 
Austrian. She is the product of her past. 


A modern city, an ancient city, and within an 
hour’s ride to the North, Rakospalota, a village 
where manners and customs are as if centuries had 
not passed, Out of the Magyar church in the village 
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square come peasants, men in long, light cloaks, 
gorgeously embroidered in red and blue, women in 
full skirts, five to fifteen worn one over the other, 
white coifs or gayly flowered scarfs over their 
plaited hair. The belles of the village are gay in flow- 
ered skirts, white blouses billowing over tightly 
laced bodices, lace aprons and high red boots. They 
will walk or ride in bullock carts to the neighboring 
farms; to-morrow they will harvest the grain, herd 
cattle, horses, or pigs, lead sheep along the little 
streams, or tend the innumerable geese of Hungary. 
Each will return to a peasant home of unbaked 
brick, with an array of colored pottery, pitchers and 
cups hanging on a rack above the door; or to a 
better house with its sacred “first room” containing 
carved furniture, hand loom, and high bed covered 
with layers of embroidered quilts and piles of bright 
colored down pillows. 

The life of the peasants is so pictorial that I hope 
to see it reflected in drama, but I find only one peas- 
ant play,’/The Bad Man of the Village, a homely 
melodrama with much humor, with many peasant 
songs and dances. When I ask whether it has been 
translated, Director Balint of the National Theatre 
says that is so colloquial as to be untranslatable. “It 
is a fabric of stories, jokes, and allusions from sev- 
eral generations. Even our own audience complains 
that it is ‘too much of the village.’ Since the war all 
drama looks back rather than forward. Our people 
are tired of serious things, tired of sorrow. They 
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like to hear stories of the pleasant days before the 
war. This is perhaps unfortunate, for our dramatists 
have a gift for the somber. Our greatest classical 
drama is The Tragedy of Men, written in the genre 
of Faust and telling in symbolic form of the cease- 
less striving of our people. Also we have a modern 
historical tragedy, Bathory Zigmond—or Zigmond 
Bathory, as you would say in America. Bathory was 
a great leader, ruler of Transylvania during the 
time of its separation from Hungary, and the play 
shows his struggle to keep the independence of his 
country. In Hungary we are like children. We must 
always look up to something, worship something. 
Perhaps since the war we find not so many heroes, 
we are puzzled what to worship. Thus we turn to 
things in the theatre which do not ask that we think 

. Of your American plays, for instance, our 
audience prefers The Charm School to any play of 
O’Neill. In Shakespeare our preference may be seen 
by the program for our festival, just now opening. 
We give not one of the great tragedies, but six 
comedies: Much Ado about Nothing, The Taming 
of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, The Tem- 
pest, Measure for Measure, Twelfth Night.” 

Of the eighteen plays offered in ten theatres of 
Budapest during my week there, most of them bear 
out Director Balint’s statement that Hungarian 
drama is at present reactionary, with a leaning 
toward comedy. The National opens the Shakespear- 
ean festival with a spirited production of The Tam- 
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ing of the Shrew, revives Sardou’s Divorcons, spon- 
sors the premiére of Kalman Csatho’s Keep on 
Smoking Your Pipe, Ladanyi, a mildly amusing 
comedy of Hungarian life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Comedy offers Dickens’ Cricket on the 
Hearth, and Le Dictateur of Jules Romaines. The 
Gayety presents two modern Hungarian plays: The 
Affair of the Boy Noszty and the Girl Toth Marival, 
a dramatization of Kalman Mikzath’s novel of 
nineteenth century life; J Wont Marry by Bela 
Szenes, attempting to portray the modern girl’s re- 
bellion but becoming a conventional story play. The 
Hungarian Theatre, French in atmosphere and act- 
ing, produces Scribe and Sardou, and Molnar’s 
internationally popular The Play in the Castle, 
acted with suavity and sophistication by Ilona Tit- 
kos, Jens Torzs and Gyula Hegedtis. Perhaps I am - 
wrong in feeling that the play by the great Hun- 
garian dramatist is the most modern drama I saw in 
Budapest, for a Parisian critic later denounced it 
as passé, “because no modern youth would object to 
the fact that his fiancée was induging in an amour 
with another man.” Four lesser theatres during the 
same week offer, between them, The Circus Princess, 
The Charm School, a dramatization of Jules Verne, 
and several farce comedies. 

The conventional nature of the plays makes little 
demand on the imagination of designers. In Ger- 
many and France I saw spirited and original stage 
designs by Hungarian artists, among them the 
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gifted Bais Medgyes; but in Hungary I saw no 


stage setting which was in any way remarkable. 
The Opera is also an echo. Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers furnishes material for a new opera, Fanny 


by a member of the Musical Academy. “You will 


find characteristic ANGE ane. music at the concert 
‘hall, but not at the opera,” Mr. Morlin, a director 
“of the Opera tells me as we walk in the foyer be- 
tween acts. “For example, although a few composers 
have gone to gypsy sources for incidental music, no 
one has fully explored the possibility of a Tzigane 
opera with gypsy music and dancing. The folk songs 
of our villages would also lend themselves to opera; 
so, too, the martial music, fragmentary but stirring, 
of Hungary’s history. But our audience clings to 
traditional themes and treatment.” 

The splendor of the Royal Opera House in Italian 
Renaissance style, with gorgeous frescoes and a ceil- 
ing adorned by a painting of the Gods on Mount 
Olympus is oddly at variance with the air of pov- 
erty, of keeping up appearances evident here, as in 
all Hungarian theatres. “Our theatres are very 
poor,” Mr. Morlin explains, “we have only a small 
subsidy, and some theatres have none. That is why 
you often see advertisements run on the movie screen 
between acts. That is why here in the foyer of the 
opera we must allow display cases of shops. That is 
why we seldom have programs, the cheap theatre 
folder of the week serving for all announcements.” 

In no theatre in Hungary did I see anyone who 
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looked like a working man and Mr. Morlin explained 

| this also. “Working people cannot afford to come. 

| We must ask a good price for seats and only those 
who can afford luxuries are able to come. Such peo- 

\ ple are rare since the war, and therefore our theatres 
are not crowded.” When I mentioned the plan used 
in Russia and Germany to insure theatre entertain- 
ment for all, Mr. Morlin replied, ‘“Occasionally we 
give free performances, but the working people do 
not respond. As for the plan to have a number of 
them at every performance, our audience would not 
like it. We are, you see, a kingdom.” 

Every director to whom I talked in Budapest 
spoke in a reverent whisper of “‘our audience” and 
what it would and would not like. Yet I could not see 
that it responded with fervor to the plays so care- 
fully chosen to suit its desires. At opening nights 
the applause, the running down the aisles, was po- 
lite rather than spontaneous. The audiences, like the 
theatres, seemed to be keeping up appearances. 


Ina cellar café in Buda I met a group of students 
and workers who spend their free time writing plays 
and producing them on a rough platform, without 
curtain, scenery, or properties. “In us you behold 
the future Hungarian stage!” declares Lajos with 
the modesty of youth. “For we have discovered the 
secret that the great, worn out, tired theatres do not 
know—that though the theatres of Hungary are in 
Pest, the drama is in Buda.” 
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“We have withdrawn, as Janos Arany withdrew 
to write his Toldi-Trilogy.” 

“Also we have discovered that the theatre is fun 
and if it is not fun it must die,” proclaims Aranka. 

“Furthermore, we find that it is not fun unless 
everyone is in it, writing, acting, laughing, weep- 
ing-—’ , 

—‘not so easy as we thought to write, act, laugh 
or weep in the theatre.” 

“But we can do all because we are worshipers of 
Buda!” and Lajos leaps on a table, and to the music 
of the gypsy orchestra proceeds to chant the creed 
of the new Hungarian drama. 


“Buda is angry. 
Buda, before thy wrath we cover our faces. 
Buda hears not, Buda is silent, 
Buda demands a living sacrifice. 
Buda is a jealous god and demands return. 
Buda! 
We come! 
We come to thy gray streets and secret ways. 
We come to destroy worlds, to create worlds. 
We come to rediscover Kings and the ways ef Kings. 
We will write tragedies of blood and comedies of heal- 
ing laughter. 
Buda! 
We will have done with the past! 
We will put the past behind us. 
We will leave the fields of comfort. 
From the high gray rock of Buda 
We will behold our own day. 
And of our own day write. 
Buda! 
We come!” 
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FIRENZE 


JES, they are the old clowns out of the Comme- 
dia. Here is Scaramuccia, what ragged gal- 
lantry, what air, what tone! Come, I will go with you, 
Scaramuccia, we will play for squires from the 
towns, for beggars in the ditches, Pulcinella will 
brawl, Pantalone will grieve, Arlecchino will make 
wistful songs. Commedia the actors, Commedia the 
audience, Commedia still in Italy. 

Mardi Gras in Florence, her twisted streets alive, 
swarming, singing; flowers festooned from the win- 
dows, confetti flying in gusts of color. Tin cabs rat- 
tling over the cobbles, carriages with rosetted horses, 
every sort of equipage filled with maskers; blue 
plumed officers, scarlet caped officers, olive green 
officers with gleaming cavalry boots; Italian women 
in vivid shawls, American girls in still more vivid 
shawls, English ladies who look a bit tight lipped— 
‘So this is Italy.’ 

The crowd flows through the streets on a wave of 
laughter, leaving wreaths drunkenly atilt on the mar- 
ble statues outside the Ufizzi, whirls into the narrow 
street leading to the Teatro Nazionale. The man- 
ager, fat and delighted, appears bowing and smil- 


ing: he is honored, he is overwhelmed, all are 
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welcome, all, but his so small house will hold only 
a portion of the signori, signorini. Will those who 
most desire enter, will the rest return later and the 
performance will be repeated? Shouts of Grazia! 
Laughter, applause. Those who happen to be near 
are borne up and into the theatre, the rest sweep over 
into other streets and other theatres. 

A bare wooden box this playhouse, but uphol- 
stered with people who jam the orchestra, boxes, 
balconies, and, festooned from the galleries, follow 
with rapturous excitement the adventures of “Sten- 
terello,” the traditional Florentine mask in The Slip- 
per Lost in the Snow. What matter that the sky 
drop hangs in wrinkles, that the whole set totters 
whenever a door bangs, that the footlights glare, 
that the prompter chants the play line by line? The 
actor is all, just as he was in the days of the strolling 
players. Vasco Salvini is Stenterello and only Sten- 
terello in every different play, just as with the old 
comedians one played always Arlecchino or Scara- 
muccia, or some other particular mask. Salvini acts 
in a transport. He is not contemptuous of his au- 
dience or unaware of it. He loves it, he plays with 
it, he takes it to his expansive breast. “Ah, my 
friends, you have come to see me act? Very well, 
you shall get your money’s worth! You come here 
to feel, to weep, to laugh? Good! I am drunk, glori- 
ously drunk, I reel across the stage, I sing, I shout, 
I make poetry, I rise to the stars, I salute the sun! 
I am in love, I fall on my knees, I kiss the ground 
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where my beloved walks, I tremble before her, I 
plead, I am dissolved in tears, I beat my breast, I 
perish in her disdain. And you, my audience, are 
drunk with me and reel to the stars—you suffer with 
me the burning bliss of love—You die and are born 
again in healing laughter.” 

If you would know the history of Stenterello, of 
the old Italian theatres, the Niccolini, the Pergola 
—of the Accademia degli Immobili—and of the per- 
formances given there in the Medicean days, if you 
would have a sense of the continuity of the Ital- 
ian theatre, you must turn to the pages of The Mask 
and to the wise books recommended there. For to 
Gordon Craig and his theatre magazine published 
in Florence we owe much of our increasing fund of 
information about one of the great world theatres. 
In the Italian theatre as in the German, or the Rus- 
sian, one might spend a lifetime of study: perhaps 
only those who do so have the right to speak. Yet 
there is a time also for the opening of doors. In the 
Teatro Algieri, Garibalda Niccoli is playing at the 
head of her company. There is no sense of anyone 
having directed the play, no pattern in acting, no 
grouping, since all the scenes are done down stage 
within easy range of the prompter’s box. What then, 
in place of technique? Rhythm, and the music of 
marvelous voices, and above all an abandonment of 
spirit on the part of Garibalda Niccoli. All the other 
actors, when not speaking, drop out of character to 
watch Garibalda Niccoli, the parchment of her face 
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as free from make-up as the face of Duse, her wrin- 
kles, her withered hands, eloquent. “It is not Gari- 
balda Niccoli alone who acts,” my Italian host tells 
me, “No woman, old, grayhaired, could so undo us 
by a broken cry, ‘My son! Through her also acts 
her father, in his day a famous Stenterello, also act 
many of her kinsmen. Acting is in the blood of her 
line—she is indeed a ‘figlia d’arte.’ ” 

At the Teatro Niccolini, Armando Falconi is act- 
ing Papa Lebonnard—at least so the thin slips of 
paper, chiefly advertisements, say. However it is long 
past sixteen o’clock, and still no sign of any per- 
formance. The crowd, some of whom are in full 
evening dress, and some of whom wear hats and 
wraps and consume bread and cheese, laughs, sings, 
and shows no sign of weariness. At last the front 
curtain, made entirely of advertisements, rises, and 
to wild applause the play starts. Again the set is a 
flimsy box, the doorway showing a painted drop of 
sky, trees, and flowers, on which shadows are cast 
every time any one enters. The audience never even 
sees the shadows, in its friendly acclaim of the 
actors and actresses, each of whom drops out of 
character, bows, smiles and waves affectionately to 
the house. From where I sit in the orchestra, I have 
the impression that none of the actors has legs, so 
completely are they hidden by the huge prompter’s 
box, from which a hand every now and then emerges 
to adjust the reading lamp, frankly placed in full 
sight of the audience. This is ridiculously bad, I 
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think; it is like a performance in the village school 

. . then Armando Falconi begins to act the part of 
a man whose life is based on two things—his de- 
votion to his daughter and the belief of all his fam- 
ily in his complete integrity. As the play unrolls, he 
must sacrifice one to the other; in order to save his 
daughter from marriage with her half brother, he 
must confess that the boy is his own illegitimate son. 
In the voice of Falconi, in his expressive body, in 
his tortured face, I forget the back drop and the 
legless actors and the prompter. At the climax, Fal- 
coni weeps, all the actors weep; so does the audience, 
and so, in spite of some vagueness as to what it is 
all about, do I. 

Italian acting presents a curious anomaly—ap- 
parent spontaneity, yet a subtle sense of a perfected 
technique of which artlessness is an element. The 
apparent method is from violently expressed emotion 
to answering emotion, a method which comes about 
naturally in a country where life in its intimate 
phases is lived in public, where the street is a the 
atfé in which people eat, drink, bargain with cus- 
‘tomers, punish their children, wash their clothes, 
fight, and make love. Yet beneath the deceptive 
naiveté of the acting, there is incomparable tech- 
nique. Each gesture, each inflection, is a part of an 
actor’s vocabulary inherited and enriched century 
by centur ry, a vocabulary so mastered that it can be 
forgotten. Italian acting at its greatest is the art 
which conceals art. 
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The Italian theatre then, is acting. It is not mes- 
Sage, nor group striving, nor setting, nor a reflection 
of time, place, or social order. It is the miracle which 
occurs when a person on the stage, through some in- 
credible alchemy, lights a torch in the imagination 
of the beholder. The Italian actor should be painted 
with one outstretched hand receiving the divine fire, 
one passing it on to man. 


But the Carnival is not Florence, nor the theatres, 
nor the Pitti Palace, nor the silversmith’s shops 
along the river. . . . Go on an afternoon in early 
spring to Michael evn Park, dream in the sun, 
listen to the innumerable bells in the churches, look 
down on Florence. The Arno is a brown river flow- 
ing slowly. "The houses and streets are brown, water 
“soaked, sun dried, the irregular roofs shading into 
red and orange. The far hills are brown, losing 
themselves in blues and purples. The whole is soft, 
infinitely rich, full of light and shadow, a Rembrandt. 

“Up at Fiesole, among the olives and chestnuts 
which cloud the steeps, the magnificent Lorenzo was 
entertaining his guests on a morning in April. The 
olives were just whitening to silver; they stretched 
in a trembling sea down the slope. Beyond lay Flor- 
ence, misty and golden; and round about were the 
mossy hills, cut sharp and definite against a gray- 
blue sky, printed pee starry buildings and sober 


ranks of cypresses.”. ... 
The Roman theatre at Fiesole . . . and remem- 


t ~ 
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brance of Lorenzo; Botticelli, Angelo, and the dead 
Simonetta borne through the streets “with her pale 
face uncovered and a crown of myrtle in her hair.” 
Florence of the past and of the present eludes all of 
_us “us who pass “hurriedly 1 through her. streets, ‘She is is 
: for those ' who love her to live with her. 


VENEZIA 


See Venice first in the mist. There will be those 
who say, See Venice first at sunset, or in moon- 
light. There will be many who say, Do not see Venice 
at all, it is ruined by booths selling beads and filigree 
gondolas, it is overrun by people and pigeons, it is a 
cartoon and a travesty. They are wise and truth- 
ful, those gloomy ones—yet they cannot have seen 
Venice in the fog with the Doge’s palace a mirage 
magnified in the water, with the gondolas on the 
Grand Canal vague shapes gliding: here and there 
on mysterious errands, with an occasional swarthy 
face illumined by the flare of a torch, with the 
eerily from nowhere. To-morrow the fog will ‘lift, 
and we may walk through miniature streets over 
graceful bridges, marvel at St. Mark’s, at the Bridge 
of Sighs, at the canvasses of Veronese and Tinto- 
retto, at the Fete of the Balloons with myriad colored 
balls reflected in the canal. To-morrow we shall see 
that the gondolas are not occupied exclusively by 
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lovers, but by piles of milk cans, and folding chairs, 
and boxes bearing the unmistakable words, Heinz 
Baked Beans. To-morrow the figures in the streets 
will resolve themselves into Italian officers in long 
blue cloaks; priests of various orders; beggars; 
ragged boys, carrying baskets on their heads; pros- 
perous Americans in clothes suggesting Paris or 
Wichita, Kansas—but to-day all are veiled figures 
gliding through an unreal world. Venice in the fog 
has lost its moorings and is drifting perilously out 
to to sea. 

~ We will grope our way through the mist to the 
Teatro Goldoni where the Gracchetti company under 
Cipriano Gracchetti is playing from a repertoire of 
old Venetian plays. Again the sense of rapport be- 
tween actors and audience, again the actors appear- 
ing between acts in the small doorway of the front 
curtain, bowing, smiling and thanking their audi- 
ence, while behind them those same painted rooms 
and wrinkled skies are noisily shifted. The horseshoe 
theatre, a great sweep of gold and inlaid galleries, 
five tiers to the ceiling, is partly empty, but the boxes 
are full of gallants who pay ardent tribute, sending 
up between the acts huge baskets of roses, carnations 
and lilies, with which the actresses proceed to pelt 
them, to the great enjoyment of the audience. 

In the Goldoni and later in the Teatro Venezia, 
where operetta is being gloriously sung and indiffer- 
ently acted, I puzzle over the fact that none of the 
Br ecous color of Italy or of Italian painting seems 
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to find its way to the modern Italian stage; none of 


“the abstraction, the exquisite pattern of Bellini, for 


example, is reflected in stage design. Venice, like 
Prague, has no need of a theatre. Her history, | her 


‘architecture, and her coloring are all incredibly 
theatric. 


RTH RR RI coe 


ROMA 


Before the modern splendor of Rome, a proud 
white city carved upon a tropical sky, the gray 
ruins are in retreat. Encompassed by the roar of 
traffic, the Forum, the Temple of Saturn, the 
columns of Hadrian are but majestic fragments of 
the stage for that vast drama of the past. The 
Colosseum is old and tired . . . then, it was gleam- 
ing marble and above the parapets floated silken 
canopies. Now, the top of the stage is gone, one sees 
into the dens that held the beasts . . . then, all was 
hidden until the trumpets blared, and from the eighty 
entrances horses and gladiators entered. In the cen- 
ter the stage, open to sun and wind, surrounded by 
audience, also a part of the play, with the chief 
actor an onlooker until his emerald flashed in the sun. 

Again in Italy a drama drawing the eyes of the 
world. Again a Chief Actor. On his high balcony he 
stands with folded arms and looks out over Italy. 
The pose is effective, but let none think him actor 
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only. He is also designer and director. He sees his 
country in her physical aspects: here the streets shall 
be broadened, sweeping up to a temple on the hill; 
here a park shall lie; distant cities shall be joined 
by bands of steel. He sees his country in its human 
aspect: in the attempts of assassins; in the faces of 
youths being taken into the order (the same look as 
that borne by young Russians filing past the tomb 
of Lenin, the look accorded any man in any age 
who has power to hold to his belief, to die for it, to 
put to death those who oppose it). He is acting a 
part for which few have the genius; he is designing 
a country along grandiose lines; he is directing a 
play worth the attention given it by the watching 
nations. 

In the meantime, Rome’s newest dramatic ven- 
ture has fled from the great gold and rococo thea- 
tres—the Quirino, the Argentina, the Valle—to the 
catacombs. Signor Bragaglia, walking in the Via 
Avignonesi, saw a peculiar stone. He kicked at it, 
and beneath the gray dust discovered other stones 
of the same formation. Bragaglia had _ studied 
archeology, he believed he had discovered some- 
thing, he consulted engineers, and started the work 
which resulted eight years ago in the unearthing of 
extensive ruins believed to be the baths of Septimus 
Severus. Here Bragaglia started his Teatro degli 
Indipendenti, dedicated to new Italian art. In eight 
years he has given expositions of one hundred and 
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forty artists, chiefly ‘young Italians, and has pro- 
duced an extensive repertoire of plays, most of them 
by new Italian writers. 

To-night the play in the nearby theatre under the 
low vaulting of the catacombs is Bob Taft by An- 
tonio Arriante, a farcical melodrama staged in a 
highly stylized manner. 

The acting on the small stage with the informal 
audience coming and going, smoking, talking, is ex- 
travagantly pantomimic; the staging grows out of 
the nature of the underground theatre, emphasizing 
its architectural peculiarities, narrow stairways, low 
vaultings, columns, sharp shadows. 

After the performance we sat at the bar, for 
Bragaglia, like Septimus Severus, provides for every 
“possible interest of his patrons. 

“You found the play futuristic, yes? That is be- 
cause the Sicilian who wrote it is himself a futur- 
ist. I myself was once of their belief_—in I9I1I every- 
thing must get itself said in new terms, there must 
be a complete smash with the old. Then, after two 
years I saw that this is wrong. We must admit the 
past, save what we choose from it, but we must not 
be bound by it. Eight years I have lived in this 
‘theatre, but for many more years I have thought 
about the thing we now try to do—develop our Ital- 
ian art. This I have found for truth; we cannot de- 
velop a single dramatic form to be typical of Italy, 
as the very essence of Italy is that it is made up of 
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at least eight distinct provinces. Each must reflect 
its own life and emotion—Italian art to be | reflective _ 
_of Italy, must be local—Sicilian, | Milanese, Viennese, 
Neapolitan. oe, ig 

T ask Bragaglia about he: abandon, the lack of 
repression of Italian acting, and he cries, 

“It is our grace and our curse! The Italian, yes, 
of any locale, is volatile, excitable, nervous, passion- 
ate. He cannot endure direction. If I have more than 
six or eight rehearsals, all fire goes and the perform-_ 
ance dies. The ‘Ttalian actor cannot_ stand _being. 
poured into a mold.” 

“My American friend bears out Bragaglia’s point. 
“Tf you could try dismissing a cook in Italy! We 
know Violetta has been stealing—she has not only 
shamelessly padded our market bills, but we have | 
‘missed things. We do not accuse her. We simply 
say, ‘Here is an extra wage—take it and go.’ Vio- 
letta is superb. She takes on all the air of a tragedy 
queeti. Never before has she worked for a family 
who considered the lire, who so much as glanced at 
the market list! Never before has she been accused 
of dishonesty, of taking things! We murmur that 
we have not accused her but she is by now in the 
midst of her big scene and does not hear interrup- 
tions from the audience. Before God, the Virgin, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, she is as innocent as a new 
born lamb! Her capacious bosom heaves, the tears 
rain down her cheek, it is a scene worthy of any play- 
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house. But by the time a director had heard Violetta 
through it several times, either the scene or the 
director would be dead.” 

“Tt is exactly so!” agrees Bragaglia, his dark, 
eager face alive. “Italian actors can un create but — 


armen 


—thus we have our great Stenterellos, thus we have 
now and then a supreme artist—a Duse! 

atte have one great gift in ‘Ttaly,” Bragaglia 
that lie close to laughter. It was so in the days ‘of 
“the Commedia, it was so with Goldoni. Of late, Italian 
writers have followed a blind alley—D’Annunzio, 
for example—all tragedy, all gloom. 

“Tragedy is not ‘real for us because it has no roots 

in Italian temperament, which is too volatile for. sus-. 
tained suffering. ‘We should leave tragedy, to Rus- 
‘sia, to Scandinavia. It_is the function of Italy to 
make people laugh.” 
“Later I heard the idea of Italian drama further 
developed by Signor Luigi Pirandello. Pirandello is 
quiet, simple, direct, singularly childlike. He is tall 
and slender, with a beautiful head, dark hair and 
beard, intensely alive eyes, mobile hands. His eyes 
are those of one who sees through and into. He 
pierces the curtain men drop before their minds, and 
his dramas are revelations of what goes on behind 
that curtain. 
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Awareness of life, a quickened sense of its mys- 
tery is a piercing quality of Pirandello as of his 
plays. In seeing Henry IV, or Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, or The Pleasure of Honesty, 
or any Pirandello play, you are alive to the play, 
held by its capacity to awaken wonder and surprise, 
but you are even more alive to the great stream of 
human consciousness from which the play seems 
momentarily to arise. So, too, in the presence of 
Pirandello, I was acutely aware of him, but even 
more aware of the full, unknowable stream of per- 
sonality from which he momentarily emerged. His 
room, high above the Roman street, was quiet, yet 
I suddenly heard, and as if for the first time appre- 
hended in full significance, the sounds in the street 
below. As from the street in Pirandello’s play, 
Naked, a confused rhythm arose, “the rumbling of _ 
a truck; the shout of a hawker; the exhaust of a 
motor cycle; the starting of an automobile; the cries 
of a newsboy; the laughter of young people.’ The 
street became life, inexplicable, inchoate, with in- 
finite capacity to torture, amaze, and enrapture. 

“Relentlessly flowing,” said Pirandello, following 
my unexpressed thought, “a great river, relentlessly 
flowing—and we think we need to make little paper 
boats of plays to sail on its surface! The river itself is 
drama, each piece of flotsam and jetsam is a play. 
_. . Do not think I mean a situation or character 
must be lifted from life to be real. Even if lifted 
from life it must be reborn in the imagination. The 
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imagined is terribly real.’”’” My mind flashed back to — 
those Six Characters conceived in the imagination of 
a dramatist and then denied the right to live. “Ours 
is an immutable reality,” said one of these imagined 
characters, “an immutable reality which should make 
you shudder when you approach us if you are really 
conscious of the fact that your reality is a mere tran- 
sitory, fleeting illusion.” The search for reality runs 
through all Pirandello’s plays, in which | ‘there is 
always more than meets the eye 


“thoughts hardly to be packed 

Within a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped.” 
But it is not Pirandello’s way to define, classify, 
label; rather, as La Farge said of painting, “to ar- 
rest and stop upon a little piece of paper the great 
depth and perspective of the world—its motion—its 
never resting—”’ 

Pirandello began to speak quietly and gravely of 
the Italian theatre. 

“The war, which changed so much in the art of 
Russia and Germany, has not changed Italian plays 
or acting. Our government is not interested, has. 
never recognized drama as an art. Furthermore our 
plays, our acting, our methods, are for the most part 
old. I have tried to say to my people that there is 
since the war a difference in life and values, but they 
will not see. xt 

“The great dream in which I now live is for 
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Italian drama. In your country, yes, in most coun- 
tries, there is one large city in which dramatic art 
is centralized. But Italy is so distributed in popula- 
tion, so diverse in temperament, that it has seemed 
impossible to establish a standard. What I hope to 
do is to establish three national theatres, at 
Milan, Rome, and Turin—possibly a fourth at 
Naples. These companies, all under a central manage- 
ment, would give the same play simultaneously in a 
different city. Now and then they would be merged 
and re-divided in order to hold to definite standards 
of excellence—and they would raise the entire dra- 
matic tone of Italy.” 

We talked of his own plays and of their produc- 
tion in America, and I asked Pirandello how he 
wanted them produced. “Tn a fine balance,” he an- 
swered instantly, ° ‘a balance between the seen world 
and that other world which many ‘of us know exists _ 
only a hair’s breadth from the actual. Perhaps this 
balance can be shown by muted tones of the voice 
in contrast to full tones; or by wavering gesture in 
contrast to sharp lines of every day; or by light, 
which seems to me to best express subtle things in 
the theatre. But however it be done, I should like 
anyone who Produces: my plays to have very clearly 
this sense of balance.” 

‘A part of my mind listened and recorded, but 
chiefly I was swept away on the current his earlier 
words evoked, a stream, dark, ‘rich, mysterious, 
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swirling in sunlight, caught by fierce undercurrents, 
pulled to black undreamed depths, ever changing 
and eternally remaining the same. 

This stream of life is made manifest through 
Pirandello, but not interpreted. It is as if he said 
ironically, sharing the absurdity of the idea, “ “Inter- 
pret’ life? . . . Interpret ‘life’-—! ‘Interpret this 
vast, silent, inscrutable stream down which we are 
borne we know not whence nor whither ? Interpret a 
human soul when that soul is composed of many 
souls, each in conflict with the other ? Define person- 
ality, which is so fleeting a thing that it is altered by 
the lift of an eyebrow or a shadow on the grass? 

. To understand, yes, to understand especially 
the fatal difference that often lies between the fact 
and the truth. Ersilia Drei in Pirandello’s play, 
Naked, dying, facing her accusers, tries to explain 
her lie. 

“Lied? I put a dream into words . . . oh things 
Of héeatity .... that 1 dreamed!’ 

The Uae pe Pirandello are iy some “observers, 
lies—to others they are dreams attaining through 
his clairvoyance a reality more profound than fact. 


Old Rome still lives under the medizval arches of 
the Portico d’ Ottavia, where the fishermen empty 
their nets in piles of slippery silver on the cobbles; 
or along the Via Capocciata where women, bent over 
charcoal stoves, cook the evening meal in the street; 
but for the most part Rome has become a magnifi-, 
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cent modern city. Some night when Rome lies sleep- 
ing, massive footsteps will sound along the Appian 
way. The old gods will return, and of the present 
Rome not one ‘residential hotel,’ not one ‘sightseeing 
bus for the Vatican,’ will be left standing. All will 
disappear in a clap of thunder, the Tiber will roll 
over Cook’s agency—and giants will walk upon the 
earth once more. 


“_TO ALL MEN” 


ARIS soars and sings. Spires pierce the sky, 
Cathedral windows fling back prismatic sun- 
sets, slender bridges, proudly arched, fly across the 
Seine. Paris, spacious and sky filled, is not built, but 
composed, ‘Luminous in that aura which surrounds 
a woman or a city greatly beloved, Paris is all things _ 
to all men: a dream of Euclid come to life in arches, 
-colonnades, fountains; a_ lavish mistress, embracing _ 
alike the tawdry and the glorious; a vanity case 
gleaming with jade and malachite; a mourner over 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier: ‘the. Maid, eter- 
nally hearing voices. 

Patterned in French prose, Paris needs no words 
from a stranger; one writes of Paris merely for the 
pleasure of remembering . . . Drives through the 
Bois; walks along the Salt Can Elysées; ex- 
plorations in the old ‘stréets where the revolution 
might have happened yesterday . . . The Cluny, a 
velvet atmosphere; the luminous murals in the Pan- 
théon; the Carnavalet with its poignant memories 
of Marie Antoinette ... Hours in the Salon of 
Modern Art, or in the Louvre before some special 
shrine—the Victory of Samothrace, the superb in- 
solence of Guido Reni’s David. 


Parisian theatres, too, are all things to all men. 
260 
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The great names—Comédie Francaise, Théatre 
Libre, Odéon, L’CEuvre, Racine, Corneille, Moliére, 
Hugo, Dumas pére, Dumas fils, Musset, Labiche, 
Sardou, Becque, Rostand, Brieux, Curel—all of 
these are a part of our theatre heritage. We may 
still turn to the Comédie Francaise for classicism, 
and to the boulevards for farce. The play of theme, 
the play of naturalistic photography, the romantic 
play, and the play of psychological emphasis all ex- 
ist in this theatre, which produces yearly more native 
drama than is presented in any other city in the 
world. } 

In the Comédie Francaise, watching Monna 
Vanna unfold against miles of competently painted 
perspective, or watching Le Malade Imaginaire 
acted in the same tradition—and the same chair— 
which Moliére himself used, I remember Zalka’s 
words, “Old theatres, old ways of acting and pro- 
ducing, should be preserved as museum specimens.” 
The Comédie has forgotten more than lesser theatres 
know. It should exist perpetually, that all may go 
to it to seek acquaintance with that rare spirit, 
Comedy, for which, Meredith says, ‘a society of 
cultivated men and women is required, wherein ideas 
are current and the perceptions quick.” It is a 
museum of treasures to be studied—but it is not 
of the present. 


The Odéon, after the sunshine of Luxembourg 
Gardens, is dim, and the play, Alfred de Musset’s 
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La Nuit d’Octobre, is dim too. The acting, against 
shadowy purple curtains, is in graceful, flowing 
legato, in contrast to the crisp movement of the 
boulevard theatres ; the verse flows like scented wine. 
The over richness of the whole sends the audience 
out with a certain sense of escape during the entr- 
’acte, to linger along the bookstalls, to watch the 
children sailing boats in the Luxembourg, or to 
cross the street to the Quai Voltaire, and, sitting 
under the gay awning, to sip a citronade and watch 
the students pass. 

Romantic tendencies in writing or production are 
rare in Paris, where the present theatre emphasis is 
on thinking rather than feeling. Yet Parisian au- 
diences have crowded nightly for four years to the 
theatre of Georges Pitoeff, a Russian, whose pro- 
ductions are romantic and highly stylized. It is not 
Georges Pitoeff’s way to use magnificence; after 
the massive settings accorded Shaw’s St. Joan in 
England, America, and Germany, the Russian’s pro- 
duction seems at first sparse. Bareness demands 
genius, for if, instead of ten scene elements, one is 
used, it is ten times as dangerous; ten times as effec- 
tive, with Pitoeff, for without loading the stage or 
delaying the rush of action, the sharply cut de- 
signs against an encircling blue dome suggest now 
the throne room at Touraine, now the English camp, 
now the court of the Inquisition. Bareness demands 
genius, too, because the actors are all—but Pitoeff 
knows his actors as perhaps only a director trained 
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in Russian repertory can know them. He experi- 
mented in Petersburg before the war; he spent six 
years in Geneva training his company in a repertoire 
of a hundred plays from fifteen nations, works of 
Shaw, Goldoni, D’Annunzio, Hamsun, Ibsen, Bjgrn- 
sfn, Chekov, Tolstoy, Maeterlinck, Lenormand—a 
background which gives to the acting of his company 
richness, a tapestry-like texture. 

“I have no one idea in producing,” Pitoeff says. 
“T use any method which seems to me best for the 
play. Stanislavsky I admire deeply, he is of the 
great—yet -T cannot follow realism though I may 
use it now and then. I read the play; and see it at some 
moment of that reading, in a complete flash, a fin- 
ished thing. If I do not so see it, I do not produce it. I 
try not to become lost in any one manner, but to 
keep plastic, diverse, as drama is diverse.” 

On another night, Pitoeff does Hamlet in the 
uncut version, the audience sitting enthralled from 
seven-thirty past midnight. The action is almost con- 
tinuous, for the play is set starkly, against an ap- 
parent void, upon the brink of the world. Against 
the sea of blackness, fragmentary walls, steps, levels 
of greyish silver afford a space which never purports 
to be anything but a playing place for actors, and 
for those shadows which throng the kingdom. For 
the play is a play of shadows. Claudius and Gertrude, 
meeting in their secret, furtive rush to each other, 
are flung into gigantic grotesquerie upon the wall; 
the ghost is a wraith; the King, as he kneels to 
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pray, becomes in shadow a deformity. At last Ham- 
let lies, defeating and defeated, but the rest, as 
Shakespeare wrote it, is not silence, but the com- 
ing of an army with banners, the salute fired by the 
soldiers of Fortinbras as the body of Hamlet is 
borne back into the void. The setting, the acting of 
Hamlet by Pitoeff is not so much a translation of 
the play as a transposition in values. 


I am fortunate in seeing many plays with William 
Léon Smyser, dramatic critic and author of many 
articles on modern drama. Through him I gain a 
conception of the changes wrought by the war and 
of the present chaotic state of the Paris theatre. 

“The French stage as we used to know it was a 
stage of ‘well-made plays’ and extraordinarily pro- 
ficient actors. This was the stage that the early 
Sudermann introduced to Germany and the early 
Pinero to England and America, the stage that 
breathed its last with Sarah Bernhardt and Guitry. 
The passing of the last of the artists of the old order, 
together with the changing values of a reconstructed 
world left the French theatre after the war badly in 
need of new orientations. No one idea has emerged, 
but rather a chaotic mingling of motifs. Glance, for 
instance, at the wide diversity of manner among our 
contemporary dramatists. Sarment, who touches an 
authentic note in Les Plus Beaux Yeux du Monde, 
is moody, affected, and romantic. Crommelinck car- 
ries exaggerated sentiment quite beyond limits, and 
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plunges through to farce in Le Cocu Magnifique, 
which you may have seen played in Russian in a con- 
structivist setting. Jules Romains is all for farce in 
Knock, yet usually he is too interested in some mes- 
sage or satire to care whether his play falls into one 
mood or many. His Dictateur is an admirable char- 
acter analysis woven into rather thin political melo- 
drama. It omits all love motif, and consequently it 
failed in France, although it played successfully 
at the Vienna Burgtheater, and, I believe, generally 
throughout Central Europe. Romains is the most 
serious dramatist who has upon occasion resorted to 
farce. Achard is lighter, and Savoir and Théry are 
Boulevard playwrights whose Dompteur oul Anglais 
comme on le mange developed overtones of satire in 
production which utterly astonished the authors 
themselves. 

“In this confusion expressionism plays its part— 
not so much a revolt of matter, as in Germany, as a 
revolt of manner. That is, French expressionism is 
an intellectual,.rcather..than_a. spiritual revolt. Ex- 
“pressionism came naturally to writers flirting with 
the intellectual farce. Jean Pellerin is the outstanding 
representative of the school, with his Tétes de Re- 
change a really distinguished example of the method 
and its possibilities. 

“Tf farce and expressionism have been turned to 
intellectualism by Romains and Pellerin, the melo- 
drama and thriller of Grand Guignol have been made 
to follow suit by René Lenormand. Lenormand has 
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written in Les Ratés a tragedy which ranks, with 
Le Tombeau sous L’Arc de Triomphe, among the 
rare post-war masterpieces in this genre, yet Lenor- 
mand’s usual manner lies in the analysis of the ter- 
rifying, the provincial, or the abnormal,—usually in 
all three. His Simoun, Homme et ses Fantomes, 
and ’ Amour Magicien touch weird themes with a 
fatality which is Greek. Claudel’s mysticism founds 
one school about which much has been written. Ro- 
mains and Lenormand (the latter sometimes men- 
tioned as the master of the younger Paul Haurigot 
and Boussac de St. Marc), and the retired Maeter- 
linck form whatever schools are at all distinguish- 
able to-day. Maeterlinck, by suggestion, symbol, and 
understatement, created a distinctive method. His 
experimenting in stage limitations, in silence, im- 
mobility, and other “untheatrical” elements of the 
stage lives on to-day in the “School of Silence” 
which J. J. Bernard, son of the wit and comedian, 
has built upon a theory similar to that expressed 
in another one time disciple of Maeterlinck, Denys 
Amiel. According to these writers, as Amiel ex- 
plains, “The most insignificant minutes are perhaps 
pregnant with hidden drama.” A psychological ex- 
ploitation of the details of living, the minutiz of 
detail, has resulted, but Amiel at least is larger 
than the movement, and does not confine himself to 
suggesting vast emotions over the tea cups. 

“Tt is obvious then that no contemporary domi- 
nates this decade as Becque dominated the nineties, 
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Porto Riche the turning century, or Bataille and 
Bernstein the period just before 1914. Instead, the 
young dramatists, individualists who either scorn 
or cannot find a living leader, turn back to the mas- 
ters, and one hears less of any present playwright 
than of Racine, Moliére, Musset, and Becque. In- 
deed, half the French plays done commercially or in 
the state theatre come not from new scripts, but 
from old successes revived. Sentiment, almost too 
sweet, dominates these revivals save in rare instances 
from Becque, Musset, and Vigny. Sentiment, curi- 
ously enough, is the usual stuff of those Boulevard 
plays which are not trying to be cynical. This analysis 
of love goes back to the classicists, to Racine, yet 
most of the younger men stem rather from the ro- 
manticists. 

“Although this tendency to ignore the living mas- 
ters and turn toward the dead indicates a period of 
vacillation and leaderless drifting, it marks also a 
time of recuperation. The French drama, which 
thirty years ago led the world, is renewing contact 
with its sources which will instill fresh fife: 

“In stage craft this searching led originally to 
Jacques Copeau’s revolt and the founding of the 
Vieux Colombier. Copeau, as you know, rebelled 
against the well made play, against a stage of pre- 
tense, against over-decoration, against messages 
either realist or symbolist, against all which had 
grown up about the art of presentation since the 
Commedia dell’ Arte—in short against all that was 
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not theatre. He stripped his stage and exalted the 
actor. He won an immediate following and, | had it 
“not been for the war, might have established a cen- 
ter of advanced art in the theatre for the new dram- 
atists to rally round. As it was he turned André 
Gide to playwriting, introduced Pierre Bost, re- 
vived Mérimée, Moliére, Dostoyevsky, and Musset, 
inspired the modern Catholic theatre of M. Ghéon, 
and sponsored the new realism, unstressed and sober, 
of such a widely translated dramatist as Vildrac. 

“The Vieux Colombier is at present a cinema, and 
Copeau is in the provinces training actors whom he 
promises soon to exhibit in Paris. In the mean time 
the fruits of his short lived but strenuous experiment 
flourish in the small theatres of Baty, Jouvet, Pitoeff, 
and Dullin, while his disciple, Granval, has carried 
the principles of the Vieux Colombier even into the 
Comédie Francaise, where he applies them with 
preciosity yet a sensitive feeling for values—pro- 
ductions of Moliére and Musset. Jouvet and Baty 
spring directly from Copeau’s workshop, while Pit- 
oeff employs certain of his old actors, and Dullin has 
carried to its logical expression in athleticism and 
clowning, his insistence upon a theatre theatrical. 
For Dullin and Pitoeff scenery is incidental, al- 
though the latter has obtained excellent results from 
the merest suggestion of locale through color or 
form. Jouvet enjoys frank burlesque and artifice in 
his scenery, yet he can be representational upon 
demand. He and Baty are both varied and cosmo- 
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politan in their attitude toward the setting. Baty, 
is for instance, with Maya, simple and realistic, with 
Tétes de Rechange, expressionist. 

“EF France has no established theatre of construc- 
_tivism or futurism. The established state theatres 
‘continue with classic revivals done in realistic man- 
ner. A school of social comedy, directed by Alex- 
andre, is perhaps one of the most promising signs 
that we may be beginning a new drama. 

“France is ina period of theatrical transition. She _ 
has no one leader ; and no one school, and except for — 
political brawls her theatres are innocent of the old 
romantic turmoil and dispute. At any rate she has 
shown her distaste for the standardization of the 
years before the war, and Copeau’s revolt, if it has 
ed to this rebellion, has served at least this far the 
cause of the new, the promised, drama of France.” 

With an Anglo Saxon background including the 
inevitable Puritanism, repression, and sentimental- 
ism, it is probably impossible for any American to 
look at a steady succession of French plays with the 
detached intellectual acumen of the French. To the 
Frenchman every play is an idea play. It_may say 
anything, providing that it has an idea back of 13 
Many of the ideas stated in modern French plays 
have to do with subjects other than sex—witness 
Brieux, Curel, Lemaitre, Romains. During the 
course of twenty Parisian plays, however, I did not 
chance to encounter any which did not deal with 
some problem of sex. I wandered through the 
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naturalistic ironies of Henri Becque, the tormented 
passions of Porto-Riche. On four successive nights 
I saw the following plays: Henri Bernstein’s Le 
Venin, an essay on the emotions of a man who, 
although happy in his marriage and his work, can- 
not free himself from the jealous passion for his 
mistress, or from the restlessness which leads him 
endlessly into new amours; Henri Duvernois’ L’Eu- 
nuque, a study of a man whose physical defect is 
reflected in a mental agony leading him to beg his 
wife to have a child by another man; Michel George 
Michel’s Les Montparnassos, a tragi-comedy of the 
twisted relationships of the Quarter; Alfred 
Savoir’s Les Deux Amis, in which a son, finding that 
his mother is having an amour with a friend of his, 
condones the irregularity, telling her that she is 
“first of all, a woman.” This line might be taken as 
a key to much modern French drama. A woman is 
first of all a woman. She i is never, by any chance, 
first of all a human being. The constant reiteration 
Of mysterious differences between man and woman, 
the unconscious emphasis on sex taboo even.when 
the dramatist ostensibly speaks against taboo, make 
Parisian plays seem old-fashioned. Even the intro- 
duction of the theme of homo-sexuality seems the 
predictable outgrowth of drama developing so ex- 
clusively from the root of sex. 
\ After a few weeks of this dramatic diet I crave 
i fresh air-and_another revolution. This I say to Stev 
Passeur as he and Leon Smyser and I sit in the sun- 
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shine of the Medici opposite Luxembourg Garden. 
“Don’t you tire of the interminable theme?” I ask 
M. Passeur, who has a number of brilliant plays, 
among them La Maison Ouverte, to his credit. 

“That is your American ‘morality’ objecting,” 
asserts Monsieur Passeur, “You are building up a 
defense mechanism because you are really shocked. 
Bernstein’s play is enormously interesting because 


it shows the author breaking away from the drama 


of action, to purely psychological drama; but no 
“American could see this, because the Ais scene is 
a conversation between the man and his mistress 
after they have gone to bed at night. It is amusing, 
this extreme sensitiveness of Americans to the sight 
of a bed.” 

“On the other hand it seems to me naive that a 
bed should be considered perpetually thrilling.” But 
‘Passeur goes on, “Everyone knows that people talk 
in bed, that some of the most interesting conversa- 
tions in the world are held in bed, and why hasn’t 
a dramatist a right to use them?” 

“Evidently he has,” I say placatingly. “Evidently 
in France a dramatist can do anything’”— 

“Pardon me, no, there are some things he cannot 
do. Savoir’s play, for example is immoral—not, as 
you will instantly suggest, because a son condones 
his mother’s liaison. There is nothing immoral in 
that, it is true to life, many intelligent sons would 
do the same. But it is immoral because of the mawk- 
ish attitude of the mother and son. The play is senti- 
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y D 4 ha LY mental, therefore false, therefore immoral.—tIn 
(lv . America, I understand that immorality resides in 
3 4 ©” drama if it deals with free love?” 
f zy 0 “The characters in your plays talk at great length 
4 at about free love,” I concede, “but as far as I can see, 
yw the love in which they are involved, from Dumas to 
r ; _& Donnay, is subject to the usual possessiveness, 
yA al : jealousy, and economic pressure. It is not free love. 
po The only plays from which I gain any conception of 
\ ( a what free love might be, are those written in the 
y uM 
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country in which possessiveness, jealousy, and eco- 
nomic pressure are regarded as bourgeois. Since 
most so called love plays are based on one of these 
elements, their removal, even in theory, leaves love, 
at least on the stage, free.” 

“The Soviet, would, perhaps, bar the discussion 
of sex?” 

“On no account. But the public is more interested 
in the problem of what men and women can achieve 
together than in any amorous relationship between 
one man and one woman.” 

“What can they achieve ‘together’? demands 
Passeur pessimistically, ‘Revolution ?” 

“You can never make each other understand,” 
Leon Smyser tells us, “any more than a Frenchman 
can ever explain to an American the best jokes in the 
Guitry plays. My suggestion is that we forget free 
love and go to hear James Stephens at the Poetry 
Club.” Which we do, to our mutual delight; and 
when Stephens says in his inimitable shy way, “Of _ 
course you can only tell a person something that he 
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already knows,” Leon Smyser smiles at us trium- 
phantly. 

“A poet has only words,’ Stephens continues— 
“and words won’t do anything except make sounds. 
‘Words are not mountains. Mountains are heights 
and depths and cliffs and dizziness and terrors and 
glories. Words are not mountains, but the poet in 
describing mountains must make words mount up 
breathlessly, cliff after cliff.”” And James Stephens 
takes us with him up into poetry. 

“Perhaps, after all,” concedes Stev Passeur, “our 
subjects for plays are too restricted. If someone could 
write a play about a mountain’ — 

But I cannot find in all Paris a play about a moun- 
tain. I go to the Grand Guignol and have an exciting 
and fearsome evening with two famous horrors, 
LL’ Auberge du Cheval Blanc, and Le Navire Aveu- 
gle, followed by the inevitable bedroom farce. In 
the farce the French attitude toward sex is revealed 
from another angle. Sex, in farce, is merely an 
appetite in which man is revealed as funny. He is 
funny when he makes love, just as he is funny when 
he eats or drinks. The farce, therefore, is not se- 
ductive, subtle, or suggestive. It is frank, pro- 
vocative, not of blushes nor furtive smiles, but of 
laughter. 

I go also to the imported Dance Sensation of 
Prampolini at the Théatre de Pantomime. The danc- 
ers are given every aid of luxurious and bizarre 
settings, of lights, of music; the result is a cu- 
rious impression of all these outside forces top- 
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pling in on the ineffectual figures of the performers. 

The performance is a sensation, but not a dance, 
unless a dance may be said to consist of a throng 
of people in gorgeous costume posturing admiringly 
before a stage on which two mimes languidly meet in 
an embrace supposed to result, according to the 
program, in La Naissance d’Hermaphrodite; or 
unless the dance may be a buxom lady in flame 
colored gauze rolling about on a rug to the music of 
Grieg. Two numbers are interesting, Cocktail and 
Le Satyre et la Nymphe. The latter gives first the 
forest with the conventionally unconventional woo- 
ing of the nymph; second the civilization into which 
they fled. The stage, empty of actors, dances: a 
huge loud speaker vibrates scarlet waves to the 
rhythm of the music, while a ventilating machine 
rotates to the pulse of the machine world. The per- 
fection of technique of these artificial dancers is 
gratifying after the vague posturings of the living 
ones; the final dance of the faun and nymph, im- 
prisoned in the civilized world, is an expression of 
despair and rebellion real and moving. 

In Cocktail the stage space is irregular and form- 
less. A huge darky presides over the bar, and mixes 
the cocktail in which each ingredient is represented 
by a dancer. The music has the tap, fizz, swooning 
intoxication of a cocktail, and the dancers are shaken 
into the universal drink. It is an apotheosis of ex- 
citement, vulgarity, speed, humor, and recklessness— 
one phase of our time expressed through the dance. 


" 
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Stage design in Paris is for the most part unim-_ 
aginative. The most advanced experiments I saw 
were in the studio of Ladislas Medgyés, an Hun- 
garian artist, director of one of the first stagecraft 
schools in Europe. His studio indicates the versatil- 
ity and craftsmanship of the man, for here in bewil- 
dering profusion are stage models, costume sketches, 
woodcuts, masks, marionettes, line drawings, bril- 
liant oils of waxlike, enamel coloring, sculptures in 
spun glass. Medgyés’ early paintings are reminiscent 
of Aubrey Beardsley, his later ones under the in- 
fluence of French cubism and German expression- 
ism, but his latest work is highly original, showing a 
strong sense of experiment in form and quality of 
_ surfaces, and a capricious power in the use of paint. 

In spite of his own success as a colorist, Medgyés 
believes in a stage devoid of painted background, an 
architectural stage, so constructed that its elements 
are adaptable to any play. 

“My belief is that there must be a way to indicate 
form on a stage, as well as on a canvas, without 
bluffing. The old days of the painted perspective 
and the built set must go, as Gordon Craig told us 
long ago. For our three dimensional actors we must , 
have a three dimensional stage, an honest stage, 
not painted, but constructed. Producers are afraid 
of constructivism because they are afraid of their 
actors and of their own powers of direction—for 
of course a stripped stage throws the responsibility 
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back where it belongs—on the actor, on the director. 
Producers also feel that the constructivist stage is 
best suited for tragedy: they forget the supreme 
slapstick afforded by the ladders, barrels and plat- 
forms of the circus. Décors built upon an archi- 
tectural system, transformed by varying position and 
varying lights, could supply humor far richer than 
the painted drop.” 

Ladislas Medgyés is a stage director in the most 
complete sense of the word. In an amazing produc- 
tion of Aucassin et Nicolette, he is the maker of the 
décor and costumes, which are based on invention 
rather than imitation, he regulates action and 
lighting, he directs the actors, achieving in his en- 
tire production verve, audacity and a high gayety. 
Gayety is the quality uppermost in all of Medgyés’ 
work, a quality which Frank Crowninshield caught 
in his comment on Medgyés’ recent exhibit of paint- 
ing and glass. “Indeed, if you will roll together six 
of the gayest of contemporary Parisian masters— 
Picasso, Van Dongen, Laurencin, Cocteau, Pascih 
and Soudeikin—you will have Medgyés, a play-boy 
who regards his work as an exciting game, who 
thinks of art as a beguiling adventure and who yet 
imbues all that & does with a dignified fantasy and 
a happy surprise.” 

The new stage which Medgyés shows in plans and 
models, eliminates the cumbersome machinery as 
well as painted perspective, relies on linear simplifi- 
cation and strong color masses, and is plastic enough 
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to permit classical, intimate or spectacle drama. The 
three stages at different levels may be used singly 
or simultaneously: the first is the apron stage with 
a runway surrounding an orchestra pit for musi- 
cians or actors; back of this, a formal stage reached 
by two steps, with permanent side entrances, and at 
the back a sliding curtain which can come together 
entirely, or open to form a doorway or an alcove. 
From this formal stage, inclined planes lead to the 
third or upper stage, which in turn is backed by 
sliding curtains. No proscenium curtains, no wings, 
no flies, a stage purely architectonic, colored by light, 
capable of variety in size, shape, and tone. 
Another project seen in miniature is for a music 
hall without scenery, in which glass and mirror 
backgrounds make costume the entire décor. This 
_ stage is also architectural, a five sided stage, topped 
by a ten sided dome which reflects light from each 
of the ten positions. The floor is of glass in iron 
frames, in order that the chorus can be seen by 
the orchestra, the whole plan affording a study in 
height and light. One has the feeling that the only 
actors possible on such a stage would be the amazing 
spun glass creations of Medgyés, and he admits this. 
“Spun glass actors would have advantages. Like 
marionettes, they would be much more intelligent 
than humans. They would not mind sacrificing their 
personal vanity for the artistic effect, they would 
not imitate, they would not push, they would not 
sulk. But after all, these spun glass actors are 
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fragile—almost as fragile as real ones, almost as 
fragile as the art of acting. But we shall not worry 
about finding actors for the new stage—they will 
be found, or made—from wood, from glass, who 
knows? But the plays—the plays? Where are the 
plays as exciting, as gay, as sad, as tragic, as alive, 
as this game we are all playing?” 


France is full of plays yet unwritten. Along the 
Riviera with its strange, transplanted life, in the 
southern villages with their air of feudal security, 
dramatic material lies rich and ready. 

“. Who will write the drama of Villefranche, 


/ where ships land, where from the “Welcome Bar” 


j 
j 
{ 
; 


} 


powerful two-fisted women in rough sweaters and 
men’s boots come crashing down to the shore to meet 


‘the sailors, get them drunk, and take their money? 


. Who will write the play of modern Monte 
Carlo, tawdry opera bouffe of unbelievable old ladies 


\ _ Playing their ‘ systems”? 


. Cannes is in itself a stage setting, a city 

a ain of cardboard, blue cardboard sea on which 

sail paper boats flying gay flags. The band plays, and 

the paper dolls sit under orange awnings. Let some- 

one shout suddenly, “Off with her head!” and the 
whole thing would topple over like a house of cards. 
. Monaco on its island, with the Spanish, 

Dutch: and English ships anchored against its rocky 

cliffs, is a story book kingdom, made for melodrama. 
. Menton on an April morning in a cloud of 
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purple fragrance is set for fantasy: lean on the 
balustrade, look out over the irregular red roofs of 
the old town, past the olive trees dim and dusty on 
Alpine slopes, over terraces of wistaria, iris, nastur- 
tium, blazing down to the Mediterranean, blue, 
tideless, still. 

. .. There is tragedy, or ironic comedy, or cruel 
farce in every Russian in France. What thoughts be- 
hind the lovely mask of Sonia, once pledged by princes, 
as she serves tea to Mr. and Mrs. Higgins from Guth- 
rie Center? “Yes, thisisa Russia boyar costume. No, 
not the same as the Cossacks. Yes, we learned other 
languages as children.” What perfection of courtesy 
on the face of Colonel Troubetsky as Mrs. Eaton, 
sixty and sixteen stone, says coyly, “Now Colonel, 
I want you to design me a dress like the one on the 
‘doll in your shop window.—So sad about the revolu- 
tion, Colonel. I should have been on your side. I know 
I should hate those horrid Bolsheviks.” What mem- 
ories of imperial splendor in the voices singing Rus- 
sian songs at the Tirem Boyard. These men led the, 
armies of the Tsar, defended the palace at Peters- 
burg. Now they must listen to polite applause of mu- 
sic which is to them a symbol of a lost inheritance. 

. . . There are plays in the walled fortress of St. 
Paul du Var where the peasants live much as they 
lived in the Middle Ages, the men working outside 
the walls in those hillside gardens which have an air 
of immemorial age, the women weaving baskets, 
washing clothes at the fountain in the square, or 
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driving donkeys laden with wistaria and verbena to 
the perfume factories at Grasse. — 

. . . Vence, in southern France, at Easter stages a 
festival which lasts from dawn past midnight, a 
play made out of the lives of the people, acted on the 
village green and in the village streets. The Queen of 
Beauty is chosen and, blushing through her cotton 
veil, is crowned by the mayor and escorted from 
street to street by a procession which pauses, now to 
watch stilt dancing in the street, now a christening 
in the village church, now a bridal party buying out 
from under the gay umbrellas of the street peddlers 
the entire stock of pink cookies, sugared nuts, and 
jumping jacks. On a platform in the square eight 
men and eight women move. gravely through the 
elaborate figures of a peasant dance: the men in 
white shirts, white trousers, scarlet sashes and scar- 
let caps; the women in tight bodices, full, long skirts 
over swirls of lace petticoats, and the marvelous 
shawls of Provence. At night the festival comes to a 
climax: torches flare, the girls uncover their black 
braids, and everyone dances in the village streets. 

. . . Arles is Rome mysteriously alive in France. 
The Colosseum contains the memories which fill any 
place where people have gathered to create drama. 
The curtain trench remains, traces of the back stage 
dressing rooms, and broken columns of Corinthian 
marble. High grass is everywhere, scarlet poppies 
over the ruins, a church bell ringing, a sense of the 
eternity of theatre. 
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